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FIVE MONTHS WITH THE GERMAN RAIDER WOLF. 


BY F. G. TRAYES. 


THE 3.8. Hitachi Maru, 6916 
tons, of the Nippon Yushen 
Kaisha (Japan Mail Steamship 
Co.) left Colombo on September 
24, 1917, her entire ship’s com- 
pany being Japanese. Once 
outside the breakwater the 
rough sea made itself felt, the 
ship rolled a great deal, and 
the storms of wind and heavy 
rain continued more or less all 
day. On Wednesday the 26th, 
fine ard bright weather pre- 
vailed, but the storm had left 
behind a long rolling swell. 
Passengers who had em- 
barked at Colombo were begin- 
ning to recover from their 
sea-sickness and had begun to 
indulge in deck games, and 
there seemed every prospect 
of a pleasant and undisturbed 
voyage to Delagoa Bay, where 
we were due on October 7. 
The chart at neon on the 26th 
marked 508 miles from Colom- 
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bo, 2912 to Delagoa Bay, and 
190 to the Equator ; only posi- 
tion, not the course, being 
marked after the ship left 
Colombo. Most of the passen- 
gers were, as usual after tiffin, 
either dozing on the deck or in 
their cabins; my wife and I were 
in deck-chairs on the port side, 
When I woke up at 1.45, I saw 
smoke from a steamer far off on 
the horizon on the port bow. I 
was the only passenger awake 
on the deck at the time, and 
I do not believe any of the 
others had seen the smoke, 
which was so far away that it 
was impossible to tell whether 
we were meeting or overtaking 
the ship. 

Immediately thoughts of a 
raider sprang to my mind, 
though I did not know one was 
out. One understood that in- 
structions to captains in these 


times were to suspect every 
22 
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vessel seen at sea, and to run 
away from all signs of smoke, 
The officer on the bridge with 
his glass must have seen the 
smoke long before I did, so my 
suspicions of a raider were 
gradually disarmed, as we did 
not alter our course a single 
point, but proceeded to meet 
the stranger, whose course to- 
wards us formed a diagonal 
one with ours. If nothing 
had happened, she would have 
crossed our track slightly astern 
of us. 

But something did happen. 
More passengers were awake 
now, discussing the nation- 
ality of the ship bearing down 
onus, Still no alteration was 
made in our course, and we and 
she had made no sign of recog- 
nition. Surely everything was 
all right and there was nothing 
to fear. Five bells had just 
gone when the stranger, then 
about 700 yards away from us, 
took a sudden turn to port and 
ran up signals and the German 
Imperial Navy flag. There 
was no longer any doubt—the 
worst had happened, and we 
had walked blindly into the 
open arms of the enemy. The 
signals were to tell us to step. 
We did not stop. The raider 
fired two shots across our bows. 
They fell into the sea quite 
close to where most of the pas- 
sengers were standing. Still 
we did not stop. Most of the 
passengers went to their cabins 
for lifebelts and life-saving 
waistcoats, and at once re- 
turned to the deck. As we 
were still steaming and had 
not obeyed the order to stop, 
the raider opened fire on us, 
firing a broadside. 
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While the firing was going 
on a seaplane appeared above 
the raider. Some assert that 
she dropped bombs in front of 
us, but personally I did not see 
this. 

The greatest alarm now pre- 
vailed on our ship—passengers 
did not know where to go to 
avoid the shells which we could 
hear and feel striking the ship. 
My wife and I returned to our 
cabin to fetch an extra pair of 
spectacles, our passports, and 
my pocket-book, and at the same 
time she picked up her jewel- 
case. The alleyway between 
the companion-way and our 
cabin was by this time strewn 
with splinters of wood, glass, 
and wreckage ; pieces of shell 
had been embedded in the 
panelling, and a large hole had 
been made in the funnel. 

We returned once more to 
the port deck, where most of 
the first-class passengers had 
assembled waiting for orders 
which never came. No in- 
structions came from the cap- 
tain or officers or crew. The 
ship had now stopped, and the 
firing had apparently ceased, 
but we did not know whether 
it would recommence, and of 
course imagined the Germans 
were firing to sink the ship. 
There was only one thing for 
the passengers to do, to leave 
the ship. Some of the pas- 
sengers attempted to go on the 
bridge te get on the boat deck 
and help lower the boats, as 
it seemed nothing was being 
done, but we were ordered 
back by the second steward, 
who kept his head throughout. 

No. 1 boat was now being 
lowered on the port side, and 
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it was full of Japanese and 
Asiatics. When it was flush 
with the deck the falls broke, 
the boat capsized, and with all 
its occupants it was thrown 
into the sea. One or two, 
we afterwards heard, were 
drowned. The passengers then 
went over to the starboard side, 
as apparently no more boats 
were being lowered from the 
port side, and we did not know 
whether the raider would start 
firing again. The No. 1 star- 
board boat was being lowered ; 
still there was no one to give 
orders. The passengers them- 
selves saw to it that the women 
got into this boat first, and 
helped them in. They had to 
climb the rail, and gangway 
which was lashed thereto, and 
the boat was so full-of gear and 
tackle that at first it was quite 
impossible for any one to find a 
seat. It was a difficult task 
for any woman to get into this 
boat. My wife fell in, and in 
so doing dropped her jewel-case 
out of her handbag into the 
bottom of the boat, and it was 
seen no more that day. The 
husbands followed their wives 
into the boat, and several other 
men among the first-class pas- 
sengérs also clambered in. 
Directly after the order to 
lower away was given, and 
before any one could settle in 
the boat, the stern falls broke, 
and for a second the boat hung 
from the bow falls vertically, 


the occupants hanging on to. 


anything they could. Then, 
immediately afterwards, the 
bow falls broke, or were cut, 
the boat dropped into the 
water and righted*itself. We 
were still alongside the ship 
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when another boat was being 
swung out and lowered immedi- 
ately on to our heads. We 
managed to push off just in 
time before the other boat, the 
falls of which also- broke, 
reached the water. 

Thus there was no prepara- 
tion made for accidents—we 
might have been living in the 
times of prefoundest peace for 
all the trouble that had been 
taken to see that everything 
was ready in case of aecident. 
Some passengers had asked for 
boat-drill when the ship left 
Singapore, but were told there 
was no need for it, or for any 
preparations till after Cape 
Town, which, alas, was never 
reached, Accordingly, pas- 
sengers had no places given 
to them in the boats, the boats 
were not ready, and confusion, 
instead of order, prevailed. It 
was nothing short of a miracle 
that more people were not 
drowned. “There was no 
panic, and the women were 
splendid.” How often one has 
read that in these days of 
atroeity at sea. We were to 
realise it now ; the women were 
indeed splendid. There was 
no orying or screaming, or 
hysteria, or wild inquiries. 
They were perfectly calm and 
collected ; none of them showed 
the least fear, even under fire. 

As we thought the ship was 
slowly sinking, we pushed off 
from her side as quickly as 
possible. There were now four 
lifeboats in the water, at some 
distance from each other. The 
one in which we were contained 
about twenty-four persons. 
There was no officer or mem- 
ber of the crew with us, while 
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another boat contained only 
officers and sailors, No one 
in our boat knew where we 
were to go, or what we were 
to do. One passenger wildly 
suggested that we should hoist 
a sail and set out for Colombo, 
two days’ steaming away! 
Search was made for pro- 
visions and water in our boat, 
but she was so fall of people 
and impedimenta that nothing 
could be found, It was found, 
however, that water was rapid- 
ly coming into the boat, and 
before long it reached to our 
knees. The hole which should 
have been plugged could not 
be found, so for more than an 
hour some of the men took 
turns at pulling, and baling 
the water out with their sun- 
helmets. This was very hot 
work, as it must be remem- 
bered we were not far from 
the Equator. Ultimately, how- 
ever, the hole was found and 
plugged. The four boats were 


Il, 


Escape in any way was 
obviously out of the question. 
At last the raider got under 
way and began to bear down 
en us. Most of us thought 
that the end had come, and 
that we were up against an 
apostle of the “sink the ships 
and leave no trace” theory— 
which we had read about in 
Colombo only a couple of days 
before—the latest deve'opment 
of frightfulness. Our minds 
were not made easier by the 
seaplane circling above us, 
ready, a8 we thought, to 
administer the final blow to 
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now drifting aimlessly about 
over the sea, when an order 
was shouted to us to tie up 
with the other three boats, 
After some time this was ac- 
complished, and the four boats 
in line drifted on the water, 
The two steamers had stopped, 
and we did not know what 
was happening on board either 
of them, but saw the raider’s 
motor-launch going between 
the raider and her prize, pick- 
ing up some of the men who 
had fallen into the sea when 
the boat capsized. We realised, 
when we were in the lifeboats, 
what a heavy swell there was, 
as both steamers were occasion- 
ally hidden from us when we 
were in the trough of the 
waves. We were, however, not 
inconvenienced in any way by 
the swell, and the lifeboats 
shipped no water. There was 
no one in cemmand, and we 
simply waited to see what was 
going to happen. 


any who might survive being 
fired on by the raider’s guns. 
However, nothing of the sort 
happened, and as the raider 
came slowly nearer to us, an 
officer on the bridge mega- 
phoned us to come alongside. 
This we did, three boats going 
astern, the one in which 
we were remaining near the 
raider’s bows. An officer ap- 
peared at the bulwarks and 
told us to come aboard, women 
first, then their husbands, then 
the single men. There was no 
choice but to obey, but we all 
felt uneasy in our minds as to 
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what kind of treatment our 
women were to receive at the 
hands of the Germans on board. 

The ship was rolling con- 
siderably, and it is never & 
pleasant or easy task for a 
landsman, much less a lands- 
woman, to clamber by & rope- 
ladder some twenty feet up 
the side of a rolling ship. 
However, all the ladies ac- 
quitted themselves nobly, some 
even going up without a rope 
round their waists. Two Ger- 
man sailors stood at the bul- 
warks to help us off the rope- 
ladder into the well-deck for- 
ward, and by 5.20 we were all 
aboard, after having spent a 
very anxious two hours, pos- 
sibly the most anxious in the 
lives of most of us, 

It was at once evident, 
directly we got on board, that 
we were in for kindly treat- 
ment. The ship’s doctor came 
forward, saluted, and asked if 
any were wounded and required 
his attention. Most of the 
passengers—there were only 
twenty first, and about a dozen 
second-class—were in our boat. 
Some of us were slightly bruised, 
and all were shaken, but luckily 
none required medical treat- 
ment. Chairs were quickly 
found for the ladies, the men 
seated themselves on the hatch, 
and the German sailors busied 
themselves bringing tea and 
cigarettes to their latest cap- 
tives. We were then left to 
ourselves for a short time on 
the deck, till just before dark. 
& spruce young Lieutenant 
came up to me, saluted, and 
asked me to tell all the pas- 
sengers that we were to follow 
him and go aft. We followed 
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him along the ship, which 
seemed to be very crowded, to 
the well-deck aft, where we met 
the remaining few passengers 
and some of the crew from the 
Hitachi. We had evidently 
come across & new type of 
Hun. The young Lieutenant 
was most polite and courteous 
and attentive. He apologised 
profusely for the discomfort 
which the ladies and ourselves 
would have to put up with— 
“But it is war, you know, 
and your Government is to 
blame for allowing you to 
travel when they know a 
raider is out”—assured us he 
would do what he could to 
make us as comfortable as 
possible, and that we should 
not be detained more than 
two or three days. This was 
the first of a countless number 
of lies told us by the Germans 
as to their intentions concern- 
ing us. 

We had had nothing to eat 
since tiffin, so we were ordered 
below to the ’tween decks. 
We clambered down a ladder 
to partake of our first meal 
as prisoners. What a con- 
trast to the last meal wo 
enjoyed on the Hitachi, taken 
in comfort and apparent secur- 
ity! (But, had we known it, 
we were doomed even then, 
for the raider’s seaplane had 
been up and seen us at 11 
A.M. had reported our posi- 
tion to the raider, and an- 
nounced 3 P.M. as the time 
for our capture. Our captors 
were not far out. It was 


between 2.30 and 3 when 
we were taken.) The meal 
consisted of black bread and 
raw ham, with hot tea served 
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out of a tin can. We sat 
around on wooden benches, 
and noticed that the crockery 
on which the food was served 
had been taken from other 
ships captured—one of the 
Burns-Philp Line and one of 
the Union Steamship Company 
of New Zealand. Some of 
the Japanese officers and crew 
were also in the ’tween decks— 
the Japanese Captain joined us, 
naturally very down and dis- 
tressed —and some of the 
German sailors came and 
spoke to us, Later on the 
young Lieutenant appeared 
and explained why the raider, 
which the German sailors told 
us was the Wolf, had fired on 
us. We then learnt for the 
first time that many persons 
had been killed outright by 
the firing. It was impossible 
to discover exactly how many. 
There must have been about 
a dozen, as the total deaths 
numbered sixteen, all Japanese 
or Indians; the latest death 
from wounds occurred on Oc- 
tober 28, while one or two 
died while we were on the 
Wolf. The Lieutenant, who, 
we afterwards learnt, was in 
charge of the prisoners, told 
us that the Wolf had signalled 
us to stop and not to use our 
wireless or our gun, for the 
Hitachi mounted a gun on her 
poop for the submarine zone. 
He asserted that the Hitachi 
hoisted a signal signifying that 
she understood the order, but 
that she had tried to use her 
wireless, that she had brought 
herself into position to fire on 
the Wolf, and that prepara- 
tions were being made to use 
her gun. 

The Germans professed deep 
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regret at this and at the logs 
of life caused, the first occasion 
on which lives had been lost 
since the cruise began. The 
Wolf, however, they said, had 
no choice but to fire and pnt 
the Hitachi's gun out of action, 
This she failed to do, as the 
shooting was distinctly poor, 
with the exception of the shot 
aimed at the wireless room, 
which went straight through 


.the room without exploding 


there or touching the operator, 
and exploded near the funnel, 
killing most of the crew who 
met their deaths while running 
to help lower the boats. The 
other shots had all struck the 
ship in the second-class quar- 
ters astern. I saw afterwards 
some photos the Germans had 
taken of the gun as_ they 
said they found it when they 
went on board. These photos 
showed the gun with the 
breech open, thus proving, 80 
the Germans said, that the 
Japanese had been preparing 
to use the gun. In reality, of 
course, it proved nothing of 
the sort; it is more than likely 
that the Germans opened the 
breech themselves before they 
took the photograph, as they 
had to produce some evidence 
to justify their firing on the 
Hitachi. But whether the 
Japanese opened the gun 
breech and prepared to use 
the gun or not, it is quite 
certain that the Hitachi never 
fired a shot at the Wolf, 
though the Germans have 
since asserted that she did 
so, It was indeed very lucky 
for us that she did not fire— 
had she done so and even 
missed the Wolf, it is quite 
certain the Wolf would have 
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torpedoed the Hitachi and sent 
us to the bottom. 

It was very hot in the 
’*tween decks, and after our 
meal we were all allowed to 
go on deck for some fresh 
air. About eight o’clock, how- 
ever, the single men of mili- 
tary age were again sent be- 
low for the night, while the 
married couples and a few 
sick and elderly men were 
allowed to remain on deck, 
which armed guards patrolled 
all night. It was a cool moon- 
light night, We had nothing 
but what we stood up in ; so we 
lay down in chairs as we were, 
and slept—or rather did not 
sleep—under one of the Wol/’s 
guns. Throughout the night 
we were steaming gently, and 
from time to time we saw 
the Hitachi still afloat and 
steaming along at a consider- 
able distance from us, Soon 
after daybreak next morn- 
ing the men were allowed to 
go aft under the poop for a 
wash, with a very limited 
supply of water, and the 
ladies had a portion of the 
"tween decks to themselves 
for a short time. Breakfast, 
consisting of black bread, 
canned meat, and tea, was 
brought to us on deck by the 
German sailors, and we were 
left to ourselves on the well-deck 
for some time, 

There seemed to be literally 
hundreds of prisoners on and 
under the poop, and the whole 
ship, as far as we could see, 
presented a scene of the greatest 
activity. Smiths were at work 
on the well-deck, hammering 
and cutting steel plates with 
which to repair the Hitachi; 
mechanics were working at the 
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seaplane called the Wéolfchen, 
which was kept on the well- 
deck between her flights; 
prisoners were exercising on 
the poop, and the armed 
guards were patrolling con- 
stantly. Some German officers 
came aft to interrogate us. 
They were all courteous and 
sympathetic; and I took the 
opportunity of mentioning to 
the young Lieutenant the loss 
of my wife’s jewels in the 
lifeboat, and he assured me he 
would have the boat searched, 
and if the jewels were found 
they should be restored. i 

The Japanese dhobs had died 
from wounds during the night, 
and he was buried in the 
morning—nearly all the Ger- 
man officers, from the Com- 
mander downwards, attending 
in full uniform. The Japanese 
Captain and officers also at- 
tended, and some kind of 
funeral service in Japanese 
was held, 

Officers and men were very 
busy on the upper deck—we 
were much impressed by the 
great number of men on board 
—and we noticed a little girl 
prisoner, evidently a great pet 
with the German sailors and 
officers, some civilian prisoners, 
and some military prisoners in 
khaki on the upperdeck; but we 
were not allowed to communi- 
cate with them. It was very 
hot on the well-deck, and for 
some hours we had no shelter 
from the blazing sun. Later 
on a small awning was rigged 
up, and we got a little protec- 
tion, and one or two parasols 
were forthcoming for the use 
of the ladies, During the 
morning the sailors were al- 
lowed to bring us cooling 
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drinks from time to time, and 
both officers and men did all 
they could te render our posi- 
tion as bearable as possible, 
The men amongst us were 
also allowed to go to the ship’s 
canteen and buy smokes. We 
were steaming gently in a 
westerly direction all day, oo- 
casionally passing quite close 
to some small islands and 
banks of sand—a quite pictur- 
esque scene. Tiffin, consisting 
of rice and bacon and beans, 
was dealt out to us on deck 
at midday, and the afternoon 
passed in the same way as 
the morning. By about five 
o'clock the two ships arrived 
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in an atoll, consisting of 
about fifteen small islands, and 
the Hitachi dropped anchor, 
The Wolf moved up along- 
side, and the two ships were 
lashed together. Supper, con- 
sisting of tinned fruit and 
rice, was served out at 5.30, 
and we were then told that 
the married couples and one 
or two elderly men were to 
return to the Hitachi that 
night. So with some difii- 
culty we clambered from the 
upper deck of the Wolf to 
the boat-deck of the Hitachi, 
and returned to find our cabins 
just as we had left them in.a 
great hurry the day before. 


IT, 


The Hitachi was now 4 
German ship, the Prize-Cap- 
tain was in command, and 
German sailors replaced the 
Japanese, who had all been 
transferred to the Wolf. The 
German Captain spoke excel- 
lent English, and expressed 
a wish to do all he could 
to make us as comfortable 
as we had been before. There 
was, of course, considerable 
confusion on board, and we 
found next morning that 
the bathrooms and lavatories 
were not in working order. 
This state of affairs prevailed 
for the next few days, and 
the men passengers themselves 
had to do what was necessary 
in these quarters and haul sea- 
water aboard. The next morn- 
ing the transference of coal, 
cargo, and ship’s stores from 
the Hitachi to the Wolf began, 
and went on without cessation 
for five days. We know now 


that we were then anchored 
in a British sossession, one 
of the southernmost groups 
of the Maldive Islands. Some 
of the islands were inhabited, 
and small sailing-boats came 
out to the Wolf, presumably 
with provisions of some kind. 
We were of course not al- 
lowed. to speak to any of the 
islanders, who were alongside 
the Wolf only, and were not 
permitted near the Hitachi. On 
one occasion the doctor of the 
Wolf went in the ship’s motor- 
launch te one of the islands to 
attend the wife of one of the 
native chiefs! On the next 
day—the 28th—all the Hitachi 
passengers returned on board 
her, and at the same time 
some of the Japanese stewards, 
who, however, showed no in- 
clination to work as formerly. 
Indeed, the German officers had 
no little difficulty in dealing 
with them, They naturally 
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felt very sore at the deaths 
of so many of their country- 
men at the hands of the 
Germans, and they did as 
little work as possible. — 

With their usual thorough- 
ness the Germans one day 
examined all our passports and 
took notes of our names, ages, 
professions, maiden names of 
married ladies, addresses, and 
various other details. 

On October 1, the married 
prisoners from the Wolf, to- 
gether with three Australian 
civilian prisoners over military 
age, a Colonel of the Australian 
A.M.C., a Major of the same 
corps, with his wife, an Aus- 
tralian stewardess, some young 
boys, and a few old mates and 
sea-captains, were sent on board 
the Hitacht. They had all been 
taken off earlier prizes captured 
by the Wolf. The Australians 
had been captured on August 
6 from the s.s. Matunga, 
Sydney to what was formerly 
German New Guinea, from 
which latter place they had 
been only a few-hours distant. 
An American captain, with his 
wife and little girl, had been 
captured on the barque Beluga, 
from San Francisco to. New- 
castle, N.S.W., on July 9, both 
of these ships having been sunk 
by the Germans. All the 
passengers transferred were 
given cabins on board the 
Hitachi. We learnt from these 
passengers that the Wolf was 
primarily a minelayer, and that 


she had laid mines at Cape. 


Town, Bombay, Colombo, and 
off the Australian and New Zea- 
land coasts. She had sown 
her last crop of mines, 110 in 
number, off the approaches to 
Singapore, before she proceeded 
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to the Indian Ocean to lie_in 
waitfortheHitacht. Altogether 
she had sown 500 mines. 

During her stay in the 
Maldives the Wolf sent up her 
seaplane every morning about 
six, and it returned about 
eight. Everything was appar- 
ently all clear, and the Wolf 
evidently anticipated no in- 
terference or unwelcome at- 
tention from any of our 
cruisers. 

The Wolf remained alongside 
us till the morning of October 
3, when she sailed away at 
daybreak, leaving us anchored 
in the centre of the atoll. It 
was a great relief to us when 
she departed ; she kept all the 
breeze off our side of the ship, 
the noise of coaling and shifting 
cargo was incessant, and the 
roaring of the water between 
the two ships most disturbing. 
Before she sailed away the prize- 
captain handed to my wife 
most of her jewels, which had 
been recovered from the bottom 
of our lifeboat, but many rings 
were missing and were never 
recovered, The falls of the life- 
boats were all renewed, and 
on October 5 we had places 
assigned to us in the lifeboats, 
and rules and regulations were 
drawn up for the “detained 
enemy subjects” on board the 
Hitachi. They were as fol- 
low :— 


RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR 
ON BOARD THE GERMAN 
AUXILIARY SHIP HITACHI 


MARU DETAINED ENEMY 
SHIP (d.e.s.) 


1, Everybody on board is under 
martial law, and any of- 
fence is liable to be pun- 
ished by same. 
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2. All orders given by the 
Commander, First Officer, 
or any of the German 
crew on duty are strictly 
to be obeyed. 

3. After the order “Schiff 
abblenden” every evening 
at sunset, no lights may 
be shown on deck or 
through portholes, &., 
that are visible from 
outside. 

4. The order “Allemann in 
die Boote” will be made 
known by continuous ring- 
ing of the ship’s bell and 
sounding of gongs. Every- 
body hurries to his boat 
with the lifebelt and leaves 
the ship. Everybody is 
allowed to take one small 
bag previously packed. 

5. Nobody is allowed to go on 
the boat-deck beyond the 
smoke-room. All persons 
living in 1st class cabins 
are to stay amidships and 
are not allowed to go aft 
withoutspecial permission; 
all persons living aft are 
to stay aft. 

6. The Japanese crew is kept 
only-for the comfort of the 
one-time passengers, and 
is to be treated consider- 
ately, as they are also 
d.e.s8. 

7. The d.e.s, are not allowed to 
talk with the crew. 


At sea, October 6, 1917. 


Kommando 8.M.H. Hitachi 
Maru, 
C. Ross, 
Lieut. z. See & Kommandant, 


It was evident from this that 
the Germans intended sinking 
the ship if we came across a 
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British or Allied war vessel, 
We were, of course, unarmed, 
as the Germans had removed 
the Hitachi gun to the Wolf; 
but the German Captain anti- 
cipated no difficulty on this 
score, and assured me that it 
was the intention of the Com- 
mander of the Wolf that we 
should be landed in a short 
time, with all our baggage, at 
a neutral port with a stone 
pier. We took this to mean a 
port in either Sumatra or Java, 
and were buoyed up with this 
hope for quite a considerable 
time. But, alas, like many more 
of the assurances given to us, 
it was quite untrue. 

On the Saturday, October 6, 
the seaplane returned in the 
afternoon and remained about 
half an hour, when she again 
flew away. She brought. a 
message of importance, for 
whereas it had been the inten- 
tion of our Captain to sail 
away on the following after- 
noon, he weighed anchor early 
the next morning. Evidently 
something was coming to visit 
the atoll, though it was certain 
nothing could be looking for 
us, as our capture could not by 
then have been known, and 
there could have been no com- 
munication between the Mal- 
dives and the mainland or 
Ceylon. Before and during 
some days after we sailed the 
ship was cleaned and put in 
order, the cargo properly 
stowed,- and the bunkers 
trimmed by the German crew, 
aided by some neutrals who 
had been taken prisoner from 
other ships. The passengers 
were now under armed guards, 
but were at perfect liberty to 
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do as they pleased, and the 
relations between them and the 
German officers and crew were 
quite friendly. Deck games 
were indulged in as before our 
capture, and the German Cap- 
tain took part in them. The 
only Japanese left on board 
were some stewards and the 
stewardess. A German chief 
mate and chief engineer re- 
placed the Japanese, and other 
posts previously held by the 
Japanese were filled by Ger- 
mans and neutrals, The times 
of meals were changed, and we 
no longer enjoyed the good 
food we had had before our 
capture, as most of it had 
been transferred to the Wolf. 
However, on the whole, we 
were not so badly off, though 
on & few occasions there was 
really not enough to eat, 
and some of the meat was 
tainted, as the freezing appa- 
ratus had got out of order 
soon after the ship was 
captured. 

We steamed gently on a 
south-westerly course for about 
five days, and on the succeed- 
ing day, October 12, changed 
our course many times, going 
north-east at 6.30 A.M., south- 
east at 12.30 P.M., north-east 
again at 4 P.M. and north at 
6.30 P.M., evidently waiting for 
something and killing time, as 
we were going dead slow all 
day. The next morning we 
had stopped entirely, we 
sighted smoke at 10.20 a.m.— 
it was, of course, the Wolf, 
met by appointment at that 
particular time and place. She 
came abreast of us about 11.20 
A.M., and we sailed on parallel 
courses for the rest of the day. 
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She was unaccompanied by a 
new prize, and we were glad 
to think she had been unsuc- 
cessful in her hunt for further 
prey. She remained in com- 
pany with us all next day, 
Sunday, and about 5 P.M. 
moved closer up, and after an 
exchange of signals we both 
changed courses, and the Wolf 
sheered off, and to our great 
relief we saw her no niore for 
several days. There was al- 
ways the hope that when away 
from us she would be seen and 
sunk by an allied cruiser, and 
always the fear that when she 
came back to us we might 
again be put on board her. 
We cruised about again after 
the Wolf had left us for o 
couple of days, and on the 17th 
were stationary all day. Sev- 
eral sharks were seen around 
the ship, and the German 
sailors caught two or three 
fairly large ones during the 
day, and got them on board. 
On the 18th the sea was rough, 
and we were gently steaming 
to keep the ship’s head to the 
seas, and on the following day 
we again changed our course 
many times. Saturday morn- 
ing, October 20, again saw the 
Wolf in sight at 6.30. She 
was still alone, and we pro- 
ceeded on parallel courses, 
passing about midday a few 
white reefs, with - breakers 
sweeping over them. Shortly 
after we came in sight of many 
other reefs, and at 2 P.M. we 
anchored, and the Wolf tied 
up alongside us within a snug 
and sheltered spot. .We were 
almost surrounded by large 
and small coral reefs, against 
which we could see and hear 
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the breakers dashing. It was 
a beautiful anchorage, and the 
waters were evidently well 
known to the Germans. Some 
of the seafaring men amongst 
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us told us we were in the 
Cargados Carajos Reef, south- 
east of the Seychelles, and that 
we were anchored near the 
Nazareth Bank. 


IV. 


So confident did the Ger- 
mans feel of their security 
that they stayed in this 
neighbourhood from October 
20 to November 7, only once 


moving a few hundred yards. 


away from their original an- 
chorage; and although a most 
vigilant look-out was kept from 
the crow’s-nest on the Wolf, 
the seaplane was not sent up 
once to scout during the whole 
of that time. Coal, cargo, and 
stores were transferred from 
the Hitachi to the Wolf, and 
the work went on day and 
night with just as much pros- 
pect of interference as there 
would have been if the Wolf 
had been loading cargo from 
a wharf in Hamburg in peace 
time. The coolness and im- 
pudence of the whole thing 
amazed us. Every day we 
looked, but in vain, for signs 
of help in the shape of a 
friendly cruiser, but the Ger- 
mans proceeded with their 
high-seas robbery undisturbed 
and unalarmed. The Hitachi 
_had a valuable cargo of rub- 
ber, tea, tin, copper, antimony, 
hides, cocoanut, and general 
stores, and it was indeed mad- 
dening to see all these cases 
marked for Liverpool and Lon- 
don being transferred to the 
capacious maw of the Wolf for 
the use of our enemies. 

Various rumours came ‘into 








circulation about this time as 
to what was to happen to us, 
The most likely thing was, if 
the Wolf did not secure an- 
other prize, that the Hitachi 
would be sunk and all of us 
transferred to the Wolf once 
more. It was certain, how- 
ever, that the Germans did 
not want us on the Wolf again. 
They regarded us, especially the 
women, as a nuisance on board 
their ship, which was already 
more than comfortably full. 
There was talk of their leav- 
ing the Hitachi where she was, 
with some weeks’ stores on 
board, with her coal exhausted 
and her wireless dismantled, 
the Wolf to send out a wire- 
less in a few weeks’ time as 
to our condition and where- 
abouts. If this had happened, 
there was talk among us of a 
boat expedition to the Sey- 
chelles to effect.an earlier res- 
cue. There was also mentioned 
another scheme of taking the 
Hitachi near Mauritius, send- 
ing all her prisoners and 
German officers and crew off 
in boats at nightfall to the 
island, and then blowing up 
the ship. But all these plans 
came to nothing, and as day 
by day went by and the Wolf, 
for reasons best known to 
herself, did not go out after 
another prize, though the Ger- 
mans knew and told us what 
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steamers were about—and in 
more than one case we knew 
they were correct—it became 
evident that the Hitachi would 
have te be destroyed as she 
had not enough coal to carry 
on with, and we should all 
have to be sent on to the Wolf. 
But the married men pro- 
tested vigorously against hav- 
ing their wives put in danger 
of shell fire from a British or 
Allied cruiser, and sent the 
following petition to the Com- 
mander of the Wolf:— 

“We, the undersigned 
detained enemy subjects 
travelling with our wives, 
some of whom have al- 
ready been exposed to 
shell fire, and the re- 
mainder to the risk thereof, 
and have suffered many 
weeks’ detention on board, 
respectfully beg that no 
women be transferred to 
the auxiliary cruiser, 
thereby exposing them to 
@ repetition of the grave 
dangers they have already 
run. We earnestly trust 
that some means may. be 
found by which considera- 
tion may be shown to all 
the women on board by 
landing them safely with- 
out their incurring further 
peril. 

“‘We take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing our 
gratitude for the treat- 
ment we have received 
since our capture, and our 


sincere appreciation of the 


courtesy and consideration 
shown us by every officer 
and man from your ship 
with whom we have been 
brought in contact.” 


He sent back a verbal message 
that there was no alternative 
but to put us all, women in- 
cluded, on the Wolf, as the 
Hitachi had no coal, but that 
they should be landed at a 
neutral port from the next 
beat caught if she had any coal. 

We were still not satisfied 
with this, and I again pro- 
tested to our Captain against 
what was equivalent to put- 
ting our women in a German 
first-line trench, to be shot by 
our own people. He replied 
that we need have no anxiety 
on that score: “We know 
exactly where all your cruisers 
are; we pick up all their wire- 
less messages, and we shall 
never see or go anywhere near 
one of them.” Whether the 
Germans did know this or hear 
our ships’ wireless I cannot 
tell, but it is certainly true 
that we never, between Sept- 
ember and February, saw a 
British or Allied war vessel of 
any sort or kind, or even the 
smoke of one, although during 
that time we travelled from 
Ceylon to the Cape, and the 
whole length of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The food on the Hitachi was 
now getting poorer and poorer, 
while on the Wolf it was 
poorer still, and beri-beri broke 
out on the raider. A case of 
typhoid also appeared on the 
Wolf, and the German doctors 
thereupon inoculated every 
man, woman, and child on 
both ships against typhoid. 
The first inoculation took place 
on November 1, and the next 
on November 11, and some 
people were inoculated a third 
time, 
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One night, while the ships 
were lashed alongside, a great 
uproar arose on both ships. 
The alarm was given, orders 
were shouted, and most of us 
were scared, not knowing what 
had happened. It appeared 
that a German sailor had 
fallen down between the two 
ships; his cries of course 
added to the tumult, but 
luckily he was dragged up 
without being much injured. 

In addition to the removal 
of ceal and cargo which went 
on without cessation day and 
night, bunks and cabin fittings, 
heating apparatus, pianos, book- 
cases, clocks, and all movable 
fittings were transferred to the 
Wolf, and our ship presented a 
scene of greater destruction 
every day. The Germans were 
excellent ship-breakers. Much 
of the cargo could not be taken 
on board the Wolf; it was not 
wanted, and there was no room 
for it; and some of this, especi- 
ally some fancy Japanese goods 
and clothes, was broached by 
the sailors and some was left 
untouched in the holds. The 
boats were all lashed down, 
the hatches the same, and 
every precaution taken to pre- 
vent wreckage floating away 
when the vessel was sunk. On 
the afternoon of November 5 
the Germans shifted all the 
passengers’ heavy luggage on 
to the Wolf, and we were told 
we should have to leave the 
Hitachi and go on board the 
Wolf at 1 P.m. the next day. 
The Hitachi was then in a sad 
condition: her glory was in- 
deed departed and. her end 
very near. We had our last 
meal in her stripped saloon 
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at noon, and at one o'clock 
moved over on to the Wolf, 
the German sailors carrying 
our light cabin luggage for us. 
The crew and their belongings, 
the Japanese stewards and 
theirs, moved over to the Wolf 
in the afternoon, and at 5 P.M. 
on November 6 the Wolf 
sheered off, leaving the Hitachi 
deserted but for the German 
Captain and officers, and the 
bombing party who were to - 
send the Hitachi to the bottom 
next day. 

Both ships remained where 
they were for the night, abreast 
of and about four hundred 
yards distant from each other. 
At 9 A.M. on November 7 they 
moved off and manceuvred. 
The tactics reminded one of a 
cat playing with a mouse 
before its final destruction. 
The Hitachi hoisted the Im- 
perial German Navy fiag, and 
performed a kind of naval 
goose-step for the delectation 
of the Wolf. At 1 P.M. the 
flag was hauled down, both 
ships stopped, and the Hitach 
blew off steam for the last time. 

There were still a few people 
on her, and the Wolf’s motor- 
launch made three trips be- 
tween the two ships before the 
German Captain and bombing- 
officer left the Hitachi. Three 
bombs had been placed for her 
destruction—one forward out- 
side the ship on the starboard 
side, one amidships inside, and 
one aft on the port side outside 
the ship. At 1.33 Pm. the 
Captain arrived alongside the 
Wolf; at 1.34 the first bomb 
exploded with a dull subdued 
roar and a high column of 
water; the explosion of the 
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other bombs followed at inter- 
vals of a minute, so that by 
1.36 the last bomb had ex- 
ploded, All on the Wolf now 
stood watching the Hitachi's 
last struggle with the waves—a 
struggle which, thanks to her 
murderers, could have but one 
end, and the German officers 
stood on the Wolf’s deck 
taking photos at different 
stages of the tragedy. The 
struggle was a long one—it 
was pathetic beyond words to 
watch it,—for some time it 
even seemed as if the Hitachi 
were going to snatch one more 
victory from the sea, but just 
before two o'clock there were 
signs that she was settling 
fast. Her well-deck forward 
was awash; exactly at two 
o'clock her bows went under, 
soon her funnel was surrounded 
with swirling water; it dis- 
appeared, and with her pro- 
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pellers high in the air she 
dived slantingly down tc her 
grave, and at one minute past 
two the sea closed over her. 
Twenty - five minutes had 
elapsed since the explosion of 
the last bomb. The Germans 
said she and her cargo were 
worth a million sterling when 
she went down, 

There was great turmoil on 
the sea for some time after the 
ship disappeared; the ammu- 
nition-house on the poop floated 
off, a fair amount of wreck- 
age also came away, an oar 
shot up high into the air from 
one of the hatches, the sodium 
lights attached to the life- 
buoys ignited and ran along 
the water, and then the Wolf, 
exactly like a murderer making 
sure that the struggles of his 
victim had finally ceased, moved 
away from the scene of her 
latest crime. 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE MAN FROM THE CLOUDS. 


BY J. STORER CLOUSTON. 


PART I. 


I, IN THE CLOUDS. 


“My God,” said Rutherford, 
‘the cable has broken!” 

In an instant I was craning 
over the side of the basket, 


500 feet, 700 feet, 1000 feet, 


2000 feet below us, the cruiser 
that had been our only link 
with the world of man was 
diminishing so swiftly that, 
as far as I remember, she 
had shrunk to the small- 
ness of a tug and then van- 
ished into the haze before I 
even answered him. 

“ Anything to be done?” I 
asked. 

“ Nothing,” said he. 

It had been growing steadily 
more misty even down near the 
water, and now as the released 
balloon shot up into an alti- 
tude of five, ten, and presently 
twelve thousand feet, every- 
thing in heaven and earth 
disappeared except that white 
and clammy fog. By a simul- 
taneous impulse he lit a cigar- 
ette and I a pipe, and I re- 
member very plainly wondering 
whether he felt any touch of 
that self-conscious defiance of 
fate and deliberate intention 
to do the coolest thing pos- 
sible, which I am free to con- 
fess I felt myself. Probably 
not; Rutherford was the real 
Navy, and I but-a zigzag 
ringed R.N.V.R. amateur. 
Still, the spirit of the Navy 


is infectious, and I made a 
fair attempt to keep his stout 
heart company. 

“What ought to happen to 
a thing like this?” I inquired, 

“Tf this wind holds we 
might conceivably make a 
landing somewhere—with ex- 
traordinary luck.” 

“On the other side?” 

He nodded, and I reflected, 

It was towards the end of 
August 1914. We were some- 
where about the middle of the 
North Sea when the observa- 
tion-balloon was sent up, and 
I had persuaded Rutherford to 
take me up with him in the 
basket, Five minutes ago I 
had been telling myself I was 
the luckiest R.N.V.R. Sub- 
Lieutenant in the Navy; and 
then suddenly the appalling 
thing happened. I may not 
give away any naval secrets, 
but everybody knows, I pre- 
sume, that towed balloons are 
sometimes used at sea, and it 
is pretty obvious that certain 
accidents are liable to happen 
to them. In this case the 
most obvious of all accidents 
happened: the cable snapped, 
and there we were—heading, 
as far as I could judge, for 
the stars that twinkle over 
the German coast. At least, 
our aneroid showed. that we 
were going upwards faster 
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than any bird could rise, and 
the west wind was blowing 
straight for the mouth of the 
Elbe when we last felt it—for, 
of course, in a free balloon one 
ceases to feel wind altogether. 

Neither of us spoke for some 
time, and then a thought 
struck me suddenly, and I 
asked— 

“Did you notice what o’clock 
it was when we broke loose?” 

Ratherford nodded. 

“Tm taking the time,” 
said he, “and assuming the 
twenty-knot breeze holds, we 
might risk a drop about six 
o’clock.”’ 

“A drop” meant jumping 
into space and trusting one’s 
parachute to do its business 
properly. I felt a sudden 
tightening inside me as I 
thought of that dive into the 
void, but I asked calmly 
enough— 

“And assuming the breeze 
doesn’t hold?” 

“Oh, it will hold all right ; 
: will rise if anything,” said 

®. 

‘We had only been ship- 
mates for a week (that being 
the extent of my nautical ex- 
perience), but I had learned 
enough about Rutherford in 
that time to know that he 
was one of the most positive 
and self-confident men breath- 
ing. One had to make allow- 
ance for this; still, that is the 
kind of company one wants in 
an involuntary balloon expe- 
dition across the North Sea 
through a dense fog. 

‘And where are we likely to 
come down?” I inquired. 

“We might make the Ger- 
man coast as far south as 
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Borkum or one of the other 
islands, or we might land 
somewhere as far north as 
Holstein.” 


“Not Holland or Den- 
mark?” 
He shook his head posi- 
tively. 


“No such luck.” 

Though this was a trifle 
depressing, it was comforting 
to feel that one was with a 
man who knew his way 


‘about the air so thoroughly. 


I looked at our map, judged 
the wind, and decided that 
he was probably right. The 
chances of fetching a neutral 
country seemed very slender. 
Curiously enough, the chances 
of never reaching any country 
at all had passed out of my 
calculations for the moment. 
Rutherford was so perfectly 
assured, 

“And what's the  pro- 
gramme when we de land?” 
I asked. 

“Well, we've got to get 
out of the place as quickly 


as possible. That’s pretty 
evident.” 

“How?” 

“You know the lingo, don’t 
you?” 


“Pretty well.” 

“Well enough not to be 
spotted as a foreigner?” 

“TI almost think so.” 

“First thing I ever heard 
to the credit of the Diplomatic 
Service!” he laughed. “Well, 
you'll have to pitch a yarn of 
some kind if we fall in with 
any of the natives. Of course 
we'll try and avoid ’em if 
we can, and work across 
country either for Denmark 
or Holland by compass.” 

3A 
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“Have you got a compass?” 
I asked. 

“Damn!” he exclaimed, and 
for a few moments a frown 
settled on his bulldog face. 
Then it cleared again, and 
he said: “After all, we'll 
have to move about by night, 
and the stars will do just as 
well.” 

He was never much of a 
talker, and after this he fell 
absolutely silent and I was 
left to my thoughts. Though 
I had, fortunately, put on 
plenty of extra clothes for 
the ascent, I began to feel 
chilly up at that altitude, en- 
shrouded in that cold white 
mist, and I don’t mind ad- 
mitting that my thoughts 
gradually became a little 
more serious than (to be 
quite honest) they usually 
are. I hardly think Ruther- 
ford, with all his virtues, had 
much imagination. I have a 
good deal—a little too much 
at times,—and several other 
possible endings to our voy- 
age besides a safe landing 
and triumphant escape began 
to present themselves. Two 
especially I had to steel my 
thoughts against continually— 
a descent with a parachute 
that declined to open, whether 
on to German or any other 
soil, or else a splash and then 
a brief struggle in the cold 
North Sea. I am no great 
swimmer, and it would be 
goon over. 

And so the hours slowly 
passed: always the same mist 
and generally the same silence. 
Occasionally we talked a little, 
and then for a long space our 
voices would cease and there 
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would be utter and absolute 
quiet—not the smallest sound 
of any sort or kind. We had 
been silent for a long, long 
time, and I had done quite as 
much thinking as was good for 
my nerves, when Rutherford 
suddenly exclaimed— 

“We are over land!” 

He was looking over the 
edge of the basket, and in- 
stantly I was staring into 
space on my side. There was 
certainly nothing to see but 
mist. 

“T can smell land,” said he, 
‘and I heard something just 
now.” 

“At this height!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“We are down to well under 
six thousand feet,’ said he, 

I wanted to be convinced, 
but this was more than I could 
believe, 

“The smell must be devilish 
strong,” I observed. “And 
I’m afraid I must have a cold 
in my head. Besides, it’s only 
five-thirty.” 

As I have said, poor Ruther- 
ford was the most positive 
fellow in the world. He stuck 
to it that we were over land, 
but I managed to persuade 
him to wait a little longer to 
make sure, He waited half an 
hour, and when he spoke then 
I could see that his mind was 
made up. 

“We are falling pretty ra- 
pidly,” said he, ‘‘and personally 
I'd sooner take my chance in & 
parachute than stick in this 
basket till we bump. If one is 
going to try a drop, the great 
thing is to see that it’s a 
long drop. Parachutes don't 
always open as quick as 
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they’re intended to. At any 
moment we may begin to 
fall suddenly, so I’m going 
overboard now.” 

My own career has hitherto 
failed to convince my friends 
that prudence is my besetting 
virtue, but whether it was the 
sobering effect of those long 
hours of chilly thinking, or 
whether my good angel came 
to my rescue, I know not; any- 
how, I shook my head as firmly 
as he nodded his. 

“We have only been going 
the minimum time you allowed 
for making land,” I argued, 
“and quite possibly the breeze 
may have dropped a bit. 
Honestly, I haven’t heard a 
sound or smelt a smell that 
faintly suggested land under- 
neath, and we can still drop a 
lot more and have room to 
take to the parachutes. Let's 
wait till we get down to one 
thousand feet.” 

“You do as you please,” said 
he, “I’m going over.” 

‘And I’m not going yet,” 
said I. 

We looked at one another in 
silence for a moment, and then 
he held out his hand.. 

“Well, good-bye and good 
luck!” said he. 

“Wait a little bit longer!” 
I implored him. 

‘*My dear Merton,” he said, 
“T feel it in my bones that 
we've been going a lot faster 
than we calculated. In fact, I 
know we have! One gets an 
instinct for that sort of thing, 
and also one gets a sort of 
general idea when to cut the 
basket and jump. I tell you 
we've been over land for the 
last half hour. Come on, old 
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chap, I honestly advise you to 
jump too,” 

I almost yielded, but some 
instinct seemed to hold me 
back, The thought that he 
might think I was deserting 
him, the suspicion that he sus- 
pected I was a little afraid of 
the drop, nearly drove me over 
the edge of the basket with 
him, I felt a brute for hang- 
ing back, but in my heart I 
felt just as certain he was 
jumping too soon as he felt 
that I was waiting too long. 
So I shook his hand, and over 
he went; I had one glimpse of 
something dark below me, and 
then the mist swallowed him 
up. Rutherford was gone, and 
I may as well say now that 
not a sign of him was ever 
seen again. 

If you want to know what 
loneliness—real horrifying lone- 
liness—is like, I know no better 
recipe than drifting through a 
fog in a balloon, with your 
only companion gone, and not 
the faintest belief in your heart 
that you are within a hundred 
miles of any. square inch of 
earth, I almost think the fact 
that the balloon was steadily 
sinking, and that sooner or 
later I should have to leap 
from it too, was the one thing 
that kept my spirits anyways 
up to the mark. The prospect 
of even the most desperate 
action was better than inter- 
minably facing that clammy 
void. 

Though the chance of making 
land seemed to me infinitesi- 
mally remote by this time, yet 
in case I had such almost incon- 
ceivable luck, it was well to 
make some ‘preparations for 
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having a run for my money in 
an enemy country. I took off 
my uniform coat, transferring 
everything I wanted to keep 
from its pockets to those of my 
oilskin, I then put this on 
and buttoned it up, and of 
course I took off my cap. 

And then I smoked another 
pipe, and watched the aneroid, 
and tried not to think at all, 
till with a start I realised we 
were considerably less than a 
thousand feet above—the land 
or the sea? Heaven knew 
which, but we were falling 
fast, and there was no more 
time to lose. I hitched the 
parachute on to my leg, got on 
the edge of the basket, and 
then—well, I all but funked it. 
I remember my last thought 
was a horrid simile of a man 
jumping off a tree with a rope 
round his neck, and then some- 
how or other I forced myself 
to let go. 

Concerning the next few 
seconds I can give no statis- 
tics, whether as to height or 
pace. I only know that when 
I first became conscious of 
anything, I was drifting like 
a snowflake down through the 
mist, and that I could fill sev- 
eral pages with my thoughts 
in the course of that drift. 
It: seemed to me that there 
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was hardly an incident in my 
life which didn’t fly through 
my brain like a cinema being 
worked at lightning speed. 
Some of the most vivid in- 
cidents were the last three 
balls of the over in which I 
topped the century in the 
"Varsity match, my interview 
with my poor dear uncle when 
I broke the news that I had to 
face the Official Receiver and 
chuck the Diplomatic Service, 
and the first night of Bill’s 
All Right when I made my 
debut on the stage. A brill- 
iant career! And very swiftly 
reviewed, for just as I had 
reached the theatrical episodes, 
there was an extraordinary 
change in the light, and my 
thoughts very abruptly shifted 
from my past misdemeanours. 

It had been evening when I 
dropped from the clouds, but 
the mist kept the light very 
white though rather dim. 
Now a sudden blackness 
seemed to rise up underneath 
my descending feet, and at 
the same moment the mist 
thinned out till I could see 
for a space all round below 
me. This space was green, 
and almost before I realised 
what the greenness meant I 
was sitting in a field of 
clover. 


II, THE MAN ON THE SHORE 


The breeze that had been 
driving the balloon along high 
overhead was evidently an 
upper current only, for it was 
almost quite still in that clover- 
field. What between the fall- 
ing ‘of evening and the thin 








mist, my vision was limited 
to a radius of about a quarter 
of a mile or so; but I can 
assure you, I studied that 
visible space more intently 
than I have ever studied 
anything in my life. It 
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seemed to be an almost flat 
country I had landed in, all 
cultivated but very bare. I 
was within fifty yards or so 
of a low, rough stone wall, 
and on the farther side of 
that lay a field of corn. On 
every other side other fields 
faded into the evening and 
the mist, and that was all 
there was to be seen. I saw 
no sign of a house, or of a 
tree, or of a hedgerow, and 
I heard not a seund but the 
cry of a distant sea-bird. 

In the gay days when I was 
attaché at Berlin, I had aoc- 
quired a fair general acquaint- 
ance with Germany, and I 
instantly put down the place 
I had landed in as some part 
of the flat wind-swept country 
not far from the North Sea 
coast. In fact, the orying 
sea-gull suggested that the 
shore was fairly close at 
hand. This so exactly fitted 
in with our calculations that 
I made up my mind definitely 
and at once to start with it 
as a working hypothesis and 
behave accordingly. 

But how precisely was one 
to behave accordingly? In 
which direction should I turn? 
WhatshouldIaimat? Should 
IT look for a house or a native 
and trust to my German still 
being up to its old high-water 
mark, or should I lie low for 
the night? Isimply stood and 
wondered for some minutes, 
-and then I decided on one 
prompt and immediate deed. 
The parachute must be hidden, 
so far as that countryside was 
capable of hiding anything. 

I packed it up as neatly as I 
could, and then started for the 
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low wall. My first steps on 
the firm ground with its soft 
mat of clover and grasses gave 
me an extraordinary sensation 
of pleasure. Merely to be alive 
and on the earth again seemed 
to leave nothing to wish for. 
Close to the wall a peewit rose 
suddenly from my feet and 
flapped off into the dusk with 
one melancholy ory after an- 
other. ‘‘ Pee-weet! pee-weet!” 
I shall never hear that sound 
without thinking of that lone- 
some, misty field. I stopped 
and looked round me anxiously, 
but not a living thing besides 
had been disturbed, and pres- 
ently I was stowing the para- 
chute away in a bed of high 
rank grass and docken just 
under the wall. 

Then I stood still and listened 
again. Once more a distant 
sea-bird cried, and I decided 
to make for the sound on the 
chance of finding the coast-line 
and getting at least one bear- 
ing. I followed the line of the 
wall, crossed another low wall 
and another field of thin rough 
grass, and then I realised that 
I was almost on the brink of 
the sea. The wash of the swell 
on rocks met my ear, and the 
dull misty green of the land 
faded into the misty grey of 
wide waters, 

I stepped over yet another 
of those low tumble-down walls, 
and now I was on the crisp 
short grass that fringes coasts, 


-with rocks before me and the 


sea quite visible about thirty 
feet below. So I had just 
made land andnomore! Poor 
Rutherford! I guessed his fate 
at once, 

A little aimlessly, I set out 
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to the left. Somehow or other 
I had got it into my head that 
I was nearer the Dutch than 
the Danish border, and my 
idea was to head for a neutral 
country. The coast-line swung 
inland round a cove and at the 
same time dipped sharply, and 
hardly had I turned to follow 
it when a figure seemed to 
spring up out of the dip. 

Whether the man had been 
squatting down, or whether it 
was the slope of the ground 
that suddenly revealed him, I 
know not, but there he was, not 
ten paces away. I could see 
that he wore an oilskin and 
sou'wester, and judged him at 
once as a fisherman. 

“Good evening!” I oried 
genially in my best German. 
“Tt’s a fine night!” 

“Good evening!” said he, 
also in German and quite in- 
voluntarily it seemed, for the 
next instant he spoke again in 
a very different key, and in 
English. 

“My God! Are you insane?” 
he said in a low intense voice 
and with a distinot trace of 
guttural accent, ‘“ Don’t speak 
German here! Have you no 
other language? Don’t you 
speak English?” 

I don’t know whether you 
could have literally knocked 
me down with a feather, but 
a stout feather would cer- 
tainly have come pretty near 
doing it. I simply gaped at 
him. 


Again he spoke, this time in 
German, but almost in a 
whisper. 

“Do not speak German here 
so loudly! Do you not know 
any English?” 
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A dim perception of the al- 
most incredible truth began to 
dawn on me, and I did my best 
to grapple with the situation, 
I had to account for my aston- 
ished stare: that was the first 
thought that flashed through 
my head. 

“Of course I speak Eng- 
lish,” I said, and by the 
favour of Heaven I found 
myself instinctively saying 
those words in the very ac- 
cents of the German waiter 
in Bill’s All Right; “but 
I thought you were Hans 
Eckstein. I could hardly be- 
lieve my own eyes!” 

“Hans Eckstein? Who is 
he?” demanded my new ac- 
quaintance, and I was pleased 
to observe no suspicion in 
his voice — merely a little 
astonishment. 

“A friend,” I answered 
glibly—“one of us.” 

He looked at me for a mo- 
ment very narrowly, and in 
those seconds of silence I be- 
gan to realise more exactly 
what must have happened. 
The upper current of air had 
been blowing westwards—not 
eastwards, as the wind blew 
on the surface. The good 
land under my feet was as- 
suredly not Germany; almost 
certainly it must be part of 
my own blessed native island, 
or why this insistence on my 
speaking English rather than, 
say, Dutch or Danish? And 
then the man I was speaking 
to, what must he obviously be? 
There was only one answer 
possible. 

I may add that I had the 
presence of mind not to stare 
blankly at him while I thought 
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these thoughts. I let him do 
the staring while I fished my 
pipe out of my oilskin pocket 
and began to fill it. 

“Sol” he murmured, and 
I thought he seemed satisfied 
enough, especially as he asked 
with manifest curiosity, but 
without any apparent suspicion 
in his voice, “ And how did you 
get here?” 

Yet when I looked up from 
my pipe-filling to answer him 
I could almost swear that he 
had done something to make 
his features less visible—pulled 
his sou’wester farther down 
and sunk his chin into the 
high collar of his oilskin, it 
certainly seemed to me. As 
I had gathered a very in- 
sufficient impression of him 
before, this was a little pro- 
voking. Still, I told myself 
that our acquaintance was 
only beginning. How to ripen 
it—that was the problem. I 
tried the effect of merely wink- 
ing, and saying with a cool 
knowing air— 

“The usual way. Do you 
have to ask?” 

He looked sharply up and 
down the rocks and out to 
sea, and I saw instantly what 
was in his mind. 

“Impossible! There was 
no signal. I have _ been 
looking out all the time,” 
said he. 

I merely laughed. 

“How else do you think I 
could have come?” 


“So!” he murmured again, 


and then he asked a curious 


question— 

“Do you know if there 
are many sheep on _ this 
island ?” 
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So I had landed on an 
island! That was the first 
and chief deduction I drew 
from this inquiry. The second 
was that the man’s English 
must be a little weak. Obvi- 
ously he meant something 
rather different from what 
he said. 

“Sheep?” I said with a 
laugh, ‘No, my friend, I 
have something else to do 
than count sheep.” 

Again he looked at me for 
a moment, his face now al- 
most completely hidden by the 
peak of his sou’wester. If by 
any chance he were still doubt- 
ing me, the best thing seemed 
to be a touch of candour and 
an appeal he could scarcely 
resist. 

“See here,” I said, lowering 
my voice, “I want to stop in 
this island to-night. In fact, 
those are my orders, Now, 
where can you find me «4 
safe place?” 

He lowered his vcice too. 
In fact, he seemed to recipro- 
cate my confidence very satis- 
factorily. 

‘‘We must be very careful. 
I must see that the coast is 
clear first. Just you sit and 
wait here for ten minutes. 
I will be back.” 

He nodded at me to enforce 
his injunctions, and added as 
he turned away— 

‘“‘Keep sitting down. Mind 
that!” 


I sat down, finished filling 
my pipe, lit it, and waited. 
And, as I waited, I con- 
fess I fairly hugged my- 
self. Never before was there 
such a bit of luck, thought 
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I. That that vagabond bal- 
loon should actually bring its 
passenger back to his native 
land, instead of dropping him 
in the sea or landing him in 
Germany, was fortunate al- 
most beyond belief; but that 
he should then stumble on a 
German spy, and actually 
convince the man that he 
was a confederate, and lead 
him straight into the net 
already spreading for him, 
surely showed that, after a 
considerable run of ill-luck 
(and, I must confess, ill-guid- 
ance), the passenger had sud- 
denly become Fortune’s prime 
favourite, Several very eli- 
gible and commodious castles 
were constructed in the night 
air by that lonely shore as I 
sat and smoked. 

And then I heard a cautious 
but distinct whistle, and up I 
jumped and looked all round 
me. There was no one to be 
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seen, but the sound came from 
the right, the way I had come, 
and I set off through the thick- 
ening dusk in that direction, 
But the odd thing was that 
I walked considerably farther 
than the sound of the whistle 
could have carried, and never 
a sign of human being or of 
house did I see—nothing but 
that desolate grassy seaboard 
and the faintly gleaming 
waters. 

I stopped and began to 
wonder, and then I heard the 
whistle again. It was still 
ahead of me, so on I walked, 
and once more the same thing 
occurred. This time I paused 
for at least another ten 
minutes, but nobody appeared, 
and nothing whatever hap- 
pened, There I was, utterly 
alone once more, with the 
land growing black and the 
sea dim, and not a sound now, 
even from the sea-gulls. 


Ill, ALONE AGAIN. 


“The man has suspected 
me!” I said to myself. 

It was an unpleasant con- 
clusion, but the more carefully 
I thought over every little cir- 
cumstance the more certain I 
felt it was the true one, To 
begin with, there was the way 
in which he kept his face con- 
cealed after the first few sen- 
tences we exchanged. Then 
there was that curious ques- 
tion about the sheep. It must 
have been a password—I saw 
that now, and I could have 
kicked myself for not seeing it 
sooner. Of course I had no 
idea of the proper answer, but 


I might at least have replied 
with some equally oryptic 
sentence, and tried to bluff 
him into thinking I was using 
a different code. As it was, I 
had made it perfectly obvious 
that I had missed the point 
absolutely. 

Finally, there was his con- 
duct in slipping away and 
leaving me stranded like this. 
Surely it was the very last 
trick to play on an accomplice. 
In fact, it settled the matter. 
But why then did he whistle— 
and, moreover, whistle twice? 

For a few minutes I was 
utterly puzzled, and then an 
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explanation flashed upon me. 
He wished to lead me in this 
particular direction! And 
why? Evidently because he 
himself was living or hiding in 
the other. I tried to put my- 
self in his shoes and think 
what I would do myself, and if 
I had had the wit to think of 
it, that would obviously be the 
soundest thing. So obvious 
did it seem to me that I de- 
cided to set to work on that 
assumption. 

First of all I walked a little 
farther to see if I could test 
this theory, and in a minute or 
twoIsaw dimly ahead of me 
houses near the beach. I 
stopped and thought again. 
Could it possibly be that this 
was the refuge he was provid- 
ing, and that he did not sus- 
pect me after all? 

“In that case,” I said to 
myself, “ would any man in his 
senses use such a vague and 
misleading method of conduct- 
ing a friend, especially when a 
mistake might be—and pro- 
bably would be—fatal to his 
schemes? Obviously not!” 

On the other hand, these 
houses fitted excellently into 
the theory that he wanted me 
to take shelter there, simply 
because they were well re- 
moved from his own lair. 

“ And then what's the fellow 
doing himself all this time?” 
I thought, ‘Evidently scut- 
tling back in the opposite 
direction |” 

So back I turned, and set 
out on a very cheerless and 
solitary walk. There was no 
sense of immediate action 
ahead now, no anticipation of 
any further excitement this 
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night, and, the more I came to 
think of it, not one chance in 
a thousand of stumbling upon 
the man again, even though I 
were really heading towards 
him, 42 

As I walked along that dark 
shore, I tried to think out all 
the possibilities of the situa- 
tion. 

“Is the man living in this 
island (assuming it is an island, 
and as the sheep weren’t real 
sheep it may not be a real 
island)?” I asked myself. “Or 
has he simply landed from a 
submarine or some other enemy 
craft, and by this time is hurry- 
ing off again?” 

I recalled our conversation, 
especially his words when I said 
I had arrived in “the usual 
way.” ‘Impossible! There was 
no signal. I have been looking 
out all the time,” he had an- 
swered. Surely that implied 
he was living here on shore, 
and indeed his very presence 
alone by himself and his whole 
attitude and behaviour were 
consistent only with that 
theory. 

‘‘What conclusions has he 
come to about me?” was my 
next question ; and as I debated 
this problem my spirits began 
to rise a little. 

“Hang it, he must be 
puzzled !” I said to myself con- 
fidently, and I do think justly. 
“For supposing I were on his 
job in Germany and an entire 
stranger suddenly sprang up 
out of nowhere, hailed me in ex- 
cellent English, and then (even 
if he didn’t know the particular 
riddle I used as password) con- 
ducted himself like a confeder- 
ate, made no attempt to arrest 
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me or interfere with me, and 
spoke German with a distinct 
English accent, what would I 
think?” 

I debated the answer for 
some minutes, and then it came 
te me involuntarily and inevi- 
tably. 

“I'd be dashed if I'd know 
what to think! And that’s 
just exactly the hole this fellow 
must bein. I may be a fellow 
Hun and I may be an enemy, 
and he has got to make up his 
mind which. So far, I’m quite 
certain he hasn’t enough evi- 
dence either way.” 

The obvious corollary to this 
was that he must be presented 
with evidence which would 
make him think me a fellow 
Hun. Of course this assumed 
that he would have some means 
of getting news of my doings 
and my movements and form- 
ing conclusions from what he 
heard. But I thought it a 
pretty safe assumption to make. 
Confederates the man must 
have, and he would certainly 
tell them of the mysterious 
stranger, and the whole gang 
as certainly would make it 
their business to learn every- 
thing about me. 

‘‘ What would a fellow Hun do 
in my place?” I said to myself. 
“Knowing the breed as I do, 
he would certainly overdo the 
patriotic John Bull business, 
he would be a little too polite 
to everybody, and he would eat 
like a hog.” 

This, then, should be my réle, 
and I may as well confess 
honestly that the last item ap- 
mone to me particularly, I 

ept on smoking till my head 
reeled in the hope of forgetting 
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my hunger, but between pipes 
I felt ready to chew my oil- 
skin, Of course, I should also 
keep up a touch of the German 
waiter accent, and if this pro- 
gramme failed to lead either 
to my arrest or to my friend 
coming to my rescue, I felt 
that my reputation both as an 
ex-diplomatist and a rising 
young actor would be seriously 
tarnished, 

And then all at once a light 
seemed to be extinguished in 
my brain. I ceased to be able 
to think any longer, and my 
knees felt shaky as I walked. 
It was the reaction after what 
had really been a pretty long 
strain of one kind and another. 
Looking back, it seems now 
inevitable enough, but at the 
time I felt desperately ashamed 
of myself. Perhaps I might 
have been able to pull myself 
together had I chanced to fall 
in with that oilskinned figure 
again, but I thought at the 
moment I had become utterly 
useless, and I felt inclined to 
throw myself down on the 
grass and go to sleep and for- 
get everything. In fact, I very 
soon should have, when I saw 
at last some farm buildings 
close ahead. They stood on 
the edge of a small cove and 
the ground dipped down, 80 
that they were not against 
the skyline, and I had nearly 
walked straight into the wall 
of an outhouse before I saw 
a sign of them. 

And then I remember rather 
hazily knocking at a door and 
presently finding myself in 4 
low kitchen with a peat fire 
burning on an open hearth, and 
what seemed to me dozens of 
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le sitting round it. I 
ecbably Soutned each of them 
three or four times over. 

They gave me a huge bowl 
of milk and a pile of oat-cakes 
and cheese, and the one item 
of my programme I carried 
out faithfully was to eat like a 
famished animal. I believe I 
put some sort of an accent into 
the few words I murmured, 
but most of the time my mouth 
was too full fer much conver- 
sation. I know that I never 
attempted any explanation of 
how I got there, and that night 
nobody asked me, and I cer- 
tainly postponed the patriotic 
John Bull business. 

When I finished my supper 
I felt better, but still a little 
dazed. There now seemed to 
be fewer in the family, but my 
eyes must still have been mul- 
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tiplying them, for I thought 
there were three or four 
rather pretty girls, presum- 
ably daughters, with high pink 
cheeks, when there actually 
turned out next morning to 
be only two; and two poor 
idiots, presumably sons, with 
unpleasant stares and stubbly 
beards and open mouths, 
when daylight revealed only 
one. In fact, the father of 
the household and his wife 
were the only people I counted 
accurately. 

And then I remember being 
led to the barn, and seeing a 
vast pile of soft hay and throw- 
ing myself into the midst of it ; 
and there my recollections of 
that day end. I actually had 
not even inquired into what 
part of the world I had 
dropped. 


IV. THE SUSPICIOUS STRANGER, 


There seem to be two dis- 
tinct kinds of dreamer, to 
judge at least from their con- 
fessions next morning. There 
is the superior kind, which 
dreams a condensed novel and 
remembers it distinctly to re- 
tail at breakfast; and there is 
the inferior kind, which only 
carries away a vague impres- 
sion of having vaguely striven 
to stride out and escape from 
some nebulous horror, or of 
trying to purchase a pound 
of golf-balls at a counter 
which would persist in turn- 
ing into a couple of parallel 
bars or a roll-top writing- 
desk, Personally, I belong to 
the inferior species, and I 
cannot even swear that: I 


really had a dream at all 
that night. I only know that 
when I woke up at last I 
found my oilskin was un- 
buttoned and thrown back, 
whereas I thought I had gone 
to sleep with it buttoned up; 
and that when I noticed this, 
I then began to have a con- 
fused memory of a dream 
wherein I was seized by some 
one or something, and struggled 
violently to free myself. 

I sat up in my bed of hay 
and looked round me, Thesun- 
shine was streaming through 
a small window and under 
the deor, but the door was 
closed; the barn was very 
still, and quite empty save 
for my own presence, and the 
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crowing of a cock and the 
clucking of hens were at first 
the only sounds that reached 
me from outside. Then I be- 
came conscious of a soft and 
regular ‘‘swish,” rising and 
falling constantly and perpet- 
ually; and I remembered the 
sea close at hand, and a shiver 
of gratitude ran through me to 
think how narrowly I had 
escaped having that heaving 
surface fathoms over my head. 

I have often wished since 
that I had lain there for a 
little while and tried to re- 
member the dream, and whether 
I had actually gone to sleep 
with my oilskin buttoned, 
while the circumstances, such 
as they were, were fresh in 
my memory. When I thought 
of them afterwards, I could 
swear to nothing, and finally 
concluded the whole thing 
was’ probably fancy. 

But if by any chance it were 
not, then evidently some one 
had tried to search me in the 
night—and who would it be 
likely to be but my vanished 
acquaintance on the shore, or 
his confederates? And in that 
case one of them must have 
been lurking very close at 
hand. However, when I tried 
to piece my recollections to- 
gether afterwards, it was too 
late to make anything of them 
at all. 

I only: know for certain that 
I missed nothing from my 
pockets, and that as a matter 
of fact I had actually carried 
nothing in them that would 
have given me away—so far, 
at least, as I could judge. 

These, as I say, were my 
subsequent reflections. What 
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I did at the time was not to 
think about the matter any 
further, but jump up, open 
the barn door, and walk out 
into the sunshine. It was 
now about ten o’clock on a 
flawless August morning, and 
not easily shall I forget the 
picture of that blue sea gently 
heaving far out to a bright 
horizon, and the semicircle of 
white sand fringing the little 
cove, and the glimpse of green 
and smiling inland country, 
and the group of low grey 
farm - buildings just out of 
reach of the wash of the 
waves. Whatever part of the 
world it might be, I felt en- 
tirely satisfied with it. 

I stood for a few minutes 
gazing absently out to sea, 
and rehearsing in my mind 
my plan of campaign. My 
voice, manners, and conduct 
must be such that if by some 
stroke of luck I actually fell 
in with my friend of last night 
or one of his confederates, they 
would assume I was a friend, 
and at least give me a nod, 
wink, password, or something 
to test me—and I vowed I 
would overlook nothing sus- 
picious this time. 

If, however—as was un- 
fortunately far more likely 
—I met mere honest folk, 
they would quickly spread the 
news that a suspicious stranger 
was in the neighbourhood; 
and surely the report would 
reach at least one of the 
gang (for I confidently as- 
sumed a gang), and they 
would make it their business 
to seek me out, Finally, I 
decided I had no time to 
waste, for several reasons. 
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Through the clucking hens 
I strolled across to the dwell- 
ing - house, and there in the 
kitchen I found the mother, 
one of the pink - cheeked 
daughters, and the idiot son. 
They set about getting me 
some breakfast, and a few 
minutes later in came the 
father and another son —a 
strapping fellow not in the 
least resembling the idiot— 
and shortly afterwards ap- 
peared the other daughter. 

I gave them my proper 
name— Roger Merton — since 
it was just the sort of ultra- 
English name which a dis- 
guised Hun would adopt; and 
I learned that theirs was 
Scollay — Peter Scollay, the 
father; Mrs Soollay; Peter, 
the younger; Maggie, and 
Jane; besides Jock, the idiot. 
I was excessively affable, and 
they were not openly cool; 
but I noticed with satisfac- 
tion that they were far from 
demonstrative, with the marked 
exception of Jock, who burst 
into several very loud and 
friendly laughs on extremely 
small provocation. He was 
horrid to look at, but I 
could not help feeling rather 
friendly towards the only 
member of the household who 
exhibited a glimpse of geni- 
ality, even though I was 
doing my level best to chill 
them. 

As for the others, Peter 
Scollay the senior was a big 
tawny - bearded fellow, un- 


deniably handsome despite one - 


small defect. His eyes were 
a trifle too hard and cau- 
tious, and in one of them 
was & distinct cast. Curiously 

























































enough, his wife also had a 
slight cast, and so it was not 
surprising to see a trace of 
this in Peter junior and his 
red - cheeked sisters. Jock, 
however, seemed to have been 
endowed with imbecility in- 
stead of a cast. Apart from 
him, they were all good-look- 
ing, despite the family de- 
fect; and they were all very 
reticent this morning. I 
seemed indeed to trace the 
father’s wariness as well as 
the cast in each pair of eyes 
that furtively studied me. 

“And your very beautiful 
island,” I inquired in gut- 
tural accents that would have 
made me fiee for the police 
instantly had I been in their 
shoes, “so pleasantly situated 
in the sea— what is its 
name?” 

They looked a little aston- 
ished, as well they might, 
and then in dry accents the 
father replied— 

“Ransay.” 

‘“Ransay?” I repeated, and 
then all at once I realised 
where I was. Ransay was 
one of the northern isles of 
that not unknown archipelago 
which at the present moment 
it is safer to leave unnamed. 
Or perhaps, for purposes of 
reference, one may call it 
The Windy Isles. Somewhere 
in the same_ archipelago, 
twenty or thirty miles to the 
south’ard, was a particularly 
important naval base, and I 


-began to realise what I had 


stumbled up against. 

In those early days of the 
war one heard a great many 
tales of spies and spying, but 
many of them were so palpably 
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absurd, and there was as yet 
such a total lack of evidence 
to support any one of them, 
that I—like a good many other 
people—felt sceptical of the 
whole thing. The distinguished 
General in German pay, the 
well-known member of the 
Cabinet in hourly communi- 
cation with the Kaiser, the 
group of German strategists 
working in the cellars of a 
West End London mansion, 
and all the rest of the early 
legends, had made even the 
very moderately sensible ex- 
tremely chary of believing any- 
thing he heard. But I thought 
very hard and serieusly now. 
A real spy—seen and heard— 
actually living in the Isle of 
Ransay, in the back premises, 
so to speak, of that all-impor- 
tant base, with Heaven only 
knew what means of informa- 
tion concerning matters to the 
south’ard, and in immediate 
touch with any marauders who 
might tap gently at the back 
door on a dark night: here 
was something to sober even 
a bankrupt ex-light-comedian. 

I kept my mouth very full 
while I thought these thoughts, 
and conscientiously made the 
typical German chewing noise, 
and by the time my lips were 
cleared for action again a 
beaming smile enwreathed 
them. 

“Do you have many ships 
which pass this way?” I in- 
quired. 

The question was a great 
success. Jock laughed with 
vacant glee, and the rest of 
the family exchanged glances, 

“No’ very many,” said Mr 
Socollay warily. 
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Now I decided to give them 
the John Bull turn. 

“No German ships, I am 
sure!” I cried through a 
mouthful of porridge. “They 
are cowards! They will not 
venture here—no fears! They 
fear our brave sailors too much ! 
Aha! we know that—eh?” 

They agreed as coldly as I 
could wish, Evidently I was 
producing a thoroughly bad 
impression. At the same time 
nobody broke into whispered 
German, or made any comment 
that could conceivably be taken 
for a password, I thought I 
would try giving them one 
myself. 

“Are there many sheep in 
this island?” I asked. 

Jock emitted another blast 
of genial laughter, and Mr 
Scollay as cautiously as ever 
replied— 

“A good few.” 

But there was no sign of 
any secret understanding of 
my words, and reluctantly I 
began to come to the conoclu- 
sion that neither my friend of 
last night nor any of his con- 
federates were here, It is true 
that the position of the house 
fitted my theory, and that its 
lonely situation on the very 
edge of the sea was ideal, and 
quite possibly these people 
might know more than they 
ought: they might in fact be 
abettors of treason and con- 
cealers of traitors, but that 
they were not the principals 
seemed evident enough. 

Still, in any event it seemed 
to me of prime importance to 
disseminate a report of a .sus- 
picious stranger as widely and 
quickly as possible, so I selected 
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the middle of another mouthful 
as the moment of inquiring. 

“This pretty farm, my 
friend, does it belong to you?” 

“No,” said my host; “the 
island a’ belongs to Mr 
Rendall.” 

“So,” said I, “And this Mr 
Rendall, where does he live— 
in London?” 

“Not him!” said Mr Scol- 
lay—“he bides in Ransay.” 

I pricked up my ears at this, 
and my spy-hunt seemed sud- 
denly a much more promising 
venture. Some of the diffi- 
culties of playing a lone hand 
had already become apparent. 
But with some one I could 
confide in, some one who would 
know everybody in the island 
and a good deal about them, 
and who could advise and abet 
me—it seemed heavy odds 
against my vanished friend 
evading me for long. 

“I think perhaps I ought to 
pay my respects to Mr Ren- 
dall,” I said in a doubtful 
ruminating way, as though I 
were debating whether it were 
quite a safe move. 

“You'll find him at home,” 
was all the comment my host 
made. 

But now that there was a 
prospect of losing their sus- 
picious visitor, the family all 
at once set about extracting 
some information regarding 
the manner of his arrival in 
their midst. 

_ “Yon'll no’ have been long 
in Ransay ?” began my hostess. 

“Oh no, just a short time,” 
I beamed. 

“You'll not have come by 
the boat?” pronounced my 
host, 
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“Not the boat, but surely I 
must have come by a boat!” 
I smiled. “I cannot swim 
from Aberdeen!” 

I don’t know exactly why I 
mentioned Aberdeen, but it 
seemed to have a distinotly 
sedative effect. 

“You'll not be a dealer?” 
inquired my host. 

Here was a simple solution 
thrust into my hand. For a 
moment I thought of confess- 
ing I actually was a dealer, 
and had got too drunk last 
night to remember how I ar- 
rived. But then I feared the 
tale might sound too credible, 
and the reports of a suspicious 
stranger be stifled at their 
birth. 

“Well,” I said, “I do deal 
in some things,” 

I could see that suspicion 
had revived, and I thought 
it better to leave it at 
that, and be off. With a 
little difficulty I made my 
hosts take payment for my 
night’s lodging, and then 
asked for directions to the 
laird’s mansion, 

“You'll no’ can miss it,” 
said Mr Soollay. “It’s the 
big hoose. Just keep along 
the road and you'll see it afore 
you.” 

So off I set through this 
unknown isle, still hatless and 
buttoned up in my oilskin, but 
smoking a peculiarly soothing 
pipe and thoroughly enjoying 
my adventure, The prospect 
of an ally ahead was delight- 
fully cheering. 

‘‘Previded Mr Rendall isn’t 
an utter ass, we ought to have 
these fellows sitting!” I said 
to myself. 
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The rough road from the 
shore kept gently mounting, 
and I soon stood high enough 
to get a very good general idea 
of the island ef Ransay. It 
was a green, low-lying, undu- 
lating fragment of the world, 
set that morning in a sea of 
sapphire blue, open to the 
horizon on the one hand and 
strewn with sister isles on the 
other. The Soollays’ house 
stood near the north-west end, 
and beyond it there seemed 
to be little save sea-turf and 
rocks, but in the direction I 
was walking one small green 
farm followed another for what 
I guessed to be four or five 
miles, and from side to side 
perhaps a couple of miles or 
less. There was only one rise 
in the land that could be 
called a hill, and that only by 
courtesy ; elsewhere, nothing 
but green undulations with a 
small reedy loch or two tucked 
away in their gentle folds. 

Far to the south’ard, on 
other isles, higher hills, brown 
and blue, broke the horizon, 
but apart from these one saw 
nothing but a green and blue 
plain lying beneath an immen- 
sity of white and blue sky. 
With sea-birds-hovering and 
crying, and larks mounting 
and singing over this, and the 
sun shining, and a north-west 
breeze. that tasted like dry 
champagne, and myriads of 
wild flowers, yellow, blue, 
white, red, pink, and purple, 
underfoot, I felt almost too 
light-hearted. In fact, I actu- 
ally started singing, and only 





stopped when I bethought me 
that it was a trifle inconsist- 
ent with the character of a 
man slinking about in fear of 
his life, looking for a fellow- 
miscreant to befriend him. 

But it was quite impossible 
not to feel elated. Now that 
I realised the limited size of 
the place and its open surface, 
it was obvious that no man 
could lurk there unknown to 
the inhabitants. He must live 
in a house and pass for one of 
themselves. It seemed, then, 
impossible to believe (especi- 
ally with an ally in prospect) 
that a spy whom I had actu- 
ally seen and talked with (and 
knew, moreover, to have a 
foreign accent) could escape 
my clutches, And, apart from 
patriotic motives, what a lift 
that would give to my tar- 
nished character ! 

“Let me recall the fellow 
carefully,” said I to myself, 
“and get his face and voice 
well into my head against our 
next meeting.” 

I tried to reconstruct our 
first meeting exactly as it had 
happened, to see again that 
dark figure rise in my path, 
and look into the face beneath 
the sou’wester. I shall not 
say precisely that this endeav- 
our shook my confidence, but 
it certainly made me realise 
that I should have to set to 
work very warily to trap the 
man, for the harder I tried to 
see in my mind’s eye that face 
distinctly, the less distinct it 
grew. I could certainly swear 
to s moustache, and I felt 
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pretty sure there was a beard 


as well, but not absolutely cer- 


tain, He was of middle height, 
say between 5 feet 6 and 5 
feet 10; but that was a fairly 
wide margin. In fact, all I 
could positively swear to was 
that he was neither an obvi- 
ously tall nor an obviously 
short man. 

As to his build, he seemed 
thick-set and sturdy, but then 
who does not in an oilskin coat? 
It would take a very slight 
figare indeed to look slender in 
an oilskin. So here again I 
could only say that he was 
neither a remarkably stout 
man nor a remarkably thin 
man. And this was really all 
I could swear to in the matter 
of his outward appearance, 
though I told myself confident- 
ly enough that if I actually 
fell in with him again I should 
recognise him fast enough. 

“He can’t disguise his voice 
anyhow,” I said to myself. 

And then here again I began 
to realise a small difficulty, 
though nothing, it seemed to 
me, very serious. After his first 
involuntary reply to me in 
German the man had spoken 
in low half-whispered tones. 
In ordinary conversation, espe- 
cially if he were on his guard, 
he would speak quite differ- 
ently. But could he eradicate 
his distinct touch of foreign 
accent? No; I thought deeid- 
edly that was beyond him. 

I was so immersed in my 
thoughts that I had become 
quite oblivious to everything 
outside them. Beyond the fact 
that I had struck a hard mac- 
adamed road and was striding 
down it, I realised nothing else, 
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till of a sudden I looked up 
and noticed a large house close 
before me, and at that I stopped 
dead and awoke from my 
reverie. 

That it was Mr Rendall’s 
mansion I never doubted. I 
saw now that it was not a really 
big house, but it was large 
compared with the small farm- 
houses, and its utterly bare 
situation and the way in which 
it was set on a slight rise in 
the ground made it seem obvi- 
ously the “big hoose” I was 
looking for. But somehow or 
other at the sight of it my 
spirits were instantly damped, 
Indeed, I never saw a chillier, 
less inviting-looking habitation, 
or one that seemed to repel 
confidence in it more subtly. 

The road ran straight at it, 
and then curved round the low 
wall that bounded the domains. 
And these domains consisted of 
absolutely nothing more than 
a rough grass paddock with a 
short, straight drive leading 
from an open and dilapidated © 
iron gate in the wall just where 
the curve began. There was 
no ivy or any sort of creeper on 
the walls, but, instead, a sort of 
grey-green damp hue, broken 
only by a very few staring 
windows. I passed through 
that dilapidated gate with no 
temptation at all to sing. 

The drive was covered with 
an infamous species of large 
pebble, so uncomfortable to 
walk on that I chose the grass 
at the side, and I only stepped on 
to this apology for gravel when 
I was quite close to the house 
—approaching the front of it, 
I may say, at an angle. My 
footsteps made a noise like a 
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-cart and horse, and instantly 


down went the blind of the * 


nearest window of the ground 
floor, 

I stopped dead instinctively 
and leoked at this bleak man- 
sion narrowly. At the angle 
from which I had approached 
the front I could see the blind 
go down quite plainly, but it 
was impossible to get even a 
glimpse into the room behind it. 

“What the devil!” I mur- 
mured. 

And then I told myself that 
I was really getting too suspi- 
eious. It must bea lady’s bed- 
room obviously. The ground 
floor near the front door seemed 
an odd place fer sueh an apart- 
ment. Still, one never knows 
what a lady’s fancy may be. 
In any case there was nothing 
to be achieved by standing 
there staring, so I resumed my 
resounding progress across the 
pebbles. 

I was at the front door, 
and just going to ring, when, 
round the corner of the 
house, right ahead of me, ap- 
peared a gentleman, and my 
spirits fell still further. I 
cannot exactly say that his 
was a face I disliked, but it 
was decidedly not one I took 
to. He had eyes set somewhat 
close together, a well-trimmed, 
short, black beard, and an ex- 
pression in which I seemed to 
read impudence, and certainly 
read suspicion, He stopped 
at the sight of me, and 
looked me up and down at 
least as curiously as I studied 
him. Only, I trust, I con- 
ducted nfy inspection less 
obviously. 

“Mr Rendall?” I inquired ; 
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and though I had come here 
meaning to confide in him, I 
found myself instinctively put- 
ting in a touch of accent— 
not with a wet brush, as I 
did for the Scollays’ benefit; 
still I threw in a little, and, 
as I say, quite without in- 


tending it. 

Curiously enough I saw his 
face clear the moment I 
spoke. 


“Oh,” said he, with an air 


of relief, “it’s the doctor 
you're wanting, is it? Well, 
he’s at home. Come in.” 


So the laird was a doctor! 
Of which sort, I wondered— 
medical, theological, or what? 

“I’m Mr O’Brien,” added 
my new acquaintance, as he 
opened the front door for me. 
“You’re quite sure it’s not 
me you're wanting?” 

I had noticed more than s 
trace of accent in his own 
voice when he spoke, and 
there was no doubt now what 
it was—a very palpable Irish 
brogue. As he asked this 
question, he looked at me 
with a curious mixture of 
humour and defiance. It 
seemed to me that the humour 
was assumed and the defiance 
genuine; but that may have 
been simply because the man 
impressed me unfavourably. 

“No,” I replied with 4 
continental bow, “I am not 
so fortunate.” , 

And then suddenly a though 
flashed across me. Ought I to 
have answered in a very dif- 
ferent key? But we were im 
the hall now, and the next 
moment another gentleman 


appeared. ; 
“Here’s Dr Rendall,” said 
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Mr O’Brien, and I bowed house, but just the doctor and 
again. me!” said he. 


‘My name is Roger Merton,” 
I explained. “I have taken 
the liberty of calling upon 
you.” 

“Come into my study, Mr 
Merton,” said Dr Rendall. 

He spoke in a _ friendly 
enough voice; but if there 
was not a trace of suspicion 
in his eye too, I am greatly 
mistaken. And in both cases 
it seemed to me that it was 
suspicion tinged with appre- 
hension, rather than the sus- 
picion I was so deliberately 
cultivating. Indeed, I had not 
intended to cultivate any sus- 
picion at all in this house, 
but fortunately (I think) I 
simply acted automatically. 

Taking him altogether, Dr 
Rendall was a decidedly more 
prepossessing-looking man than 
O’Brien. In fact, he was rather 
good - looking, with grey hair 
and moustache, faee of a deep 
bronze-red hue, and very blue 
eyes. He was well set up, 
and quite well dressed, too, 
in rough tweeds; and the 
only thing against him was 
that look in his eye as 
we exchanged our first sen- 
tences. 

My wits were very wide 
awake by this time; I car- 
ried a picture of the outside 
of the house distinotly in my 
head as we turned out of the 
hall, and when we entered the 
study I knew it for the room 
where the blind had shot 
down. 

“Is Mrs Rendall at home?” 
I inquired. 

O’Brien laughed. 

“There are no ladies in this 


So no modest matron or 
maid had pulled the blind 
down. It had been Dr Ren- 
dall’s study blind, whipped 
down obviously by the doctor 
himself the instant he heard 
a strange footstep, and now 
raised again, Why had it 
been dropped? What had it 
hidden? In the look of the 
room itself there was not a 
suggestion of an answer to 
either question. It was just 
an ordinary man’s study, a 
cross between a smoking- 
room and a library—a much 
more comfortable room than 
the outside of that house 
promised. Yet people do not 
suddenly pull down blinds in 
the middle of the forenoon 
for no reason at all. 

For a moment I thought of a 
passage-at-arms with a pretty 
housemaid as a solution. But 
it would obviously have been 
much quicker and simpler for 
any other party to flee the 
room than to make for the 
window and lower the blind. 
No; something had te be done 
which took a few minutes to 
do. I thought instantly of 
one possibility—the folding up 
or putting away of maps or 
plans. No doubt there were 
several other possibilities, but 
there seemed the best of 
reasons for not giving these 
worthy gentlemen my con- 
fidence, In fact, quite a dif- 
ferent course of action sug- 


gested itself. 


Transfixing the doctor sud- 
denly with a significant eye, 
I demanded in rather a low 
voice— 
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‘‘Are there many sheep in 
this island ?” 

I still think it was a shot 
well worth risking, but, to be 
quite candid, it failed to come 
off. At least, it did not come 
off entirely. Both the gentle- 
men certainly looked a little 
startled, but all Dr Rendall 
did was to stare at me very 
hard, while O’Brien exclaimed : 

‘‘ Faith, he’s a dealer!” 

But again I refused the 
proffered explanation, even 
though it was quite evidently 
the easiest way of accounting 
for myself. 

“No,” said I, “but I am 
very greatly interested in your 
beautiful island, Dr Rendall. 
What a convenient spot to 
own |” 

I still threw a touch of 
significance into my remark— 
especially on the word “con- 
venient,’—but this time I got 
a wholly unexpected answer. 

‘‘But I am sorry to say I 
don’t own it,’’ said the doctor. 
“T am afraid you must be 
mistaking me for my cousin, 
Philip Rendall. He's the 
laird; I’m only the doctor.” 

“The damned doctor,” added 
Mr O’Brien with a grin. 

I began to apologise, but 
O’Brien, who was by this 
time in capital spirits, in- 
terrupted me with— 

“Faith, you needn’t apolo- 
gise, Mr Merton. As long as 
you're not one of my damned 
relations, I’m delighted to see 
you, and the doctor here is 
always pining for a fresh 
face. He's getting sick of 
mine |” 

This remark seemed to have 
a spice of malice behind it, and 
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the dector certainly frowned; 
but I was so anxious to seize 
this opportunity of putting a 
question or two, that I did 
not stop to wonder what was 


implied — not, at least, till 
afterwards, 

“T suppese you have little 
society in this charming 


island?” I suggested. 

O’Brien was certainly ready 
enough to give me exactly the 
information I was after. 

“There are just four civil- 
ised houses in the whole place, 
counting this,”said he; “there's 
the laird’s—and saving the 
dear dector’s presence, I must 
say his cousin is a damned 
queer fish, besides being as 
poor as he’s cranky ; and there 
are the two ministers, only 
one’s away, and the other's as 
dry as my own throat’s get- 
ting. What do you say tos 
drink, doctor?” 

He grinned at Dr Rendall 
with a malicious significance 
I could make nothing of. I 
could see that it perturbed the 
doctor, who answered in evi- 
dent embarrassment. 

“Tf Mr Merton would care 
for a glass of lemonade——” 

A hoot of laughter inter- 
rupted him. It reminded me 
of Jock, except that Mr 
O’Brien’s laugh had such 4 
flavour of ill-nature. The man 
might or might not be what I 
suspected, but he was indubi- 
tably objectionable. 

“No, thank you,” I answered 
him; “I set out to call on Mr 
Rendall, and the time is pass- 
ing.” 

“Damned pleasantly in our 
society, eh?” put in O’Brien 
with the same sardonic laugh. 
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They both saw me to the doctor’s part, with a grin on 
door, and we said good-bye, Mr O’Brien’s, and with very 
without enthusiasm on the mixed emotions on my own, 


VI. A PETTICOAT. 


I was very thankful to get 
out of that depressing house 
and away from Mr O’Brien’s 
laugh, and yet hardly was I 
on the highroad again before 
I was blaming myself for not 
having lingered longer and 
pursued my investigations 
there a little further. 

The other “ civilised ” house- 
holds in the island apparently 
numbered only three. Now, if 
my spy were working single- 
handed, he might conceivably 
be some better-educated farmer 
who had lived abroad and 
turned traitor; but it seemed 
to me most unlikely that he 
should have no confederates, 
and it was scarcely possible 
for two or three men of that 
particular type to be gathered 
in so small a community. 
Brains and education seemed 
implied in every step of the 
dangerous game they were 
playing. Therefore it was only 
common sense to suspect one 
at least of these “civilised” 
houses, unless they could all 
manifestly clear their char- 
acters. Anyhow, it were fool- 
ishness to neglect this consider- 
ation. 

And what had I discovered 
already? A couple of men 
living by themselves in a 
criminal-looking mansion, who 
hurriedly pulled down blinds, 


looked both suspicious and ap- 
prehensive at the sight of a 
stranger, and made odd in- 





nuendoes and allusions in their 


conversation. Why hadn’t I 
stayed on and pursued my in- 
vestigations? Well, because 


the moment I discovered I 
was in the wrong house, my 
insistent idea was to push on 
to Mr Rendall’s and consult 
with him about the whole 
situation, But now I began 
to reconsider this decision very 
seriously, 

I was out of sight by this 
time in a secluded part of the 
road, where it ran through a 
dip in the ground, with the 
head of one of those little 
reedy lochs only a yard or 
two away, and a bright 
glimpse of the sea beyond, 
The marshy shores were & 
perfect blaze of yellow wild- 
flowers, and it looked so 
jolly that I sat down on the 
water’s edge and began to 
think things over. 

First, I thought Mr O’Brien 


over, Middle-height, a beard, 
and an Irish brogue, Could 
the German accent have 


been put on to conceal the 
brogue? Looking to what I 
was doing myself, why not? 
Then I thought Dr Rendall 
over. Also middle-height, a 
moustache, and no particular 
accent. But then again, if 
I put on an accent, why not 
he? Then I thought over 
what I had learned of the 
laird. A cousin of the doctor’s, 
a “damned queer fish,” almest 
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the only associate of this 
couple, and hard up. Ought 
I to go straight off and con- 
fide in him? 

“Not to begin with, any- 
how!” I said to myself; and 
up I jumped and continued 
my walk, 

About a hundred yards 
farther on I rounded a corner 
and came upon a very miser- 
able figure. He was an old, 
old man with tinted spectacles 
and a long white beard, and 
the raggedest overcoat I ever 
saw; and he was sitting en 
the grass with his feet in the 
ditch, apparently doing no- 
thing but simply sitting still. 
As I approached, he peered 
at me as though he were 
more than half blind; and 
then in an _ extraordinarily 
thin, high, piping voice, he 
said— 

“A fine day, mister!” 

This time I did the Teutonic 
bully. It went horribly against 
the grain to strafe such a mis- 
erable object ; but with no one 
looking on, I thought that the 
kind of Hun I was supposed to 
be would probably treat a worm 
like this to a touch of the All- 
Highest. 

“Be dashed and damned to 
you!” I growled. 

The old boy started per- 
ceptibly, and in rather an 
eager voice he asked— 

“Have you got a wax match, 
mister?” : 

“Wax match? No, and be 
confounded!” said I. 

For the next quarter of a 
mile or so I felt too ashamed 
of myself and too contrite to 
think much about what the 
old fellow had said, and then 
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suddenly it began to strike 
me that a wax match wag 
rather a curious thing to ask 
for. A match was natural 
enough, but why need it be 
wax? 

And then I stopped, wheeled 
round, and walked back. [I 
told myself that I was growing 
absurd and getting passwords 
on the brain. Still, there 
seemed no harm in exchangin 
a few more remarks with the 
old man. 

But when I reached the 
same spot on the road he was 
gone. There were one or two 
small houses not far away, and 
it was quite possible he had 
reached them by now, especially 
if he wanted his match badly, 
though it would mean moving 
a little faster than I had given 
him credit for. Or he might 
be lying down out of sight 
having a nap, and as the day 
was warm and he had appar- 
ently nothing better todo, that 
seemed a very possible solution. 
Anyhow, there was no sign of 
him, and if there had been, I 
told myself he would probably 
have proved to be merely the 
island patriarch with a senile 
fancy for wax vestas, so I re- 
sumed my journey to the “big 
house.” 

As I topped another rise I 
got the best view I had yet 
seen of the lie of the island. 
A group of larger buildings on 
another hillock, still well over 
a mile ahead, was evidently 
the mansion at last. Behind 
me I saw the doetor’s house, 
and noted with a nod unto my- 
self that it stood distinotly in 
the north-west district of the 
island. It was no long walk 
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from that bleak habitation to 
the Scollays’ on the shore. 

And now I addressed myself 
to a delicate question. If I 
were going to keep up the part 
of suspicious stranger at the 
Rendalls’, at all events to begin 
with, what account of my ar- 
rival should I give? It must 
be a tale plausible enough to 
keep them in doubt, for unless 
the laird himself were actually 
up to his neck in treason (and, 
though I was prepared for any- 
thing by this time, there were 
limits to the assumptions I ven- 
tured to make), he would cer- 
tainly wire either to the police 
or the naval authorities, and I 
should immediately become a 
mere spectator. In fact, I 
would probably not be allowed 
even to stay and look on. 

And this was not mere selfish 
desire for glory and excitement. 
I was quite capable of seeing 
that my tale might not con- 
vince older and wiser people as 
thoroughly as it convinced my- 
self. In fact, I felt a strong pre- 
sentiment that I should merely 
be put down as a brilliant liar, 
and the spy-hunt would come 
to an end—with the spy still in 
the island, That was where I 
still do think I was justified 
in playing the hand myself. 

Bat what tale could I tell? 
The truth—that I had dropped 
out of a balloon? Who would 
believe it for an instant unless 
I produced the hidden para- 
chute? And if I unearthed 


the parachute the whole island: 
would know in a couple of 
hours, and the people I was 
after would also be convinced. 
And it would not be a convio- 
tion that I was a fellow Hun. 
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And then I ehanced to turn 
my head, and I had an inspira- 
tion. About five miles out to 
sea I saw a ship, quite dis- 
tinctly enough to spot her as 
@ oruiser of much the same 
type as the ship I had soared 
out of yesterday. I filled in 
the details of the inspiration 
as I walked, and when at last 
I saw her head away into the 
far distance the final touch was 
given. 

As I drew near the house 
the road showed a tendency to 
meander, and since I was get- 
ting pretty hungry and counted 
on luncheon with the laird, be 
he patriot or traitor, I left the 
highway and followed a path 
across a clover-field. Though 
the house and its farm were 
so near, and I could see half 
a dozen other homesteads not 
far away, yet there was not a 
living soul in sight, or any 
sound save from the peewits 
and the gulls, I don’t know 
how to convey the impression 
of out-of-the-worldness and 
back - of - beyondness produced 
by this sense of silence and 
space, and by the look of the 
house and its whole surround- 
ings. The path sloped up to 
it through a grass paddock, 
rather like the approach to the 
doctor’s house, only this grass 
was short and well-tended, and 
there were one or two flower- 
beds before the door and ivy 
en one of the walls (where the 
wind was least destructive); 
and though the mansion was 
weather-beaten and plain grey, 
it had nothing of the bleak 
and chilly aspect of the other 
house, It, simply looked as 
though it had lived a long 
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and stormy life and had now 
gone to sleep. 

At one side stretched a high- 
walled garden, with the tops 
of a few stunted trees just 
showing their heads, and close 
at the back of the place one 
could see a collection of farm 
buildings, very like the mansion 
architecturally, only greyer 
and more weathered. A fairly 
steep roof, crow-stepped gables, 
rough -cast walls, and rather 
small windows seemed to my 
untutored eye to be the chief 
features of the whole stone 
gathering. 

“Somebody very primitive 
obviously lives here,” I said to 
myself as I pulled the bell. 

Out it came bodily in my 
hand, so I carefully pushed 
it back and tried a large 
brass knocker instead—a mas- 
sive affair, that looked as 
though it had once been part 
of a shipwreck. I knocked 
once, I knocked twice, I 
knocked thrice, and then the 
door opened, and I enjoyed 
a fresh sensation. 

Instead of the prehistoric 
being I had expected, a girl 
stood in the open door looking 
at me out of a quite remark- 
ably bright pair of eyes—dis- 
concertingly bright, in fact. 
She was dressed in the very 
smartest and most up-to-date 
country kit—short tweed skirt 
of a pleasing greenish hue, 
stockings to match, brown 
brogued shoes, and a blouse 
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that might have come from 
Paris. Her hair was dressed 
as fashionably as the rest of 
her, and her face was of pre- 
cisely the kind I had least 
expected to see—rather thin, 
with neatly chiselled features 
and delicate eyebrows, and an 
entirely sophisticated expres- 
sion, There was no doubt 
she was decidedly pretty, and 
quite delightfully fresh and 
trim-looking. But her eyes 
were her best feature. As I 
looked straight into them for 
an instant, I could scarcely 
bring myself to play the part 
I had arranged. They seemed 
as though they would be a 
little difficult to deceive. 

However, thank Heaven I 
have lived down most of the 
virtues that embarrass the 
young. I had lied before, 
been found out, and lived 
through it; so I clicked my 
heels together, bowed, and in- 
quired—. 

“Is Meester Rindall in?” 

(My accent wasn’t really 
quite as bad as that, but I 
should have to invent fresh 
vowels to illustrate what it 
actually sounded like.) 

I had expected some slight 
symptoms of alarm, but she 
answered with perfect com- 
posure and in a voice that 
matched the hair and blouse— 

“Yes, he is, Will you come 
in?” 

I bowed again, and entered 
the mansion of Mr Rendall. 
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TOP-HAT OR TURBAN? 


BY ZERES, 


* Against stupidity heaven itself fights in vain. 


The stupidity of England is 


colossal where India is concerned.”—Lucas MALET. 


A SPECIAL train is rushing 
across the dusty Punjaub 
towards India’s navel.? 

Since two days it has 
been steaming through tropi- 
cal Bengal and the ancient 
kingdoms of Oudh and Agra. 

Its long journey accom- 
plished, it now roars impa- 
tiently across the iron bridge 
that spans the Jumna and 
hoots its fretful way into the 
yawning city. 

It bears three Indian Gov- 
ernors, who have come hither 
to meet the new Secretary 
of State. They are about 
to attend his conference on 
Indian Political Reform, The 
other rulers of Hind are also 
Speeding Delhi-wards. The 
bitter cold of a Punjaub 
January strikes shrewdly at 
the early arrived travellers 
from the tropic south, They 
leave the warm comfort of 
their snug saloons, and after 
being welcomed by a dazzling 
A.D.C. of wasp-like waist, 
bury themselves shiveringly 
under the furs of the Vice- 
regal automobiles. 

At Delhi the Government 
of India is still in camp, and 
amid a sea of canvas a small 


and unpretentious bungalow 


marks the official residence of 
the Governor-General, Small 
and unpretentious though this 


temporary pavilion be, its very 
simplicity is impressive. It 
recalls the days when there 
were giants in the land, who 
were wont to give ourt yet 
weighty commands—affecting 
whole kingdoms and ancient 
thrones—from their tent-doors 
and saddle-bows. British rule 
in the East is only imposingly 
dignified just so long as it 
avoids material ostentation. 
With careless oriental mag- 
nificence it cannot compete: 
Lord Curzon essayed the im- 
possible, and was happily 
burlesqued by the dancing- 
girls of Delhi. 

The imperial city is now 4 
scene of busy activity. 

Home-bred politicians pace 
its lawns side by side with 
Indian Proconsuls, and neither 
seem quite able to convince 
each other of their respective 
sanity. 

Native Extremists, who in 
the past have “done time” 
in H.M., jails, lie down with 
native Moderates, and both 
attempt — unsuccessfully — to 
disguise their mutual emotions. 

At the railway station re- 
lays of hired bazar claqueurs 
welcome with professional en- 
thusiasm the arrival of every 
“public” Indian character ; 
and the Indian civil servant 
curses the day when an in- 











1 A bazar term for Delhi. 
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vitation issued to Mr Chamber- 
lain was accepted by his suc- 
cessor, Mr Montagu ! 

That delightfully outspoken 
Anglophobe, Mr Lajpat Rai, 
informs us frankly that few 
Britons are capable of ap- 
proaching the study of Indian 
affairs other than in a narrow 
spirit of Imperial braggadocio, 
but this very critic of our 
lack of larger vision is himself 
quite incapable of disoussing 
Britain’s undeniably helpful 
association with his native 
land other than in a spirit 
of fretful unreason.! Indeed, 
if the conservative Anglo- 
Indian is too prone to insist 
unduly upon his undoubted 
claims to India’s gratitude, 
the Young Indian is an equal 
offender against the law of 
good taste when, losing all 
sense of proportion, he child- 
ishly vilifies the race to whom 
he owes his immediate exist- 
ence,” 

In considering the Indian 
Nationalist Party’s attitude 
towards political change, let 
us attempt to employ a vision 
rather more comprehensive 
than Mr Lajpat Rai deems 
possible for the bucolic British 
Imperialist. 

It is, of course, perfectly 
obvious that no alien form of 
Government, however good, 
can ever provide an entirely 
satisfactory substitute for an in- 
digenous one. Indeed, rule by 
foreigners can only be morally 
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justified just so long as rule by 
natives bids fair to constitute 
a danger to local civilisation, 
This has always been our 
official attitude towards India, 
and it is the only possible one 
for a democratic—albeit Im- 
perial—race. 

In the past we have given 
solemn assurances to the 
Peoples of India that British 
enterprise in their country was 
primarily in the nature of a 
“missionary ” effort, and by no 
means necessarily represented & 
deliberate policy of permanent 
domination. It is the speedy 
redemption of such pledges 
that the Indian Nationalist 
party is now demanding from 
the grandsons of the men who 
madethem, The Young Indian 
is urging the British parlia- 
mentarian to help him to ad- 
vance boldly along the path 
of political progress, and he 
denies the necessity of that 
continued caution which offi- 
cial Anglo-India still advises. 
In this last connection, the 
Nationalist accuses official- 
dom of views that are un- 
duly reactionary ; the outcome, 
as he contends, of tradi- 
tion and instinct —if not of 
self-interest pure and simple. 
He sweeps aside the official 
contention that the peculiari- 
ties of Indian psychology 
still call for the continuance 
of a semi-patriarchal form of 
Government that is admin- 
istered by impartial outsiders. 
Conversely he attempts to trace 





1 Vide his book ‘ Young India,’ proscribed in India on account of its anar- 
chical leanings, with an illuminating (!) preface by Commander Josiah Wedge- 


wood, M.P. 


2 As a being living in security, and one who is not conscripted for Armageddon. 
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half the defects in the Indian 
national character to the com- 
plete national irresponsibility 
that is enjoyed under a too 
fostering foreign rule. He 
protests that the oure for 
India’s admitted lack of ad- 
ministrative talent does not lie 
in Englishmen supplying the 
deficiency, but rather in de- 
veloping the indigenous idea, 
regardless of the temporary 
loss of efficiency that must be 
expected during the process. 
The Indian Nationalist does 
not necessarily deny the reality 
of Britain’s good offices in the 
past, but his argument now is, 
that the very success of British 
rule in India tends to emascu- 
late indigenous genius and to 
atrophy nativetalent. Finally, 
. the Young Indian points out 
that a class of anglicised intell:- 
genzia has now arisen in the 
country,—a class which he 
asserts is fully capable of 
directing the affairs of state 
without further foreign inter- 
ference. 

As citizens of the freest 
country in the world, we Eng- 
lishmen should now, of course, 
be the last men to discourage 
any signs of the working of poli- 
tical leaven among a hitherto 
subject people.! But the eternal 
difficulty in India is to deter- 
mine where real progress lies, 
and where—conversely—it is 
only the mocking shadow of 
the solid substance. Undue 
scepticism or excessive preju- 
dice may—or may not—exist 
among Englishmen in India 
whereindigenous political activ- 
ities are concerned; but most 


certainly the credulous optim- 
ism of Westminster in clutch- 
ing at every straw of political 
self-realisation that is swirled 
perilously upon the rough tide 
of other Indian activities is 
merely the optimism of pro- 
found ignorance: an ignorance 
of baffling local conditions that 
the Indian politician—laugh- 
ing in his sleeve—is for ever 
exploiting. 

We have hitherto restricted 
ourselves to giving publicity to 
the very obvious fact that 
British Rule in India lends 
itself to easy (and occasionally 
honest) attack at the hands of 
Indians who have recently been 
educated on Western lines. 
But anglicised Indians are 
only an exotic development of 
British occupation, and them- 
selves are wholly dependent 
for continued existence upon 
British support and British 
encouragement. Their present 
prestige—such as it is—is a 
highly artificial one,—the re- 
flected glory of the dominant 
race. If Britain’s association 
with India were to come to an 
end, and if the Nationalist 
Party were left unsupported to 
its own devices, Young India 
and its ideals would perish in 
a single generation. In no 
logical sense, therefore, can 
anglicised Indians be regarded 
as the true interpreters of vital 
indigenous needs; nor—for 
reasons which will appear later 
—can we share their own be- 
lief-‘that the increased political 
responsibility they now de- 
mand would alter their present 
position very radically. 





1 “Subject” in a Western democratic sense. 
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We will now proceed to re- 
veal aspects of our Great 
Asiatic Adventure other than 
those dominated by the oratory 
and prose of the intelligent 
Young Indian, This further 
revelation may, perhaps, show 
that in a world of practical 
reality our very complex 
Eastern problems will not be 
an hour nearer*solution by re- 
stricting ourselves to forensic 
argument with the hybrid 
Nationalist Party. 


“That your Honourable Ex- 
cellency will be mercifully 
gracious enough to safeguard 
the lives and liberties of the 
Muslim Community of Z— 
from the Constitutional Reforms 
of the new Secretary of State 
now domiciled at Delhi.” 

So runs a tactless telegram 
to a high British official; and 
it is only one of many where 
the Muslim, the native Chris- 
tian, the casteless, untouch- 
able, and other non - Hindu 
communities, who aggregate 
one hundred million souls, only 
see in the Home Rule pro- 
gramme an alarming menace 
of Brahmanical domination.) 
That “Home Rule” would 
gravely endanger the liberties 
—and possibly the lives — of 
all Indian minorities now 
safeguarded by an impartial 
British Government is an in- 
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disputable fact; and it must 
be remembered that in India 
minorities are not merely 
matters of party but of dis- 
tinct race, and jarring creed 
as well.2 But three months 
ago we were treated to the 
edifying spectacle of the 
Hindu population in two 
Provinces rising and smiting 
their outnumbered Moham- 
edan neighbours hip and 
thigh.® It was only the 
much-maligned British official 
‘on .the spot who finally con- 
trived to separate them, and 
who at last brought whole- 
some justice home to the 
offenders; the “Leaders of 
Indian Thought” stood afar 
off in Calcutta and Madras 
writing hysterical newspaper 
articles, in which they ac- 
cused the Government of 
having deliberately engineered 
the émeute* Experiments in 
democracy where the standard 
of civilisation is low are pro- 
verbially dangerous, It is as 
though you were to fill a 
child’s Christmas stocking with 
matches, paper, and gun- 
powder. Indians as a whole 
have not yet progressed to 
that point where religious 
fanaticism, narrew tribal jeal- 
ousy, and inherited prejudice 
can be safely relegated to a 
world of side issues. The 
whole of Indian life, from the 





1 The Hindus in India greatly outnumber all the other communities com- 
bined, and are both feared and detested for the arrogant exclusiveness of their 


social and religious freemasonry. 


? In his recent publication on responsible Government for India, Mr Lionel 
Curtis has, it is true, indicated special measures for the safeguarding of minorities. 
To those who know their Asia all such suggested measures seem singularly un- 


practical. 
8 In Behar and Orissa. 


4 In order to discredit the present activities of the Nationalist Party. 
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caste- ridden kitchen to the 
secluded seraglio, still continues 
on lines that, from a Western 
point of view, are essentially 
undemocratic. In consequence, 
the wisdom of the present 
Parliamentary proposals to in- 
erease unduly and develop 
prematurely Western political 
institutions in a country where 
the abstract ideals of equality 
and fraternity are still im- 
pious and indecent absurd- 
ities, seems open to serious 
question, Lord Morley has 
pointed out that, in European 
history, it has always been 
small, energetic, and progres- 
sive - minded political min- 
orities who have had to 
push the backward classes 
of their respective countries 
nolens volens along the path 
of progress. The Morley school 
of political thought holds that 
the birth of a small class of 
anglicised Indians in India has 
now given us & similar human 
lever for the gradual upraising 
of the conservative masses in 
that Peninsula. Those who 
know India may perhaps be 
pardoned if they venture te 
challenge the complete accuracy 
of the suggested parallel. In 
Earopean States the arbiters 
of national destiny have in the 
past only been able to carry 
all before them just so long 
as they possessed the moral 
and physical support of their 
fellow-countrymen at the crisis 
of their immediate activities. 
From the days of Cromwell 
to those of Robespierre—Lord 
Morley cites the English and 
French Revolutions as examples 
of his argument—all political 
parties of progressive views 
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have gripped the popular im- 
agination—or failed. In India 
it is useless to pretend that the 
anglicised native has given any 
sign of compelling the confi- 
dence of his fellow-countrymen 
or of awakening in them any 
spirit of emulation. The reason 
is easily intelligible. Unlike 
the remotely related conditions 
of Europe of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the 
gulf to-day between ‘“Con- 
servative” India and “ Pro- 
gressive’ India is by no means 
simply one of mental or moral 
inequality. On the contrary, 
the difference is qualitative 
rather than quantitative; one 
of nature rather than degree, 
The Nationalist Party sees 
national salvation in Western 
mimicry, Conservative India 
sees national suicide in such 
a course. In inviting the 
peoples of India to advance 
on lines that may happen to 
commend themselves to our 
own rather materialistic West- 
ern minds, we must never for- 
get that in effect we are asking 
them to renounce all that makes 
for their racial, religious, and 
social individuality. So far 
all that is sturdily independ- 
ent in Indian psychology, both 
racially and individually, has 
unquestionably been repelled 
by Western innovations; even 
as all that is locally feeble and 
parasitical has been feverishly 
attracted by them. The reason 
is not far to seek. A prophet 
without honour in his own 
country is ever ready to turn 
his coat, but the more worthy 
citizen patriotically resents the 
obliteration of national land- 
marks. In intervening in the 
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course of an Oriental civilisa- 
tion that is so different from 
—but not everywhere inferior 
to—our own, we have as Occi- 
dentals prematurely introduced 
@ hundred unnatural factors 
into Indian life, and we have 
disturbed what would normally 
have been a process of natural 
selection. We have saved the 
unfit from going te the wall; 
we have placed restraints upon 
the virile that have prevented 
them from realising their ob- 


vious local destiny ; and to-day . 


we are bolstering up an un- 
authoritative class of eur own 
artificial creation, and our 
Liberal statesmen seriously 
imagine that in ten years’ time 
the Peninsula as a whole will 
be ready to accept such men 
as its leaders! We have 
recently seen in Russia the 
workmen, the peasants, and 
the soldiers of that distracted 
country hurl one clique of 
bourgeois intelligenzia after an- 
other from place and power. 
There is not the slightest 
doubt but that the masses 
of India—the restive coolie, 
the feudal-minded raiyat, the 
contemptuous sepoy, and the 
fanatical cleric—would follow 
the Russian mouwjiks’ example 
to-morrow if a form of ideal- 
ised babudom were to be 
imposed upon them in place 
of a vigorous, firm, and prac- 
tical Government. For us 
to set up a locally unin- 
fluential ‘“‘ National” Govern- 
ment that would be impotent 
to enforce its decrees save at 
the point of the protecting 
British bayonet, would not only 
be an act of political absurd- 
ity, it would be an act of the 
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grossest tyranny as well, It 
would be tantamount to en- 


couraging a small boy to bait 
a shackled tiger with a red- 
hot poker. 

While we must progress in 
India, we must progress on 
lines that are rational. Ra- 
tional in the sense of being 
at least mildly intelligible to 
that great Indian majorit 
which cares absolutely noth- 
ing for our Western political 
shibboleths. 

There would be something 
exquisitely comic—if it were 
not tragic as well—in the 
spectacle of a matter-of-fact 
British Democracy attempting 
to grope its unillumined way 
into the dark chambers of the 
Oriental mind. 

Imagine a Board School 
teacher of impeccable morality, 
clad in the dull alpaca of 
Anglo-Saxon respectability, 
being initiated protestingly by 
some dusky Eastern wanton 
into the doubtful intricacies 
of the Can-can, and you have 
a not overdrawn picture of 
Western democracy’s embar- 
rassed and scandalised inves- 
tigations of Indian life and 
thought. Westminster is for 
ever trying to “ rescue” India 
—that is the only word—and 
the unregenerate old harridan 
has no intention of being “res- 
cued.” Never in this world 
will she’ listen to the mild 
blandishments of the “good 
kind” Liberal reformer, for 
she has known hotter kisses 
from the firmer lips of stronger 
men, Our Morleys and our 
Montagus will never blot out 
her passionate memories of 
three thousand years’ blood 
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and lust, with their catchword 
phraseology of “dyarchy ” and 
“devolution”; nor can they 
hope to be the successful ri- 
vals of her fierce dead lovers 
—Akbar, Shah-Jahan, and 
Aurungzib—when they offer 
her the Band - of - Hope - like 
civilisation of their own Eng- 
lish suburbs. She has known 
intrigue, romance, strife, power, 
beauty, shame, virtue, and vice, 
when our own ancestors were 
prehistoric barbarians in wolf- 
skins; and in the light of her 
own pregnant past our modern 
political jugglings seem to her 
weary yet patient mind as the 
disturbing games of ingenu- 
ously importunate children. 
There have probably only been 
three Europeans who have 
ever approached understand- 
ing India, and their names 
read in strange contrast. 

They are Pierre Loti, John 
Nicholson, and Clive, India 
has ever kept a warm place in 
her vagrant heart for the poet, 
the soldier, or the cynic; and 
when any man has happened 
to combine the limitations of 
the three she .has worshipped 
him idolatrously. As for the 
British M.P. shod in the elastio- 
sided boot of awful seriousness, 
and bearing conventional sal- 
vation in a Gladstone bag, he 
is entirely outside her ken, for 
like Gallio she cares for none 
of these things. 

We here reach the crux of 
the whole problem—is India 
to “advance” on “Liberal” 
lines that are a travesty of 
English civilisation, or upon 
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those more suited to her native 
genius ? 

We have the alternatives of 
a genuine Indian renaissance, 
or Westminster's present bright 
idea—namely, the substitution 
of the top-hat for the turban. 
In effect all parliamentary pro- 
posals for Indian progress have 
hitherto always taken it for 
granted that India’s salvation 
can only be assured by a gradual 
process of Anglicisation. This 
unimaginative policy was de- 
termined many years ago with 
the foggy notion that what was 
good for an English garden 
must be equally good for an 
Indian jungle. Has this policy 
been a success? “By their 
fruits shall ye know them.” 

Let us see. 

With one solitary exception 
—and the exception is of course 
Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore— 
theintelligenzia of modern India 
have added not one jot or one 
tittle to the ancient treasures 
of the country’s culture in the 
realms of literature, scholar- 
ship, art, or architecture. In- 
deed in this last connection, 
incredible though it may ap- 
pear, no English-trained Indian 
architect of sufficient profes- 
sional ability is forthcoming to 
plan the new public buildings 
at Delhi, and the whole busi- 
ness is unavoidably in the hands 
of Englishmen. 

Despite what one might im- 
agine would be the strong 
competition of Indians educat- 
ed on Western lines, the bulk 
of the very important internal 





1 Required now that the Government of India has transferred its headquarters 


from Calcutta to that city. 
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trade of the country still re- 
mains in the very capable hands 
of the Marwaris, a shrewd and 
conservative - minded class of 
native trader who know little 
or nothing of English business 
methods, Indeed, unless secure 
of official patronage and a safe 
Government appointment, the 
“educated” Indian lacking 
private means appears incap- 
able of keeping his head above 
water among his fellow-country- 
men, and it is those who fail to 
obtain such Sirkari employ- 
ment who become—faute de 
mieux—professional politicians. 

Soldiers—both British and 

Indian officers of the Native 
Army—will tell you despon- 
dently that while the virus of 
Western materialism is unques- 
tionably ruining .the martial 
qualities of such warlike races 
as have here and there become 
contaminated by it, Western 
idealism has done absolutely 
nothing to uplift the morale 
of the effeminate races. 
“3 Finally, the old and very vivid 
religious sense of India that 
formerly played so great a 
part—beneficial as well as sin- 
ister—in her every activity, is 
all but dead among those of 
her sons who have embraced 
the spirit ef Western life. 

Is there, therefore, any prac- 
tical indication that Western 
conceptions of civilisation can 
ever afford suitable media for 
healthy Eastern self-expression? 
On the contrary, the British 
educational pedagogue and the 
British political pedant are 
sapping and devitalising Indian 
culture, Indian virility, and 
Indian spirituality. All this 
with no compensating results 
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that are proportionate to the 


mental havoc and moral 
damage for which their offici- 
ous hands are responsible, 
A policy of Anglicisation ig 
only another name for dena- 
tionalisation. The denational- 
ising of a race has a deleterious 
effect upon its psychology as 
a whole, rendering it sterile 
and barren both in imagination 
and achievement. It is only 
the short-sighted who are de- 
ceived by the temporary ad- 
vantages that may sometimes 
be gained by disturbing a 
process of normal evolution. 
Young India is always citing 
modern Japan as an example 
of what can be accomplished 
by an Eastern race accepting 
Western civilisation boldly. 
But ignoring for the moment 
the fact that the Japanese and 
the Indian races are utterly 
contradictory, both in present 
characteristics and in past 
history, the difference between 
the spirit of Modern Japan 
and the spirit of Young India 
is very substantial and very 
significant. 

Japan uses certain aspects 
of foreign civilisation for her 
own national ends; Young 
India—ashamed of its own 
national language, religion, and 
customs—seeks to become a 
foreigner. The first spirit is 
the right one for Asia Pro- 
gressive, in the second lies the 
germ of national impotence. 

Kill the soul of a race, and 
its body—or, rather, its carcase 
—is not worth the saving, for 
races, like men, do not live 
by bread alone, <A race can 
only call its soul its own just 
so long as it is permitted to 
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interpret the meaning of life 
through the vehicle of its own 
consciousness. Such interpre- 
tations are not always perfect 
or complete, but at least they 
possess the virtue of origin- 
ality, without which saving 
grace the soul of a people 
dies, 

Destroy Indian religion- in 
the name of rational progress 
until all native idealism is 
dead; snub the “conservative” 
fighting races in the presence 
of the “progressive” clerkly 
ones until, shamed like naughty 
children, the former neglect the 
arts of war and the land be- 
comes completely gelt; ignore 
or sneer at the unsophisticated 
Indian until everything in- 
digenous in speech, thought, 
dress, and manners is invested 
with a subtle inferiority, ... 
quench, in fact, every spark 
of native self-respect, pride, 
virility, and reverence, and you 
obtain—what? The true but 
tactless answer is the stamp of 
“Indian” who is invited to 
Viceregal Lodge to meet Seo- 
retaries of State—the same 
casuistical breed that has al- 
ready discredited the whole of 
its fellow-countrymen in South 
Africa and British Columbia 
among our overseas cousins, to 
whom the name of “Indian” 
has all too justly become 
anathama, 

Is there indeed no type of 
Indian worthy of our poli- 
ticians’ consultation other than 
those who wear the top-hat? 
Are the brains under the 
turban in reality so much 
inferior ? 

The British Parliamentarian 
has an intelligent habit of re- 
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ferring to the whole of India 
outside the bilingual hybrid 
clique as the “illiterate masses.” 
Most certainly illiterate masses 
do exist in India by the million, 
but as distinct from them there 
are many Indians who, although 
educated in an Eastern as op- 
posed to a Western sense, can 
by no means be ealled illiterate. 
There are Indians who have 
never bowed the knee to the 
Baal of Western mimicry, but 
who yet possess a native wit 
and shrewdness that is the 
heritage of centuries, Theirs 
is a sense of proportion and bal- 
ance that is too often lacking 
in the restless Western dema- 
gogue; and their actual mental- 
tty is often far higher than that 
of our simian-minded Moti Lal 
Ghoses, Pundit Malaviyas, and 
Bipinchandra Pals, all added 
together, It is true that 
hitherto this self-respecting 
class of Indian has not come 
forward in political activities, 
but at present it is impossible 
for them to do so. 

They speak no English, and 
during the present unnatural 
political apotheosis of the two- 
tongued Indian even the local 
debates of Previncial Councils 
are conducted in English. 

Cannot the whole of Indian 
public life be so reconstituted 
as to give a fair opportunity 
of political articulation to In- 
dians who are not babus ?—for 
that is what the whele problem 
really amounts to, as any Indian 
who is not a babu will readily 
tell you—with emphasis. 

The task, we admit, is not an 
easy one, but is it altogether 
impossible ? 

Practical reasons may ne- 
3c 
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cessitate many public services 
and a large portion of the 
technical machinery of admin- 
istration being continually de- 
veloped on European lines, but 
must this mania for the spread 
of Western Kulturin an Eastern 
country be indulged in even 
unto discouraging the use of 
the vulgar tongue in those very 
Councils where Indian senti- 
ment and Indian susceptibili- 
ties should find free, easy, and 
intimate ventilation ? 

Potential Akbars may not 
exist in India to-day, but we 
maintain that,if Indian political 
life were cleared of some of its 
hindering foreign atmosphere, 
a class of Indian leader of very 
different calibre to our present 
windy orators would rise to the 
political surface to-morrow. 

Let the land pursue its 
natural destiny without undue 
European hustling, which is as 
useless in the Hast as it is 
insulting. Despite the realised 
difficulties of such a course, let 
us conduct more of our public 
business in the languages of 
the people instead of in pidgin- 
English, and in addition to their 
gain in dignity our public 
assemblies will then begin to 
attract Indians of a more 
representative and a more re- 
sponsible stamp than have 
hitherto come forward. 

At the present hour there 
is an extravagant political 
spirit abroad in India, and 
the democracy of Britain does 
not seem to realise that it 
is a highly artificial spirit 
as well. Let us encourage 
Indians whose stake in the 
country is greater than a 
quill-pen to combat this spirit : 
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even without any encourage- 
ment on our part—nay, in the 
face of our direct opposition— 
many Indian communities are 
already taking concerted action 
against those of their fellow- 
countrymen whe now hold the 
ear of an uncomprehending 
House of Commons. 

If all this savours of re- 
action, we would point out 
that the virtue of a medicine 
lies in its effect, not in its 
ingredients or name: the 
present parrot-ory of “pro- 
gress’ is a complete misnomer 
for what is really new hap- 
pening in India. 

The old Radical war-cry 
used to be, “India for the 
Indians.” If the present pro- 
posals for “constitutional re- 
form” held the slightest hope 
of any genuine political ad- 
vance being made in the 
peninsula, all that is best in 
India—both brown and white 
—would now hail them with 
acclamation: the Indian for 
obvious reasons, the British 
official because they would set 
the crown upon his labours, 

But it is not “India for 
the Indians” with which such 
proposals pretend even to be 
concerned; they merely deal 
—if we study their practical 
development —with the be- 
trayal of the country into 
the hands of those of her 
sons who secretly despise her 
most. 

India for the place-seeker, 
if you like, India for the 


Bengali and Madrassi jour- 


nalist and lawyer, who, to- 
gether with their sons, dare 
not fight for their country 
themselves, but who exploit 
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the deeds of other men and 
races who do. India for 


the plausible opportunist, the 
political adventurer, or the 
professional sycophant. India, 
in fact, for any one and 
every one except those who 
are proud of their birth and 
traditions, and who speak, 
think, act, pray, live, and die 
as Indians, regardless of what 
the mad English may think 
of their conduct. 

Until and unless what is 
essentially Indian, as opposed 
to Anglicised, comes into its 
own; until and unless a policy 
of advance is indicated that is 
acceptable to the real India, 
as opposed te the sham—all 
talk of ‘“‘progress” between 
Peshawar and Cape Comorin 
is the crassest folly and the 
most insular of English im- 
pertinences. One British ad- 
ministrator in India has already 
had the courage to come for- 
ward and denounce boldly the 
atmosphere of humbug, expe- 
diency, and unreality which is 
surrounding all Indian political 
activities to-day. 

That man is the Lieut.- 
Governor of the Panjaub. 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer rose 
in Council and arraigned with 
merciless logic the lip-service, 
the mock heroics, and the 
shams of those whom the 
people of his own sturdy 
Province scornfully call “ mon- 
key-men ”—that is to say, the 
politicians of Bengal, towards 
whom our own Radical emascu- 
lates are always so irresistibly 
attraeted. The class of men 
thus criticised, although ever 
first in the field where sour- 
rilous personalities are to be 
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indulged in at the expense of 
individual Englishmen — and 
Englishwomen—were thrown 
into a parexysm of fury, which 
was infinitely amusing, when 
for the first time in their 
lives they learned the taciless 
truth about themselves in a 
perfectly parliamentary man- 
ner. So great was the con- 
sternation of these political 
children—whose conception of 
political controversy is, “TI’ll 
hit you, but you mustn’t hit 
me” —that their critic was 
induced to apologise. Never- 
theless Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
only voiced the sentiments of 
every true Englishman — and 
Irishman — present when he 
held the mirror ef truth to 
those who dared not face it; 
and it is a pity that a little 
more political candour and a 
little less political politeness is 
not cultivated in Simla: that 
is to say, if Simla wishes its 
councils to be taken seriously 
rather than—as at present— 
regarded as vestry - meetings 
of super- gentility that are 
wirepulled from Whitehall. 

Whatever is, or is not, about 
to happen to India in the im- 
mediate future, one fact is 
unassailable—namely, the rais- 
ing of the whole vexed question 
of Indian Reform in time of 
war was quite unnecessary 
and wholly undesirable, 

Lord Morley —his name 
keeps cropping up unavoid- 
ably and with the persistence 
of a minute-gun when aspects 
of Indian muddle are on the 
tapis — has referred to the 
Anglo-Indian official as “that 
very nervous person.” This in 
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connection with the latter's 
frank objection to the former's 
sympathetic encouragement of 
Nihilism in India. Yet out- 
side spheres of actual anarchy 
it is always the Parliament- 
arian, and not the Anglo- 
Indian official, who is for ever 
scenting vague “Indian un- 
rest”’— that entirely imagin- 
ary unrest which is eternally 
“ necessitating ” pointless “con- 
cessions”” at inopportune mo- 
ments. As a matter of reality, 
until recently there had been 
singularly little unrest in 
India since the war began, 
and the present political ten- 
sion is simply the result of 
the Secretary of State's visit 
—or rather (to do him justice) 
the flourish of parliamentary 
trumpets with which this visit 
was heralded. 

It is true that the Extremist 
section of the Native Press 
was irritable over the free 
hand afforded the Criminal 
Investigation Department in 
the matter of interning mal- 
contents without trial, but the 
significant decrease in general 
crime that followed the inoar- 
ceration of such very ordinary 
enemies to law and order was 
providing the most effective 
answer to the criticisms of their 
journalistic sympathisers. 

Again, it is true that a few 
men in half a dozen distantly 
separated native regiments 
showed active signs of insubor- 
dination, which in some cases 
came—abortively—to a head. 
But such trouble was in no way 
connected with political dis- 
content; it was due on the one 
hand to reluctance among the 
more fanatical of Moslems to 
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fight against Turkey, and on 
the other, to seduction pure and 
simple by enemy gold. 

In short, no ripple of unrest 
of unusual aspect was dis- 
cernible upon the eompara- 
tively calm surface of Indian 
affairs until Westminster de- 
cided that such a ripple ought 
to be discernible. 

The Annie Besant fiasco was 
the last stinging irritant with 
which our meddlesome wise- 
acres did finally succeed in re- 
opening old political sores. 
“The great A. B.”—as she is 
known locally—having failed as 
a satisfactory successor to the 
inimitable Madame Blavatski 
in impudent charlatanism, sud- 
denly decided to turn her 
’prentice hand to Indian poli- 
tics. Her pernicious activities 
proving distasteful to the 
Government of Bombay, she 
was very rightly removed 
from that Province under the 
Defence of India Act. She 
next proceeded to Madras, but 
even the Governor of that Pro- 
vince—and he is an ex-M.P. on 
the Liberal -side—found her 
presence intolerable, and since 
she resolutely refused to stem 
the Niagara-like flow of her 
awful eloquence, he hardened 
his Liberal heart and interned 
her. 

During her internment she 
led the Government a dance, 
She alluded to her grey hairs 
at great length; she sighed 
patiently over the iniquities of 
those whom she generously— 
and loudly—forgave; but at 
odd moments this “aged female 
Saint”—to quote her Bengali 
admirers — was still human 
enough to deal some very 
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shrewd stabs where official 


armour was not at its 
strongest. 

Later pressure—of that in- 
direct and subtle kind which 
can always be repudiated if 
necessary without actual false- 
hood as politicians know truth 
—appears to have been brought 
to bear from England upon the 
Government of India with the 
view of securing her release.' 
Her release inevitably followed, 
and was explained on the 
grounds that the whole poli- 
tical situation had, since her 
incarceration, undergone a very 
material change. Since this 
explanation was so very pal- 
pably of that order where the 
wish is father to the thought— 
(even now the real essence of 
the political situation has not 
altered in the slightest)—it 
misled nobody for a moment. 
The wisdom or folly of her 
internment in the-first instance 
is open to question—deporta- 
tion would have met her case 
far better: the wisdom or folly 
of her release admits of no dis- 
cussion at all. Inconsistency 
in its statesmen is distrusted 
by the public everywhere. In 
the East such displays of shilly- 
shally are doubly dangerous, 
and in Mrs Besant’s triumph 
plain Englishmen in India re- 
alised at once that here was 
& political Maiwand to be lived 
down. The worst of the whole 
incident has been its undoubt- 
ed backwash. Mrs Besant, of 
course, means literally nothing 
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to the masses of India, whe 
have never even heard of her; 
but as an indirect result of 
her successful defiance of estab- 
lished Government a vague 
shadowy belief has since spread 
from bazar to bazar and can- 
tonment to cantonment, after 
the mysterious fashien common 
to Eastern life—of which our 
rulers are, of course, too re- 
spectable to knew anything— 
that all is not well with the 
Raj; that the strength of the 
Sirkar’s arm has weakened, and 
that the Sahib Log are ex- 
hausted and enfeebled by the 
long and weary strain of war. 

During some recent religious 
rioting a bazar rumour had 
prepared the way for a week’s 
disorder, with a whisper that 
is not altogether lacking in 
mild significance at the pres- 
ent moment, “Fear nothing, 
brothers” (it said), “but smite 
the kine-killers,? for the Sirkar 
is short of ammunition !” 

And this is the happy mo- 
ment chosen by our political 
saviours from Westminster to 
visit us with their airy dreams 
of an Indian Utopia that are 
to materialise by next winter 
at latest! 

They acouse Anglo-India of 
undue “nervousness ” — these 
sheltered clerkly men who 
have never seen danger them- 
selves—and they cry out that 
officialdom is devoid of the 
bold imagination that can 
happily anticipate the future. 
The Indian Civil Service may 





1 The only alternative to this supposition is that the Viceroy deliberately 


reversed his own policy. 


* Term used by Hindus for those who do not respect the sanctity of the cow. 


In this case Mohamedans, 
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not be an altogether perfect 
institution, but in this actual 
instance the only reply that 
it need deign to give its cock- 
sure critics is contained in 
General Washington’s classic 
arraignment of the stubborn 
unreason and incorrigible self- 
conceit of the mother of Par- 
liaments, Even as then Par- 
liament was determined that 
the men on the spot in 
America were insolent knaves, 
so now in India it believes 
them to be obstruotive fools. 
It was wrong before in its 
estimate of overseas conditions, 
and it is wrong again now, 
although the tongues of men 
and angels would never per- 
suade it so. Before such 
apostles of so-called democracy 
come to India to undo in six 
months the work that took 
their betters over a century to 
accomplish, let them first con- 
sider the Dead Sea fruits of 
their mischievous Radical gospel 
in their own country. Lulled 
into a sense of false security by 
a score of populace-pacifying 
politicians, Armageddon found 
- the greatest Empire in the 
world unable to do aught 
for the invaded smaller na- 
tions, whose avowed champions 
Gladstone and his breed had 
always professed to be, except 
applaud—at the Music Hall— 
their courage under national 
débdcle, send them women— 
with ambulances—to succour 
their stricken manhood, and 
listen—at the Guildhall—to 
unctuous speeches about the 
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glorious advantages of Liberal 
Civilisation ! 

If the rugged and bloody 
military caste of Prussia be 
criminally responsible for gam- 
bling recklessly with the soul 
of what was formerly best in 
Germany, our own ring of in- 
effectual attorneys with their 
incerrigible parochialism have 
proved themselves equally un- 
fitted to uphold the honour of 
an Imperial race heavily bur- 
dened by honourable responsi- 
bilities, 

Such rag-tag professional 
politicians may—and do!—con- 
sider themselves on a far higher 
mental plane than that ocou- 
pied by those of their fellow- 
countrymen who are too busy 
to waste their lives fawning 
upon the mob in its own gutter; 
but the contempt! is mutual, 
and before listening to the ideas 
of such men—as these immedi- 
ately affect the wellbeing and 
safety of India to-day—the re- 
sponsible Briton engaged on con- 
structive work in the Empire 
wishes to learn exactly what 
this legal - radical school of 
thought has ever really accom- 
plished that he should now be 
expected to treat its present 
crazy dreams as serious pro- 
positions, 

Ignoring for the moment its 
failure to prepare for, or con- 
duct, war intelligently—for no 
one expects a lawyer or a Radi- 
cal to compete successfully with 
the realities of life—of what 
has it to be proud in those 
other spheres of imperial ac- 





1 ** Contempt.” 


Vide Lord Morley’s garrulously senile letters to Lord Minto 


on the subject of the superior wisdom of himself, Sir Edward Grey, Lord Haldane, 
and other Hun-bluffed mental Colossi, compared with mere Indian administrators ! 
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tivity that one might imagine 
would be within its dull com- 
prehension? Is it proud of its 
“statesmanship” in Ireland— 
all wholesome authority and 
elementary civilisation under- 
mined by an odious and treach- 
erous Cabinet’s cynical pur- 
chase of the rebel vote,... 
where loyal citizens have been 
sold into political slavery by 
grinning political Judases? 

Is it proud of its handi- 
work in “ British” Somaliland, 
with nearly a quarter of a 
million helpless British subjects 
belonging toa peculiarly enter- 
prising, versatile, and gallant 
African race, butchered or 
starved to death within two 
years of the shameful evacua- 
tion of that unhappy country ? 

Are they still proud—these 
men—of their helots’ gospel of 
crass materialism and ignoble 
egoism, preached assiduously 
to the people of Cromwell’s 
and Shakespeare’s England for 
ten deadly years, until it 
needed an international earth- 
quake to save the country 
from a moral decadence worse 
—because more deadly, self- 
satisfied, and selfish — than 
that of ancient and corrupt 
Rome itself? 

Is indeed the “honourable” 
record of our “progressive” 
and “ Liberal-minded”’ states- 
men such that any cautious 
man would trust them with 
his umbrella for ten un- 
watched and solitary minutes? 
and can any friend of India 
now witness the arrival in 
that country of such frank 
Antichrists of Empire with 
feelings other than those of 
the blankest dismay ? 
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India is a great confederacy 
of artificially united foreign 
States, between which great 
gulfs of speech, religion, and 
blood loom broadly. 

Such essential differences are 
as real to-day as they were a 
thousand years ago, and none 
save the wilfully blind or 
the incorrigibly ignorant can 
deny it. 

For the last half-century the 
British Raj has kept the peace 
in what was formerly the cock- 
pit of Asia, simply and solely 
by unostentatious spade-work, 
and not by magnificent dream- 
ing. So well has it performed 
its task that the Pax Britannica 
in India is now taken for 
granted by these careless and 
short - memoried _ visionaries 
from Westminster and Bow 
Bazar. Both may yet receive 
a most rude awakening in this 
particular connection if the 
controlling hand of the British 
official be torn too prematurely 
from the helm of the Indian 
ship of State. For this is 
whither Mrs Besant’s Home 
Rule programme directly tends, 
demanding asit does the speedy 
native control of Budget, Army, 
Police, and Justice; and ap- 
parently she is taken quite 
seriously by her fellow-lunatics, 
for she is accorded interviews 
with our political missionaries, 
and Young India has appointed 
her President of its “national ” 
Congress ! 

There are further objections 
to political wranglings in India 
in time of war—objections 
other than the obvious ones. 
The Secretary of State’s visit 
has raised the most extrava- 
gant hopes among anglicised 
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Indians. If all these hopes 
are not fully and speedily real- 


ised, the result will be to 
throw many moderates into 
the arms of the extremists, 
since they will consider them- 
selves tricked by empty prom- 
ises. If the prestige and funds 
of the irreconeilables be thus 
augmented, we may expect a 
recrudescence of the old hell- 
for-leather Morley régime of 
indiscriminate bomb-throwing 
and train-wrecking—a régime 
which, although in itself it never 
actually imperilled Imperial 
stability in India, cost us the 
life of many a valuable civil 
servant, and was responsible 
for a temporary reign of terror 
among millions of simple, loyal, 
and law-abiding citizens. 

These two aspects of the 
matter, however, cannot be 
expected to interest a Parlia- 
ment mainly composed of the 
Non-Combatants of Life. 

Rumour has it that Mr 
Montagu is no fool, and that 
he has not altogether been 
bluffed by the rhetoric of the 
Indian Nationalist party, as 
have so many Liberal poli- 
ticians before him. It is whis- 
pered that although the new 
Secretary of State came in 
like a lion, there are not signs 
wanting to show that he may 
yet go out like a lamb. 

Bat if, on his return to foggy 
Westminster, he refuses to lend 
his support to drastic changes 
on wild-cat lines, how will he 
justify his existence as the 
brave Young Parliamentary 
St George slaying the wicked 
old dragon of ‘“Sun-dried 
bureaucracy ” ? 

That, indeed, is the question, 
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and doubtless it is puzzling 
him as much as ourselves. 
Before we wish him bon 
voyage to England—as in 
common decency an official 
community is bound to do, 
regardless of its own political 
sentiments —let us whisper 
into his ear the reported 
advice of one of his own steno- 
graphers. Advice overheard— 
so it is said—by a delighted 
A.D.C.-in- Waiting— 


“T ’ope my bloke goes 
slow , . . y’see, one hour’s 
work for ‘%m means three 
for me!” 


Night and silence in the old 
Moghul Palace seem to throw 
India into truer perspective 
than day and hubbub at Vice- 
regal Ledge. Once the sun 
has sunk behind the lofty for- 
tification, these empty marble 
cerridors are thronged with the 
shades of the dead and mighty 
Past. In the cream-and-gold 
Dewan-i-khas the empty Mog- 
hul throne is empty no longer, 
for a procession of glorious 
ghosts come and sit on it again, 
and all smile cynically across 
the starlit Jumna. At whom 
or what do they smile?... 

The Dewan -i- Am — that 
wonderful erimson courtyard 
where the Moghul Emperors 
were wont to hold frequent 
and intimate public audience 
with every class of their sub- 
jects—is deserted these days of 
democratic reform ! 

No lenger are the petitions 
of the common people listened 
to; no longer does Indian pub- 
lic opinien count for anything ; 
it is only the privileged—and 
incidentally despised—few who 
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now have the right to speak 
In The Presence. 

It is because of this that 
the dead Emperors smile, for 
they know their India and its 
people. That naive, subtle, ou- 
rious people, whose inalienable 
right throughout history it has 
always been to speak boldly in 
open Darbar before their rulers, 
no matter whether their bold- 
ness cost them their heads or 
won them robes of honour. 

The fate of the Indian people 
once lay in the jewelled hands 
of the grim despots who used 
to sit just above us in that 
marvellously proportioned bal- 
cony which now shadows our 
paper as we write. 

It was perhaps a. primitive 
justice that such kings dis- 
pensed, but at least it was 
administered sympathetically 
in accordance with the people’s 
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understanding, and it came 
direct and unpolluted from the 
fount of honour for all men 
tosee. To-day we have changed 
all that; for now half a dozen 
unknown vizirs from a distant 
country are sitting in distrusted 
cabal behind closed doors that 
are jealously guarded by armed 
sentries, For we are civilised 
and democratic, and altogether 
different from those barbarous 
oriental Emperors of old. 

All the same, they were 
mighty men those Moghuls— 
the Tudors of the East—and 
they ruled vigorously,shrewdly, 
and on the whole wisely and 
well; their Empire only fell to 
pieces when betrayed by latter- 
day ministers and viceroys who 
proved too small in calibre for 
their mighty trust. 

Is history about to repeat 
itself—or not? 
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FLIGHT ERRANTS. 


II, ENCOUNTERS AND ENDURANCES, 


BY ‘“ CONTACT.” 


Nowapays the fag-end of 
an official report from France 
is invariably a brief summary 
of aeroplanes destroyed, shot 
down, or missing, The casual 
student of war may wonder 
just how much importance be- 
longs to such figures. These 
isolated combats, two or three 
miles above the battlefield, 
would seem to have but a 
slight direct bearing on the 
ordered scheme of a great 
campaign. 

Mereover, its very glamour 
makes the war in the air ap- 
pear as a thing apart from the 
war by land. The war cor- 
respondents, anxious to distil 
from the monstrous horrors of 
the modern battlefield what- 
ever may serve as popular 
romance, makes much of air 
duels and of the prowess of 
individual pilots; but never 
yet has he taken the trouble 
to explain that the success or 
failure of military operations as 
a whole is tactically dependent 
on the results of these detached 
aerial combats. The publio, 
therefore, looking through the 
rose-coloured reading-glass of 
the newspaper, is inclined to 
regard air-fighting at the front 
as a sort of Round Table cycle 
of combatant chivalry in a new 
element, sportive and wonder- 
ful, but having small bearing on 
the course of the war. 

Nothing eould be further 


frem the truth. Without ob- 
servation a trench-bound army 
would be very short-sighted, if 
not completely blind. The staff 
would have no photographs or 
reconnaissance reports of what 
is happening behind the enemy 
lines ; the gunners would have 
eyes neither to locate hostile 
batteries nor to destroy them, 
and thus prevent counter-de- 
struction; the infantry would 
have no photographs of the 
ground over which they were 
to advance, nor would it have 
reliable communication with 
the rear during an attaek. And 
the work and very existence of 
these observation craft depend 
entirely on the success of the 
fighting craft, as do the work 
and very existence of the craft 
that bomb and machine-gun 
the ammunition dumps, fac- 
tories, trains, bivouacs, aero- 
dromes, and other vital targets 
in enemy country. Besides 
this protection of friendly ob- 
servation and bombing ma- 
chines, the fighters must do 
their best to keep the air clear 
of hostile observation and 
bombing machines; so that it 
is obvious that the scout pilot’s 
job is of tremendous import- 
ance. 

The struggle for the aerial 
right of way in France is des- 
perate and unceasing, and its 
curve of successes is dented 
and uneven, Never yet has 4 
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complete mastery of the air 
been won by either side, for the 
third element is far vaster than 
the other two, and a limitless 
supply of aircraft would be 
necessary te obtain complete 
command of it. But if evi- 
dence be needed of the high 
quality of the British Flying 
Corps on the British front it is 
furnished by the following facts. 
Never once during the past 
year have the British failed to 
attain, whenever necessary, & 
temporary but overwhelming 
mastery of the air above and 
around the scene of an attack ; 
and for every German machine 
that darts across the trenches 
to spy out the land, dozens of 
British machines perform simi- 
lar work over German country, 
up to a radius of fifty miles 
from the lines, These achieve- 
ments are due in part to care- 
fully planned tactics, and in 
part to the offensive spirit of 
British pilots, 

This superierity was not 
always maintained. For ex- 
ample, the early part of 1916 
was a bad time for the Flying 
Corps, owing to the “Fokker 
scourge”—which was a very 
real scourge, despite the scoff- 
ings of political gentlemen in 
England. Afterwards the pen- 
dulum swung back to us, and 
throughout the Battle of the 
Somme the Flying Hun kept 
most of his tail between his 
legs, A few giants, such as 
the Fokker star Boelcke, put 
up a good fight, but most enemy 
pilots of the period persistent- 
ly refused battle except when 
we were greatly outnumbered. 
Diaries and admissions of pris- 
oners showed the depressing 
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effect on German morale of this 
superiority, in conjunction with 
the just-introduced low-flying 
tactics, 

Then followed the winter 
period of combatant inaction, 
during which both sides pre- 
pared for the next “shooting 
season ” of aeroplanes. In Eng- 
land both the system of air- 
craft supply and the sources 
of supply were subjected to 
much - needed reorganisation, 
and waste-paper baskets were 
chock-full of discarded red 
tape. Some very excellent 
types of machine were stan- 
dardised from the designs of 
the Bristol and Sopwith com- 
panies and of Captain Geoffrey 
de Haviland, and the dear old 
Royal Aircraft Factory gave 
birth to the 8S E 5, a really 
first-class scout. The Rolls- 
Royce Company was respon- 
sible for a good high-powered 
engine, and the Hispano-Suiza 
engine made its bow in the 
theatre of aerial war. But it 
was inevitable that the supply 
in quantity of these new pro- 
duetions must be difficult until 
the reorganisation was com- 
plete; although, as a matter of 
fact, the first few squadrons of 
them were ready for the early 
offensives of spring 1917, 

Meanwhile the Hun, after 
his defeat in the air country of 
the Somme, was making colos- 
sal efforts te do better. As is 
his custom when confrented 
withsuch a problem, hesearched 
for a master-organiser, gave 
the man selected almost des- 
potic powers in relation to 
supply, personnel, training, and 
publicity, and waited for re- 
sults. These were not long in 
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coming. The constructive abili- 
ties of General von Hoeppner, 
the chosen organiser, made 
themselves felt quickly and 
effectively, as those of us who 
flew at the Front both in 1916 
and 1917 discovered by com- 
parison. Concentrating on a 
few improved machines —in 
particular the Albatross D 3— 
he arranged for their produc- 
tion in great quantity, and 
paid similar attention to the 
standardised Mercedes and 
Benz engines, He likewise 
dealt vigorously with his per- 
sonnel. Inefficients were dis- 
carded, the more promising 
pilots were inoculated with the 
offensive spirit, and it was 
made known that under von 
Hoeppner successful airmen 
might expect more awards and 
premotion. The best among 
the experienced fighting pilots 
Were massed in one or two 
special squadrons, which be- 
came a pattern for the rest of 
the German Air Service. 

As in the case of the Fokker 
scourge of 1916, the Flying 
Hun opened his bid for power 
at the beginning of the year. 
From mid-February 1917 on- 
wards the older-fashioned types 
of British machines had to con- 
tend against great clusters of 
Albatross single-seaters, Hal- 
berstadts, and other fast scout 
craft which surrounded and 
pounced upon them. Many 
were the consequent losses, and 
the British were temporarily dis- 
lodged from their supremacy. 
Oar fighting patrols of four to 
eight machines were constantly 
attacked by new Boche forma- 
tions of ten to sixteen. The 
Huns made a fine art of the 
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use of decoys, singly or in 
pairs, which did their best to 
induce British scouts to swoop 
on them, only to be swooped 
on in turn by a bunch of crack 
German pilots who had been 
hovering above in the shelter 
of cloud or sunstream. 

By reason of their wandering 
habits and contortionist dis- 
plays the new German forma. 
tions were nicknamed “ travel- 
ling circuses.” The first of 
them — the famous circus of 
Baron von Richthofen—would 
appear suddenly at one part of 
the front, wallow in destruction 
there for a short period, disap- 
pear, and bob up two days later 
at the other end of the line, 
It was reported, probably with 
truth, that this circus visited 
each of the war aerodromes in 
turn, encouraging by its ex- 
ample the less spirited squad- 
rons. 

The weeks of February and 
early March were bad indeed for 
the British observation craft, 
and it says much both for the 
airmen concerned and for the 
Flying Corps Generals in the 
field that, undeterred by heavy 
losses, the R.F.C. carried out 
its full programme of recon- 
naissance, target - registering, 
photography, and bombing 
prior to the big offensives. 
All this while our scout pilots 
continued the usual daily 
patrols over enemy country, 
and fought the cirous per- 
formers against heavy odds, 
being for the moment out- 
numbered and out-machined. 
Some of the British fighting 
machines—the Sopwith two- 
seater and the D H 2 “ pusher” 
scout, for example—had be- 
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come almost obsolete amid the 
quick-change development of 
active service aircraft. Never- 
theless they accounted for 
many @ Hun aeroplane while 
awaiting replacement by other 
types. Splendid work was 
also performed by the Spads 
and the Sopwith “Pups” 
during this difficult period ; 
but it was the Nieuport that 
did most towards holding the 
fort until the more modern 
fighters arrived, The deeds 
of the Nieuport pilots of early 
1917 were beyond all praise. 
Relief came with the eagerly 
awaited new craft. The first 
to arrive was a squadron of 
Bristol Fighters—a type which, 
for fighting purposes, is still 
the best two-seater on any 
front. These lost no time in 
making themselves known to 
Brother Boche, who from then 
onward began te lose his 
capacity for flying frightful- 
ness. The Bristol Fighters 
found themselves superior in 
most qualities—speed, climb, 
and range of fire—to all Ger- 
man machines they met. 
Against heavy numerical 
odds this first squadron of 
the famous two-seaters in- 
flicted tremendous damage on 
the Hun, although itself paid 
heavy toll. At the outset it 
was unlucky in losing, under 
circumstances which need not 
be described, a formation of 
five machines led by a Press- 
heroised officer. Until the lost 
craft were replaced the re- 
maining two flights carried 
on as though they formed 
&® complete squadron. Each 


pilot observer did two, some- 


times three, patrols a day far 
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beyond the German lines— 
and in those days each patrol 
brought at least one “dog- 
fight.” Within a period of 
ten hours the pilot and ob- 
server of one particular Bristol 
Fighter accounted for no less 
than six hostile craft. 

On the heels of the Bristol 
Fighters came the squadron 
that introduced the high- 
powered SE5 scout to the 
flying Hun. Each of its 
original pilots was a picked 
man with an earlier period 
of active service flying to his 
credit, among them being 
Albert Ball, the greatest air 
fighter of his day. With 
their advent the star of the 
travelling circuses became per- 
ceptibly dimmer. Many and 
fierce were the dog-fights be- 
tween the just arrived 8 E 5’s 
and Baron von Richthofen’s 
marauders, and Ball and other 
crack pilots managed to sand- 
wich between the regular 
patrols plenty of free-lance 
exploits. 

While the early S E 5’s and 
Bristol Fighters, together with 
the Nieuports, Spads, and 
Pups, minimised the Hun 
depredations, the older craft 
were being replaced as quickly 
as circumstances and strikers 
permitted by better ones. The 
whole of the “pusher” tribe— 
DH2, FE8, FE2D, and 
¥F E 2 B—ceased to take part 
in day flying, the Martinsyde 
disappeared, and the much- 
controversied BE 2C was 
also withdrawn from the front 
after a two-and-a-half-year 
innings. In exchange more 
Nieuports and Pups were 
supplied to the shorn scout 
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squadrons, while the two-seater 
pilots were set to fiy the 
Bristol Fighters and _ the 
RE 8. 

Further squadrons of the 
new two-seaters were sent 
from England, until Bristol 
Fighters became plentiful all 
along the line, as did the 
D H 4s—another splendid 
type, with quite extraordinary 
qualities ef speed and climb. 
The R.N.A.S. people on the 
Western front added the fast- 


climbing Sopwith triplane to- 


the novelties. The Boche 
scouts continued to . lose 
ground, but they were not cast 
into the outer darkness of in- 
feriority until the great week 
when all our fighting craft, 
some of them husbanded for 
the occasion, did their damned- 
est to sink, burn, and destroy 
every black-crossed aeroplane 
within sight. The complete 
tribe of fighters — Nieuports, 
Spads, S E 5’s, Bristol Fight- 
ers, D H 4’s, Triplanes, and 
Pups—went hell-for-leather at 
all Huns that stayed to fight, 
and, twice within a few days, 
the Baron’s circus was crippled. 
Thenceforward the reign of 
terror of the Albatross was 
over, and our observation 
machines could carry on 
under the old satisfactory 
conditions. 

Later in the year the com- 
batant power of the Flying- 
Corps-in-the-Field was further 
strengthened by new squad- 
rons of S E 5’s, DH 4’s, and 
Bristol Fighters, and by the 
exchange of the obsolete Sop- 
with two-seater and the out- 
classed Sopwith Pup for the 
Sopwith Camel—a hump- 
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backed scout exceedingly quick 
on the turn. Throughout 1917 
we had to fight hard to main- 
tain our improved position, but 
though never securing an over- 
whelming mastery, we always 
managed to gain command of 
the air over a “ push ” area, for 
so long as the push lasted. 

While keeping the Flying 
Hun in his place, the British 
scout squadrons indulged in 
hard-contested competition for 
the largest total of enemies 
destroyed. The pace was made 
by a famous 8S E 5 squadron, 
but it had a close runner-up in 
a squadron possessing far fewer 
advantages—the last, in fact, 
to discard the Nieuport. 
Others that did exceptionally 
well were two Camel squad- 
rons, one of them an R.F.C. 
unit, and the other loaned by 
the R.N.A.S. 

During the spring it was the 
special ambition of each scout 
unit to do things to the travel- 
ling circuses, and whenever 
news of one of these clusters 
was brought back from the 
lines, most of the available 
pilots in the seetor concerned 
went hunting. The new Ger- 
man tactics, together with the 
numerical increase of the op- 
posing Air Services, brought 
about battles in which scores 
of machines became mixed up 
in determined manceuvres to 
destroy ; though these big en- 
gagements always broke up 
into smaller groups after the 
first few minutes, mass-fighting 
manceuvres by large formations 
being for the most part impos- 
sible. 

In such a mélée it is often 
difficult to distinguish friend 
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from foe at close quarters and 
on the same level, Possibly to 
avoid mistakes in this con- 
nection, or possibly in accord- 
ance with some theory of 
camouflage, the Hun scouts 
suddenly took to the use of 
rainbow war-paint. One day, 
while carrying out the usual 
patrol in search of trouble, we 
were surprised to meet a band 
of Harlequin aeroplanes that 
sun-shimmered in mixed tones 
of red, green, yellow, orange, 
blue, grey, brown, purple, and 
black. The effect was by no 
means one of camouflage, but it 
certainly made the craft more 
dazzling and indistinct. The 
war-paint babit spread, though 
it was never adopted by the 
German Air Service as a whole, 
From our point of view it 
was rather an advantage than 
otherwise, as the coloured 


splodges lessened the confusion 


of a formation flight. 

As the year lengthened the 
British superiority grew more 
and more marked. Voss and 
several other German stars 
were killed, and the rest of the 
Hun scout pilots seemed to 
have lost enterprise. They 
showed initiative in carrying 
out low-flying attacks on our 
infantry, but from June on- 
wards they seldom sought 
aerial battle, unless against a 
weaker force. By the end of 
the year we had gained a posi- 
tion not far short of a real 
mastery of the air on the 
British front—and this despite 
the loan of several first-rate 
squadrons to the Italian front. 
The total bag of our most suc- 
cessful scout squadron of 1917 
was about 200 German ma- 
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chines; and there were two 
others that came in a good 
second and third. 

This year has also seen the 
introduction to active service 
of several British types of 
aeroplane with altogether ex- 
traordinary performances of 
climb and speed, of which 
it is not yet the time to 
write, and so far our supe- 
riority is more pronounced 
than ever. From a general 
knowledge of the present aerial 
resources of Britain, France, 
and America, and of the able 
direction of our reborn Air 
Service, I am convinced that 
never again will his fighting 
craft be able to win even a 
temporary ascendancy such as 
they established for short pe- 
riods in early 1916 and early 
1917. What his bombers may 
achieve—a far more difficult 
problem to tackle—is another 
matter. 

Despite the development of 
mass tactics, 1917 was a great 
year for individualism in air- 
fighting. Dozens of British 
pilots were each responsible 
for the destruction of more 
than ten enemy craft ; some of 
them bagged more than twenty 
each ; several could claim more 
than thirty each. 

A large proportion of these 
victories were gained while the 
pilots were carrying out special 
shows of their own, either 
singly or in pairs, which they 
undertook in addition to tak- 
ing part in the scheme of 
formation patrols laid down 
by Brigade Headquarters. 
Alone, they were better able 
to stalk an enemy unobserved 
and to use their favourite 
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manceuvres. Captain Albert 
Ball, who in lifetime earned 
the V.C. many times over, 
and after death received it, 
was infinitely more dangerous 
when flying alone than when 
with a party. He had gone 
to England at the end of the 
1916 shooting season, but 
after a few weeks’ rest he 
began agitating for a return 
tothe Frent. Although offered 
various appointments that 
would bave kept him from 
immediate eombatant service, 
he worried the authorities un- 
til he got himself appointed 
a flight commander in the 
first S E 5 squadron destined 
for France. Then began his 
second series of brilliant sue- 
cesses, which ended in his 
death. Every day of flying 
weather he was over the lines, 
lying in wait for and stalk- 
ing Hun craft. For preference 
he worked alone, so that he 
could use sun, cloud, and 
height for purposes of cen- 
cealment. All black - crossed 
aeroplanes, whether single or 
in formations of four, five, and 
six, he attacked on sight; and 
lucky indeed was the Boche 
pilot that escaped once Ball had 
placed himself in his favourite 
position—close underneath an 
enemy bus, so that he could 
fire upward with the top- 
plane gun. Judged by stand- 
ards .of either normal or ex- 
hibition flying, he was not a 
good pilot; indeed, I saw him 
crash three machines in the 
space of one windy morning. 
The foundations of his pre- 
eminence as a fighting pilot 
were flawless pluck, a dead 
accuracy in taking aim, in- 
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itiative, never - failing level- 
headedness, a specialised skill 
in the art of concealment, and 
an uncanny instinot for the 
enemy’s next move, Yeu can 
figure him leaving the sero- 
drome for a lone trip across 
the lines—a slight shaggy- 
haired boy of twenty, always 
bareheaded except fer a pair 
of goggles resting on the 
forehead. Two hours pass and 
he is back. The planes are 
pitted by dozens of bullet- 
holes and frowsy with bits 
of torn canvas, and the bus 
is lighter by a few hundred 
rounds of ammunition. Ask 
questions, and all you get 
from him is that he has had 
“a hell of a good scrap near 
Douai.” He was unspoiled b 
success and never talked mu 
about his fights, preferring to 
ante-room gossip the tending 
of the flower-bed with which 
he bordered his hut. 

The manner of his death is 
still vague, and will remain 
so unless Lieutenant von 
Richthofen, who claims to 
have shot him down, gives 
us the detailed story. It hap- 
pened during a fierce engage- 
ment between a patrol of 
S E 5’s and a large formation 
of Albatross single - seaters. 
Ball detached himself from 
the rest of the party and 
made a wide-circling turn in 
pursuit of a Boche. He was 
last seen diving at the Ger- 
man bus, which was painted 
over in reds and greens, and 
appeared to be very skilfully 
handled. 

The successor of Ball as 
the leading air-fighter on the 
British Front was Bishop, who 
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likewise owed many of his 
victories to the fact that he 
was a dead shot. We pos- 
sessed many other first-class 
scout pilots in 1917, a few of 
them known to the public 
through newspaper notoriety, 
bat most of them known only 
to the Flying Corps. As 
their exploits remain un- 
chronicled except for bare 
summaries in the list of decora- 
tions, it may be worth while 
to give a few examples. 

A Sub-Lieutenant of x Squad- 
ron, R.N.A.S., flying a “ Pup,” 
found some British observation 
craft hard pressed by a band 
of German scouts. He attacked 
the nearest Hun head on, and 
saw his tracer bullet entering 
the Hun’s engine. The two 
machines raced towards each 
other, firing as they neared, 
until there was danger of col- 
lision. The British pilot then 
half-looped to one side, and as 
he did so the Hun dived steeply, 
with a line of blue smoke float- 
ing behind. The British pilot 
followed him down from 8000 
te 4000 feet, overhauled him, 
and fired a burst of fifty bul- 
lets; after which the black- 
crossed bus span down entirely 
out of control, with the trail of 
smoke increasing in volume. 

The Pup was then surreunded 
by three Albatross craft, which 
drove it down to a height of 
about200 feet. Therethe British 
pilot dodged away and swerved 
round on to the tail of the 
nearest Hun, He was so close 
that as he fired the German 
pilot’s head filled the small 
ring of his gun-sight. ~The 
enemy bus heeled over and 
span into the ground, where- 
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upon the remaining two Huns 
flew away. 

The British pilot turned west, 
and, still at a height of 200 
feet, made for home against a 
strong wind, Five minutes 
later he was again attacked, 
this time by a Halberstadt. 
His machine being in a dam- 
aged condition, he decided to 
get near the trenches before 
stopping for battle. He there- 
fore rocked the bus from side 
to side to disconcert the Boche’s 
aim, and then, when the Hal- 
berstadt was uncomfortably 
near, side-looped over it, fired 
a short burst, and continued 
westward, gaining height the 
while, The Hun swerved aside, 
but soen returned to the attack. 
The same series of mancuvres 
was repeated several times, 
with variatiens in the method 
of side-looping, until the lines 
were in sight. At this point 
the Boche was 150 yards be- 
hind. The Britisher slowed 
down suddenly, let his pursuer 
come nearer, and finally looped 
the loop right over him. 
Coming out of the loop, he 
dived on the Hun and fired a 
long burst. His tracer bullets 
seemed to enter the German 
pilot’s back, just abeve the 
edge of the cockpit. The 
Halberstadt rushed down and 
crashed into the ground. 

How a mass engagement 
breaks up into numerous iso- 
lated combats is instanced by 
the summer evening’s adven- 
tures of an S E 5 pilot. His 
party dived on a formation of 
German scouts from a height 
of 14,000 feet, and he attacked 
the nearest enemy from the 
rear. The Hun went down in 
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® spinning nose-dive, and he 
followed after. The hostile 
aeroplane flattened out from 
the spin and flew eastward, 
with its pursuer still following. 
The British craft was then 
chased in its turn by two 
Albatrosses, and, with one 

n not working, was forced 
down to 4000 feet. There it 
was saved by another detached 
SE 5 from the same formation, 
which dived on and destroyed 
one of the attacking Huns. 
The second enemy raced away 
to the east, with its nose 
held down to gain inoreased 


speed. 

The two S E 5’s had become 
separated during the scrap, so 
our pilot steered westward in a 
search for his companion craft, 
He was next attacked from 
above by a machine painted a 
brilliant red. His Vickers gun, 
which should have fired through 
the propeller, was still on strike, 
so that his only weapon was 
the Lewis gun between the tep 
planes. The Hun, who seemed 
to be a splendid pilot, drove 
down the Britisher to 1000 
feet by diving at him, zooming 
back in a climbing turn, and 
then diving again. The Hun’s 
third repetition of the man- 
ceuvre was varied by a straight 
zoom instead of a climbing 
turn, followed by a stall prior 
to the next dive. Again he 
avoided collision by a straight 
zoom upward; but this time 
the British pilot throttled right 
back, so that the Hun got 
ahead. The S E 5 nosed up 
after the Boche bus, got directly 
beneath it and plugged in fifty 
rounds from a range of less 
than twenty yards. The Ger- 
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man scout dropped vertically 
and crashed into a field. 

Yet another hostile craft 
dived from nowhere in par- 
ticular, and sat behind the tail 
of the British machine. The 
latter was now quite unarmed, 
for the Lewis gun had jammed 
with the last shot fired. There 
was nothing for it but to run 
for the lines, and this the 
Britisher did, doing his best 
the while to get the Vickers 
gun into action. The Hun was 
able to keep up with him, and 
fired continuously for two 
minutes, while the S E 5 kept 
dodging to right and left. 
Finally the British pilot got 
his Vickers into working order. 
He swung round very suddenly 
and fired at the pursuing bus, 
The two machines were then s0 _ 
low that the Hun, on swerving 
to avoid the shots, flew into a 
tree at the corner of Houlthulst 
Forest and crashed. 

Again turning towards the 
sun the S E 5 flew along the 
edge of the woed, and again it 
was dived on, this time by 
three hostile craft. It con- 
tinued to avoid the shots by 
banking steeply, rolling, and 
zooming. The Huns followed 
until stopped by a heavy 
British shell-fire, which was 
falling behind the German 
trenches. The 8 E 5 passed 
through this untouched, and 
completed its Odyssey by cross- 
ing the Yser Canal at a height 
of only 50 feet. After which, 
to use the pilot’s own words, 
taken from his report— 

“T then returned to the aero- 
drome, as it was getting late.” 

The Records Department of 
the Flying Corps in France 
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contains many hundreds of 


similar combat reports, in 
which occur time and again 
the expression, in reference to 
German machines: “ broke up 
in the air,’ “turned over and 
over out of control,” “burst 
into flames,” “span down out 
of control,” ‘seen to crash,” or, 
less often, ‘landed apparently 
under control.” Doubtless these 
terms have also been applied to 
hundreds of our machines; 
nevertheless, although most 
air-fights have taken place over 
enemy territory, our propor- 
tional losses have been con- 
sistently smaller. 

Often, after being badly 
damaged in a fight, British 
machines have glided west- 
ward without engine - power, 
and just managed to reach 
safety. Several have touched 
earth in No Man’s Land and 
then escaped. In one case a 
Flight Sergeant, on a Bristol 
Fighter, landed over barbed 
wire, and, as the crashed bus 
tilted forward, jumped out and 
fell right into a trench. He 
had separated from his forma- 
tion and been attacked by four 
Boche machines, One of these 
got underneath his tail-plane, 
wounded his observer, and 
shot through the rear petrol 
tank, The Flight Sergeant 
dived west with his two-seater 
undefended from the rear, the 
observer’s gun having jammed, 
The fuselage and both planes 
were perforated all over. Just 
as one of the Huns was diving 
to finish off what seemed an 
easy prey, the Flight Sergeant 
throttled back, so that the Hun 
overshot. At a range of 75 
yards the British pilot opened 
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fire and sent about 100 bullets 
at the machine in front while 
the latter was swerving aside. 
The Hun fell into a spinning 
nose - dive, and men in the 
British trenches saw it crash. 

The Bristol Fighter was then 
hit in the only serviceable petrol 
tank, and both wingson the right 
side were “ practically shot off.” 
The machine became almost 
uncontrollable and fell into a 
spin, but the pilot managed to 
get it level and glide across 
No'Man’s Land. He landed 
just in front of our front- 
line trenches at U.29.a.58—he 
took care to give the exact 
trench- map position in his 
report. 

One of the strangest escapes 
of the war was that of the 
crew of a BE 2Cin the Somme 
area. Attacked by two Halber- 
stadts at a low height, it put 
up such defence as was pos- 
sible for a “quirk.” The in- 
evitable happened, and, badly 
shot about, the pilot dived 
his bus in an effort to shake 
off the Huns. He was un- 
able to flatten out in time, 
and so crashed to the ground. 
The machine was completely 
wrecked, but the pilot and 
observer, though badly shaken, 
were almost miraculously un- 
injured. They disentangled 
themselves from the débris, 
and knowing that they were 
behind the German lines, 
sought shelter in a sunken 
road. Near by were the 
remains of another British 
machine, shot down on the 
previous day. 

Those were the days of the 
Boche withdrawal to the 
Hindenburg Line. The sector 
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in which the two airmen fell 
happened to be in process of 
evacuation that same morn- 
ing. For half an hour they 
waited in their hiding-place, 
but nothing happened. Then 
a patrol of eight German 
cavalrymen approached them. 
They opened fire with a 
machine-gun salved from the 
wrecked aeroplane, whereupon 
the Boches galloped away. 
Seeing some more soldiers 
approaching —this time from 
the west—they again pre- 
pared to use the machine- 
gun. But this second patrol 
proved to be a party of 
Canadians who were recon- 
noitring the evacuated dis- 
trict. The airmen were led 
to the British positions, where 
they were able to give valuable 
information of the new German 
positions. 

The methods of German star 
pilots, of whom many were 
advertised during 1917, were 
generally more cautious than 
those of ours. When alone 
and attacking an enemy, they 
would dive suddenly to close 
quarters, and then, if the 
quarry were not destroyed, 
clear off and either hide until 
they could make another un- 
observed attack, or take advan- 
tage of the friendly country 
below to dive right down, away 
from the likelihoed of pursuit. 
Unfertunately they were so 
skilfal that they seldom failed 
to shoot down an enemy if 
given the chance to dive with- 
out being noticed beforehand. 
They would chase a damaged 
bus, but if unable to destroy 
it befere the lines =; were 
reached, ! they scarcely ever 


crossed trenches to continue 
the fight. Most of them, like 
Boelcke and Immelmann in 
1916, made extensive use of 
decoys. A British scout, ocou- 
pying itself with a slow twe- 
seater or other seemingly easy 
prey, would be unexpectedly 
attacked in the rear by a fast 
machine that had been hiding 
in the sun’s glare or in a 
cloud. The Baron von Richt- 
hofen and his younger brother 
were masters in-the ungentle 
art of destroying aeroplanes 
which were trying to destroy 
something weaker than them- 
selves, much as the hunter kills 
a lion that is pouncing on 8 
tethered goat. The Brothers 
Richthofen, however, did not 
confine themselves to this 
method, for they both were 
brilliant patrol-leaders. 

Yet the German Air Service 
only produced in 1917 one star 
who in fearlessness and daring 
could compare with our own 
Ball or the Frenchman Guy- 
nemer. He was Lieutenant 
Voss, a superb pilot, who, more 
than any other enemy, gained 
the whole-hearted respect of 
the Royal Flying Corps. At 
times he fought whole ferma- 
tions; and, alone among the 
German stars, he made a habit 
of searching for prey on the 
British side of the lines. Pre- 
ferring exceptional quickness 
of manceuvre to exceptional 
speed on the level, he flew 
machines slower in level speed, 
but quicker on the turn, than 
most chaser craft—thus trust- 
ing more to his skill as a pilot 
than to a high-powered engine. 
It is an interesting fact that 
when shot down ever British 
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ground the Fokker triplane he 
was flying had a Le Rhone 
engine of 110 horse- power, 
captured from either the 
French or the British. His 
victor in this fight was Rhys- 
Davies, a brilliant young pilot 
who lost his own life soon 
afterwards, to our general 
regret. 

Voss was killed after a pro- 
longed fight against odds. 
While patrolling the trench 
area east of Ypres, at 7000 
feet, a formation of S E 5's 
happened upon two German 
craft—a triplane and a red- 
nosed Albatross scout—in pur- 
suit of a British machine. The 
S E 5 formation made for the 
Huns, who were meanwhile 
joined. by a second Albatross. 
Higher up and further east 
was & cluster of about a dozen 
German scouts, but these were 
kept away by the British oraft 
—four Camels and six Spads. 

The triplane and the red- 
nosed Albatross fought magnifi- 
cently, but the third Hun scout 
detached itself and vanished 
eastward. Rhys-Davies, one 
of the SE 5 pilots, got side- 
ways on to the triplane and 
fired off two drums of am- 
munition from his Lewis gun 
without apparent effect, The 
triplane zoomed up and then 
swooped at Rhys-Davies, who 
thereupon dodged eastward. 
Next he Immelmann turned 
round, and once more rushed 
at the triplane from a posi- 
tion slightly above it. As he 
neared he fired off about a 
hundred rounds from each of 
the two guns. The triplane, 
which was ging another 
S E 5 from the west side, made 


no attempt to swerve until 
Rhys- Davies was certain he 
would collide with it. It then 
swung sharply aside, and after 
missing by inches the right 
wing-tip of the oncoming § E 5, 
span down. Rhys - Davies 
zoomed upward and turned 
again. He next saw the tri- 
plane, with engine apparently 
shut off, gliding toward the 
lines. The 8 E 5 dived again 
and fired a long burst from the 
Vickers gun. The triplane did 
a slight right-hand swerve, then 
turned over on its back and 
seemed to fall completely out of 
control. Rhys-Davies having 
now overshot the Hun, zoomed 
up in a climbing turn. He 
never saw the triplane again. 

Immediately afterward Rhys- 
Davies eame upon the red- 
nosed Albatross. He opened 
fire at 100 yards’ range, and 
the Hun swung round to retali- 
ate. The two seouts raced to- 
wards each other until less than 
30 yards separated them, when 
Rhys-Davies plunged his 8 E 5 
underneath the Albatross. He 
looked round and saw the Hun 
spiralling down, obviously out 
of control. 

That same day the remains 
of a German machine were 
found on or about the spot 
where Rhys-Davies had left the 
triplane as it fell. On the 
tunic taken from the pilot’s 
battered body was found the 
ribbon of the Order Pour le 
Mérite—a German mark of dia- 
tinction only conferred, in the 
case of the Air Service, on the 
greatest pilots. The twisted 
débris of the aeroplane was 
examined by equipment officers 
and pronounced to be that of a 
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biplane, not a triplane; so that 
there was much speculation 
about the identities of the dead 
Hun star and of the British 
pilot who shot him down. The 
mystery remained unsolved un- 
til a German machine dropped 
@ request for news of Voss, 
who, said the message, had 
been missing since he crossed 
the lines in a triplane. The 
date and time made it clear 
that the body of the Pour le 
Mérite pilot was that of Voss, 
and that the wrecked machine 
was a triplane. We gave him 
a funeral worthy of so brave 
&® man. 

Though of frequent occur- 
rence, engagements such as I 
have exampled do not happen 
each time a fighting formation 
goes out to look for trouble. 
Often an offensive patrol is so 
uneventful as to be boresome ; 
but even the mere presenee 
in the air of British scouts is 
useful, in that it frightens off 
German machines. To a lay- 
man, however, these routine 
flights of a scout pilot may be 
interesting ; so join me in-an 
expedition which is to be fairly 
safe. 

Twenty minutes ago you 
were comfortably asleep in an 
uncomfortable Nyssen. hut. 
Now, after a protestful awaken- 
ing, you shiver while wriggling 
into fiying-kit. If, like me, you 
truanted in bed for ten out 
of the twenty minutes, you have 
merely slipped breeches, boots, 
tunic, scarf, and leather coat 
over your pyjamas. As we 
walk to the aerodrome two 
engines break into song, and 
two machines take to the air, 
having been called out by wire- 
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less news that a Hun two-seater 
has dared to cross the lines at 
Mapsquare, for artillery obser- 
vation. You scramble to the 
bus and test its engine. 

The patrol is due to start at 
4.30 a.M., and at 4,30 A.M. it 
does start. The daybreak air 
bites hard as we climb past two 
big slag-heaps and, with the 
large town of B. on our left, 
make for the trenches. As 
members of Umpty-three Squa- 
dron we are flying Sopwith 
Camels, so that we reach very 
quickly the flight-commander’s 
favourite height. This is some- 
thing between 10,000 and 11,000 
feet; for higher up the 1917 
Camel began to be loose on the 
controls, though it had splendid 
manceuvrability at lower alti- 
tudes. 

The brown-bricked outskirts 
of B. give way to green and 
yellow fields, which in turn give 
way to a dirty band of dented 
desolation. On the left is the 
battered town of A., and a dull 
unwieldy forest. In other 
directions bottle-green woods 
dot the fields and the desola- 
tion. We greet three R E 8's 
that have risen early to spot 
for the guns, reach the scrolled 
trench-lines, and so to Boche- 
land. Wouff! woof, Woufff, 
Hesss, Archibald has begun his 
daily hate. 

We swerve and slip towards 
and away from each other by 
way of dodging the gunners, 
and from now. until we leave 
Hun territory we shall fly in 
erratic fashion, so as to cheat 
Archie of a careful aim. Turn- 
ing to the right we pass to- 
wards a painfully straight 
eanal, The air seems to be 
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clear of other aeroplanes, and 
only two kite-balloons are in 
sight. Soon we reach the 
southern border of the area to 
be policed, and turn back. The 
return journey to the northern 
border, past the flat -roofed 
denseness of Lille, is likewise 
uneventful. 

So the patrol continues for 
an hour and a half—no Huns 
and no excitement except when 
an A.A. shell bursts too near. 
Your hands are damnably cold, 
you reflect, and your fur helmet 
doesn’t fit properly, and the 
engine isn’t running too well, 
and the bus is flying left wing 
down, and Nick is lagging be- 
hind, and the patrol will be 
over in half an hour, and you 
must write home after break- 
fast, and you must get your 
hair cut to-day,—in other words 
the monotony has caused your 
thoughts to wander, which they 
should not do, and your eyes 
not to wander, which they 
should do. You and I are 
opposite numbers at the tail-end 
of the formation, and it is part 
of our job to guard each other 
from surprise in the rear. I 
lean over to look at the ground, 

-and suddenly see, creeping to- 
wards me, below and from the 
rear, an unmistakable Hun. 
Your position should have en- 
abled you to spot him several 
seconds ago, 

_I woggle my machine from 
side to side until the leader 
takes note that strangers have 
been spied; whereupon we 
turn and make. for the Hun. 
He puts his nose down and 
dives, gently at first, then 
much faster. It is impossible 
to follow him right down, for 


a@ hurricane of shell - bursts 
attacks us unexpectedly. A 
ragged hole is made in my 
rudder, and your fuselage is 
punctured—though we shall 
not discover the damage until 
we land. However, we dodge 
wildly until clear of the un- 
pleasant patch of air, and 
climb back to a more comfort- 
able height. 

By now it is time to leave 
for home, so bidding .Boche- 
land an unregretful farewell, 
we pass over the trenches and 
follow the Canal towards B. 
After performing a few aero- 
batics by way of greeting to 
an outward-bound party of 
D H 4’s, we pick up the slag- 
heaps bordering our aerodrome, 
shut off the engines, and begin 
to glide down. 

But at 4000 feet the glide is 
interrupted. The leader’s en- 
gine resumes work, and his 
machine makes a slow turn 
until it is facing east. Won- 
dering, we follow. Has he 
spotted a Hun at this height 
and distance from the lines? 
He descends lower and lower 
as we race over the brown 
area, so that the shell- holes 
can almost be counted. By 
now we have discovered why 
we are being led back. After 
the uneventful patrol, the 
leader is anxious to use up 
some of our superfluous am- 
munition in trench - strafing. 
At a few hundred feet we pass 
our own uneven front line, and 
in something under a second 
reach the enemy’s. The leader 
vertical-turns to the left, noses 
downward, and begins to spit 
bullets into the winding cavity. 
We follow at intervals and 
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imitate him. Instantaneously 
the line ahead becomes dead 
and apparently empty, for the 
Boches are either sheltering in 
dug-outs or prone on the floor 
of the trench. But from be- 
hind a dull rattle evidences 
machine-guns. You and I, in 
the two rear machines, turn 
right-about and fire down- 
wards as we dive in an oppo- 
site direction. The machine- 
gun fire at once ceases. 

But diving at a seemingly 
empty trench is small fun, and 
soon we reassemble on the far 
side of No Man’s Land. This 
time we reach the aerodrome 
without interruption, and, 
gliding over the slag - heaps, 
land into the wind. The Re- 
cording Officer—a bright lad 
of twenty, with an immense 
thirst for combat reports, an 
immense capacity for talk, 
and immense horn spectacles 
—greets us with a request 
for the number of hostile air- 
craft shot down, and we con- 
fess to having drawn a blank. 
And so to breakfast, and to 
yesterday’s London  news- 
papers, which tell us that 
many thousands of airoraft 
workers are on strike, and 
that our dear friends the 
politicians are again foment- 
ing a Tappertitian revolution. 


Last year the curve of totals 
for enemy machines destroyed 
and shot down out of control 
on the British Front rose in 
September to nearly three 
hundred for the month. This 
high number has already been 
surpassed in 1918. The British 
aerial losses, though heavy, 
have for the past twelve 
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months been consistently lower 
than the German losses—and 
this though German air coun- 
try has been the scene of most 
battles. The satisfactory dis. 
proportion is now increasing, 
for the enemy is still losing 
ground. The reasons for this 
are that we possess more and, 
on the whole, better pilots, 
and mere and—at last !|—better 
machines and engines. 

In training, also, the British 
at least hold their own, as 
a result of their reorganised 
methods. Scout pilots now 
keep better formation than 
was formerly the case, and, 
in consequence, they are seldom 
isolated and forced to land on 
the wrong side of the lines. 
The results of better fighting 
instruction are shown in fewer 
inconclusive combats. Nowa- 
days new pilots, after their 
comprehensive training in 
England and France, are 
mueh less prone to make the 
mistakes formerly expected 
from all beginners —as, for 
example, diving on a two- 
seater from the rear, as if 
it were a single-seater, and 
getting mauled by the hos- 
tile observer’s gun while s0 
doing. 

Far be it from me to be- 
little the German pilots, for 
they are skilled and com- 
petent. But—the German Air 
Service never has possessed, 
and probably never will pos- 
sess, the offensive spirit to 
the same extent as the 
British Air Service possesses 
it. Only when in superior 
force or on superior craft 
does the average Flying Hun 
attack; while British scout 
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pilots carry eut an untiring 
offensive, even when .out- 
numbered or out-machined. 
Yet the star Hun pilots 
are every whit as daring 
as ours; witness the many 
deaths ameng them—Boelcke, 
Immelmann, Voss, Richthofen, 
and a dozen others. That 
rare bird, the first-class fight- 
ing pilot, is characteristic of 
no nation, The qualities that 
bring him success are in- 
herent in him. He is both 
born and made; training and 
experience have much to do 
with his victories, but his 
individuality. and specialised 
methods have more. And one 
first-class fighting pilot—a man 
like Ball, Guynemer, or Voss— 
is equal in offensive potentiality 
to twenty normally good fight- 
ing pilots, Wherefore I re- 
spectfully suggest that, since 
there are so few of his type, 


whenever such a genius is dis- 
covered, he should be allowed 
to develop his methods how 
and on what machine he 
pleases, and not be made to 
cramp his style on routine 


patrols, 


Whether the Allies will 
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maintain throughout the year 
their present aerial superiority 
depends largely ou whether 
the quick-manceuvring single- 
seaters remain the chief factor 
in the struggle. If they do, 
the enemy must remain on: the 
defensive. But if the supre- 
macy of the fast scout proves 
to be but a passing phase, and 
is succeeded by the supremacy 
of the big, heavily - armed, 
multiple - engined aeroplane 
(such as the Germans are now 
building), he may be in a better 
position. 

In any case the enemy's 
manufacturing resources are 
now definitely less than those 
of the Allies; and his resources 
in personnel are likewise rather 
less, as regards both quantity 
and quality, These factors, 
combined with certain others 
—the most important of the 
“others” being America and 
the present energetic direction 
of the British and French Air 
Services— give us reason to 
hope that at no distant date a 
complete “ mastery of the air” 
may be gained on the Western 
front, for the first time since 
the war began. 
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WITH THE ARCTIC SQUADRON. 


Our last port of call in the 
British Isles is well astern of 
us; our destroyer escort has 
turned, and ite thin haze of 
smoke is just visible as it 
steams south on its return 
journey home, while our own 
nose is pointing the other 
way—toward the Arctic Cirole. 
There had been a heavy snow- 
storm the night before, and, 
groping blindly at fifteen knots 
in that white vault, we had 
literally scraped the name off 
the stern of a small drifter, 
the last of the British patrol 
to be seen by us for many 
months—and the very last 
she wanted to see of us, I sus- 
pect! Fortunately, no damage 
of any. kind was done; but 
another few feet to star- 
board, and some more of those 
gallant seamen who sail under 
the Black Ensign (it is never 
by any chance a White one 
in the Trawler Patrol!) would 
have gone on the long, long 
trail. That night we hear 
German Telefunken wireless 
signalling very close to us, 
and the men sleep on deck 
near their guns. At day- 
break, through the driving 


Il, 


Here we are, safely arrived 
in latitude 72° north, and our 
thousand and a half miles of 
steaming is nearly accomplished. 
The sun no longer sets, and 


snow, we discern a _ great 
cruiser bearing down upon us. 
It is a very uncomfortable 
moment—two minutes’ work 
with her great guns and we 
should be a blazing shambles; 
and the very bravest man 
does not fancy himself with 
his mortal remains showing but 
as a patch of blood smeared 
over the white paint-work! 
The oruiser’s searchlight flashes 
the challenge. Thank God, she 
is an English ship, and once 
more we turn away and re- 
sume our course for the far 
North. The light lasts all 
night now, and when there is 
no snow the sea and sky are 
often supernally clear and pla- 
cid. Drifting mines, which 
have broken away from Eng- 
lish waters, and have come up 
here before the south-westers 
and with the Gulf Stream, we 
can see for miles. Grampus 
and seal and porpoise chase 
in all directions, unpleasantly 
at times resembling the peri- 
scope of submarines. And far 
off to the westward the ice- 
blink, setting towards Ice- 
land, is plainly to be seen 
against the setting sun. 


we are able to get our latitude 
both at midday and at mid- 
night, as the sun passes the 
meridian both to the north and 
to the south of us. The longi- 
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tude is not se easy to deter- 
mine, but it is important to 
know our position exactly, as 
the ship is once more in sound- 
ings, and we want to keep in 
the deep water outside 100 
fathoms (600 feet) to avoid 
mines, and also to make the 
entrance to the Kola Inlet, our 
first port. The look-out in the 
crow’s-nest reports ice ahead, 
and very soon it is visible from 
the deck, a long low line of 
glittering white, which we 
approach cautiously. On near 
inspection it proves to be soft 
sludge ice, only three or four feet 
thick, with numerous channels 
and cracks in it, with beautiful 
calm blue lagoons between the 
different floes. We charge it 
unhesitatingly, and the soft 
milky mass yields to our stem 
with a noisy scrunch and a 
clink-clink-clink, a sound re- 
calling the familiar striking of 
a ball on the golf links. Fat, 
black, shiny seals have hauled 
themselves up on to every likely 
patch, and flap listlessly into 
the water as we pass. Herring- 
gulls and skuas scream noisily 
overhead, and in every calm 
bay between the ice-packs a 
grampus or black-fish is blow- 
ing. The submarines which we 
are escorting do not find 
matters quite so easy; they 
charge the ice, and it flows 
over them, and eventually 
they are brought to a stand- 
still or turned round by it. 
It is necessary for us to turn 
round occasionally and break 
them out. Their wireless, 
masts, and guns are a mass 
of ice: when stationary, a seal 
might well be excused fer mis- 
taking them for an ice-fioe, 
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and climbing on to them! The 
little black-and-white northern 
guillemot, with its coral-red 
beak and webbed feet, which we 
find so good to eat, seems to re- 
gard them as its natural friend. 
But surely, if slowly, we make 
progress through it all, now to 
the southward and eastward. 
Some trawler. which we have 
also in company are not so fortu- 
nate. They say the devil looks 
after his own, but I have never 
yet found out who looks after 
the trawler! With two bits of 
string and a pestage-stamp he 
will find his' way across the 
world. One of ours, by some 
oversight, has come all the 
way from England without 
any needle in his compass- 
eard. He might just as well 
have tried to steer for heaven 
with a copy of the ‘Daily 
Mail,’ and we lose sight of 
him in a passing snow-squall. 

The white wedge of Kildin 
Island is now on our port bow, 
and the glacier-like spikes of 
the Ribachi Peninsula to star- 
board, twisted and distorted 
by the wave-like mirage. To 
recognise them from the chart 
is no easy matter, but at length 
we are able to shape a more 
definite course, still zigzagging, 
for the entrance. Russian 
lighthouse builders are evi- 
dently devotees to camouflage: 
in summer Russian light- 
houses are nearly always in- 
visible against the background, 


_and during the remaining ten 


months of the year they are 
invariably well muffled -by the 
snow. But our advent has been 
passed by wireless, and we are 
met by an escort of honest 
British trawlers off the en- 
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trance, who lead us up the 
tortuous forty miles of Fiord. 
From them we learn the latest 
news—how our predecessor en- 
countered a U-boat off the 
entrance, but escaped after a 
mutual exchange of cempli- 
ments; how a new mine-field 
had been laid a few days before 
in an absurd place, among the 
reefs and shoals, where no ship 
in her senses would go, but 
where a prying trawler unfor- 
tunately ventured, and had her 
bows blown off for her pains, 
but was got safely into port. 
And so up the Kola Inlet, which 
until the end of June presents 


III, 


The first week of June is now 
nearly ended ; the thaw has set 
in rapidly under the brilliant 
sunshine, and the snow only 
lies deep in the shadier gullies. 
The Arctic hare and ptarmigan 
have changed their sno 
plumage to a piebald brown 
and white, though the ermine 
for the present retains an un- 
blemished coat: every river 
and water-course is in spate, 
and the thousands of logs fixed 
in the ice all the winter 
come tearing down the Kola 
River, carrying with them the 
railway bridge, to add to the 
rushing turmoil and jumble. 
Our own submarines have been 
in contact with the enemy 
U-boats: less than a week ago, 
while rising to recharge her 
batteries, the air-splash from 
the discharge of a torpedo was 
seen by a British submarine, 
and immediately a tell-tale 
track of white bubbles came 
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the appearance of a glorified 
Christmas card—the red birch 
and willow trees, the feathery 
pines, and the great black 
rocks jutting through their 
snow cap, for all the world like 
a well-sugared plum-pudding! 
As we approach Murmansk, 
the terminus of the Petrograd 
railway, the log-houses cluster 
thicker together, and eventu- 
ally we sight the shipping with 
its smoke cloud anchored off 
the Port. And here, having 
dropped anehor close. to the 
British senior officer’s ship, the 
first phase of our Arctic voyage 
is over, 


leaping direct for her, to be 
deftly avoided by a touch of 
the helm. Both vessels then 
dived, and the blind game of 
hide-and-seek under water con- 
tinued for another twenty-four 
hours in the same locality, the 
enemy periscope being 0cca- 
sionally sighted, but giving 
never an opportunity for dis- 
charging that deadly missile 
which, if successful, would end 
instantly both the U-boat and 
her crew. Submarine hunting 
submarine is much like looking 
for scorpions barefooted in the 
dark: you may squelch the. 
enemy with one lucky move, 
or you may give him just the 
opportunity he is locking for! 
German submarines were 
very busy in these waters all 
the month of May: they 
made a point of looting the 
Norwegian whalers, sealers, and 
fishing - boats, whom they de- 
prived of all their catch, also 
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of clothes and anything of 
value; and having sunk a pro- 
portion of them, departed for 
further pillage and destruction. 
They have also sunk a few 
ocean- going steamers, mostly 
Russian; but as we know that 
at least two U-boats have 
definitely been aecounted for, 
we feel that the balance on 
settlement is not entirely on 
their side. On one occasion 
there were two U-boats work- 
ing together, and one had 
the mortification of seeing his 
companion destroyed without 
being able to assist in any way 
—in fact, he was very glad to 
make himself scarce. 

The previous year the U- 
boats in the Arctio had things 
too mueh their own way, and 
waxing bold, bombarded the 
wireless station, and made a 
habit of anchoring comfortably 
for the night in various se- 
cluded and uninhabited inlets 
of the coast. But the cenvoy 
system and various new weap- 
ons have made this now not 
80 feasible. 

Since the ice has broken, 
officers and men have been 
busy training their racing- 
boats’ crews. But the last 
race is over, and the ice-fioes 
in the White Sea having 
floated off to the north-west, 
the passage to Archangel is 
once more open, and the major 
part of the Arctic Squadron 
is free to move to its sum- 
mer anchorage at Yukanskie, 
Heavy snow and a driving 
gale favour their passage, and 
it is at 10 PM. one night, 
with the sun showing red 
through a snow-burst, that they 


_ rope their way into the now 


familiar port. The special 
vessel from England with the 
anti-submarine defences has 
also arrived, and is strenuously 
engaged getting booms into 
position across the entrance, 
while sailors from the ships are 
erecting a Look-Out station on 
shore. But barely have we got 
te sleep when an armed board- 
ing-steamer reports having 
been in action with a submarine 
elose outside, who was attack- 
ing a heavily-laden munition 
ship. The latter is got safely 
into port, but for the next week 
we are kept abnormally busy 
rescuing merehant vessels. The 
ice-pack is now a hundred miles 
to the north of us, and hidden 
along its edge are the U-boats, 
awaiting there the arrival of 
the incoming merehantmen. 
One is chased for close on two 
hundred miles, fighting all the 
time, and eventually esca 

by hurling herself through the 
ice, where the submarine does 
not dare to follow her, and 
departs after firing a futile 
torpedo, And as the submarine 
hunts the merchantman, so do 
the patrol hunt the U-boat, and 
are in turn themselves stalked : 
there is never a moment of 
relaxation from the strain and 
tension to which all are sub- 
jected, from the proud puffing 
drifter with its 3-pounder gun, 
the trawler collecting mines as 
though they were shrimps, to 
the yachts, armed boarding- 
steamers, and larger vessels. 


‘But use accustoms one to all 


things, and the capture of a 
silvery salmon in the adjacent 
river more than compensates 
for the loss of a few nights’ 


sleep. 
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With the advent of July, 
summer may be considered to 
havearrived. There are gener- 
ally a few hot days at the end 
of June, when the temperature 
rises as high as 75° in the 
shade, but the normal tem- 
perature remains in the upper 
thirties. The hot days are 
almost invariably followed after 
an interval by dense blankets 
of fog: shipping making the 
coast then runs very great 
perils, as the soundings give 
no indication of the proximity 
of land, and the local currents 
are still an unknown quantity. 
In places there is so much mag- 
netic disturbance, owing prob- 
ably to the enormous deposits 
of iron-ore at the sea-bottom, 
that the compass will swing 
round like a roulette-table. On 
one occasion there were as many 
as three vessels on shore near 
the same place at once, and 
all were safely salved without 
special appliances by the crews 
of H.M. ships. One, a heavily 
laden munition ship, with a 
cargo worth a round million of 
pounds, took the united efforts 
of half the Arctic Squadron a 
month to dispose of; but she 
was finally conducted safely 
to Archangel, with the loss of 
practically nothing of value. 
The work was perilous in the 
extreme, in those submarine- 
infested waters: had the U- 
boats had an inkling of what 
had happened, they could soon 
have made an end of the mu- 
nitioner and of His Majesty’s 
ships that were helping her. 
She was on an exposed outlying 
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granite reef, where a heavy 
swell broke in the calmest 
weather and where the first 
puff of wind would have beaten 
her into old iron and gravely 
menaced the salvers. The 
sea-weed was so thick that 
divers could not get down to 
work on her bottom. Part of 
her cargo was poison gas which 
was leaking, and at one time 
this bubbling above the surface 
reduced some twenty naval rat- 
ings to insensibility. But for- 
tune favoured our rough-and- 
ready methods: the vessel was 
floated into a secure inlet and 
again beached on a sandy strip, 
where the hole in her bottom 
could be patched and cemented, 
and pumps got to work. The 
day she was got in the weather 
broke, and her late position 
became a seething cauldron, 
which no vessel could approach. 
It is hardly to be wondered at, 
however, that sailors are some- 
times superstitious. The same 
vessel, on her homeward voyage, 
was torpedoed and sunk by 4 
submarine within sight of the 
same spot! <A few days later, 
her crew having been trans- 
ferred to another vessel, the 
latter in her turn was badly 
in collision almost before leav- 
ing port, and had to put back 
once more. It sounds inhospi- 
table, but we were devoutly 
glad when we at last got 
them all safely off the station! 
The repairs to these vessels, 
damaged by collision, gun-fire, 
mine, torpedo, or stranding, 
make arduous work for the 
Navy, there being no dockyard 
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where it can be done in Northern 
Russia, Naval divers work for 
days in water at freezing-point, 
and the weather conditions 
often prevent anything being 
done for days on end. There 
is no accommodation on shore 
for shipwrecked crews, so this 
again devolves upon the British 
Navy, who clothe, feed, and 
distribute them among the 
various ships in port, already 
overcrowded. 

Some of the patrol trawlers, 
being provided with fishing- 
trawls, can now, when weather 
and the enemy permit, bring 
us in fine loads of fish. 
A couple of hours with 
their trawl down, and they 
can ordinarily show two tons 
of the finest fish in the world 
as a result of their labours. 
The coral bottoms produce 
innumerable beautiful plaice, 
finer and fatter and more 
delicate than any sole ever 
caught in English waters— 
with haddock not a few nearer 


With the middle of August 
the summer isended. Wander- 
ing snow-flakes, borne from 
nowhere before the wind, fore- 
tell the black. winter nights 
ahead, though as yet there has 
been no frost. We have 
watched the changing flower 
panorama from day to day, the 
yellow pansies, the celandine, 
king-cup and ranunculus; the 
flowering acres of dwarf azalea 
and wild onion, with their 
lovely mauve blossoms; the 
yellow-flowering ice-plant and 
daisy-shaped camomile and 
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the surface, and codling and 
halibut. Oozy sponges there 
are, and brightly coloured star- 
fish, with from five to twelve 
arms—a splendid poison for 
cats and rats, as every deep- 
sea fisherman knows! Clams 
and scallops also, with quan- 
tities of spider- and hermit- 
crabs, and, along some of the 
shores, cockles and mussels. 
A very welcome addition to 
our diet they make, as until 
the first flock of sheep arrived 
from England, we had no 
fresh meat or vegetables for 
some months. But with the 
summer came the wild onions, 
which clothe the ground like 
grass, and also the sorrel and 
a kind of wild celery. The 
ship -has been cased in mos- 
quito-netting fore and aft, 
for we now have to contend 
with this pest, far more try- 
ing and rest-destroying than 
the worst winter gales and 
blizzards which are so soon to 
follow. 





many-hued vetches. Giant 
ferns show from beneath the 
boulders, wild geraniums and 
harebells luxuriate in the sun, 
and last of all the white balls 
of the two kinds of cotton-plant 
cause every marshy place to 
resemble a laundry drying- 
ground, Then comes the first 
touch of cold, and for two days 


‘the land is a blaze of scarlet, 


while the leaves of innumerable 
small plants change colour. 
But a day or two, and we 
awake one fine morning—the 
beauty, and the colour, and the 
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joy are all gone. Dark clouds 
come tearing in from the N.E., 
and a sullen surf is beating 
angrily on the black rocks at 
the entrance. Mosquito-nets 
are put away and we search 
anxiously for our winter cloth- 
ing. A busy week of darning of 
discarded socks and mittens sets 
in. Invitations te dine on board 
the next ship are accepted with 
caution, for weather ence more 
plays the all-important factor. 
With the shortening days and 
lengthening nights, the work 
of the trawler units becomes 
ever more arduous, On them 
devolves the prime duty of es- 
corting convoys, guiding, pilot- 
ing them, guarding them from 
submarines, and sweeping them 
through mined areas. Sweep- 
ing, to be effective, must be 
done by daylight, lest the mines 
be unwittingly broken from 
their moorings and float to the 


surface unperceived, there to 
deal out destruction to the 
following convoy : but now the 
daylight only extends over a 
few hours out of the twenty- 


four. Sometimes the weather 
is so bad that sweeps cannot be 
got out, and when the otter- 
boards are lowered they are 
swept back by the seas on to 
the trawlers’ decks. The con- 
voy straggles in the dark, and 
the ever-waiting submarine 
pounces on the lost sheep. A 
merchant captain who gets 
adrift from his convoy has a 
great longing to hug the coast, 
which is generally the most 
dangerous place in these waters, 
Human nature is strong within 
him, and the tales of awful 
suffering passed by ships’ crews 
in their boats, hundreds of 
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miles from land in the Aretio, 
are fresh in his mind. Many 
of these unfortunates, victims 
of the U-boat, have never been 
heard of again: they have per. 
ished of cold or starvation in 
the open sea, or their boats 
have foundered. The merchant 
captain is apt to choose the 
easier way, and, hugging the 
coast, one of them has his 
stern blown off by a torpedo: 
this happens at a well-known 
spot, where at least half a 
dozen ships have met the same 
fate during the war, and where 
the submarine, like a ground- 
shark, loves to lurk. 

The psychology of submarine 
captains varies very greatly, 
Some, under happier condi- 
tions, might almost be gentle- 
men had not the brute heel of 
Prussian militarism stamped 
them so early. Some, after 
sinking a ship, will, when 
they can, give the boats a 
tow, and direct them to the 
nearest port of refuge. Some 
are even ‘sportsmen, with a 
sense of humour: one, having 


.captured a steamer, made sig- 


nals through her wireless to 
the British senior naval offi- 
cer. A Russian ship that 
was captured had part of her 
crew retained on board her by 
the submarine to form a steam- 
ing party; and thus provided, 
she was navigated to the 
vicinity of a timber-laden ship 
which refused to sink, and 
was used as a ram, The 
German and Russian crews 
soon fraternised, and together 
looted the vessels, which con- 
tained a goodly quantity of 
champagne, with the result 
that both parties became very 
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convivial. On the Russian 
prize-crew being put back in 
their boats, ene unusually 
drunk member sprang back 
on board the submarine flour- 
ishing two revolvers, and say- 
ing that he would “kill every 
—— German single - handed.” 
The incident was greeted by 
the U-boat’s crew with a good- 
natured laugh, and the demon- 
strator shortly subsiding hope- 
lessly drunk on deck, he was 
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tenderly conveyed back te his 
own boat, 

But there are others, and 
some day there will be a terrible 
account to render for the awful 
senseless butchery of brave 
seamen which has taken place 
under the North Star; for the 
callousness, vindictiveness, and 
deliberate brutality which has 
for all time stamped as crim- 
inals the Kaiser’s under-sea 
myrmidons. 


VI. 


August is past, but with 
September there are often fine 
calm days interspersed between 
thesnowstorms. The men have 
gathered the last of the mush- 
rooms, which they pickle or hang 
up threaded in strings to dry, 
and there has been much jam- 
making from the crops of wild 
cloud-berries, which are abun- 
dant nearly everywhere. The 
trees have lost every leaf, and 
the whole country assumes 
an appearance of bare black- 
ness, according well with the 
gloomy skies. Ice forms on 
the lakes and at intervals along 
the shore, and from time to 
time a heavy snowfall whitens 
the landscape, and by its reflec- 
tion greatly increases the day- 
light. Gales increase in num- 
ber, and there is -the same 
succession of fogs which we 
have known all the summer 
and spring. A large home- 
ward-bound steamer runs on a 
reef during one of these fogs, 
and with the falling tide breaks 
her baek: she catches fire, and 
being timber-laden is soon 
blazing fiercely fore and aft. 
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She sends out wireless signals 
of distress, which are inter- 
cepted by the British warships, 
and the ubiquitous British 
trawlers scan the coast for her. 
The difficulty about ships on 
shore in a fog is that they 
themselves often do not know 
where they are within a hun- 
dred miles! If they had known, 
they would have taken good 
care to be somewhere else; but 
as it is, they require a lot of 
finding. However, this one is 
eventually found, and that in 
a marvellously short time con- 
sidering the dense fog-blanket; 
her crew, who have landed on 
an uninhabited islet, are trans- 
ferred to a trawler, and 
brought safely inte port. The 
trawler skipper is a proud 
man, for he has salved ‘a sheep 
from the burning wreck. Pres- 
ently the animal is loosed with 
the Admiralty flock at Yukan- 
skie, several fathoms of red 
tape wound round its neck to 
warn all and sundry that this 
one is personal property, not 
to be lightly slaughtered and 
eaten with the other — 
E 
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The storm-tossed convoys on 
these ill-lit coasts have now a 
very trying time of it. The 
trawlers come in a shapeless 
mass, loaded to the mast-head 
with ice and wallowing danger- 
ously in the trough of the sea. 
A trawler which struck a mine 
one October night was blown 
to matchwood: in five seconds 
there was not a trace of her, 
and none of her crew were seen 
after the explosion, except one 
man who was picked up in his 
life-belt—quite uninjured, ex- 
cept for the shock of immersion 
in the icy water. That was a 
bad mine-field: the sweeping 
trawlers were looking for it, 
but had not located it, when, 
the tide slackening, the black 
infernal machines suddenly 
showed up all round them in 
dozens: thirty-two mines were 
lifted from that place! One 
convoy had a good object- 
lesson about here. The mer- 
chant captains have become 
over-used to mines, and are 
apt to be careless about follow- 
ing exactly in the wake of the 
sweepers. A large convoy was 
passing a group of sweepers 
which were working in the 
opposite direction, and, as luck 
would have it, three mines 
went off just as they passed. 
There was no further need to 
tell that convoy to keep in 
station ! 

The real cold rarely sets in 
before the end of November; 
but when it does, it comes as 
a thief in the night. The 
thermometer comes tumbling 
down before the north - east 
wind, and in a very short time 
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it registers 60° below freezing- 
point, The ice freezes at the 
rate of a foot a night, and 
the Gorlo becomes choked 
with floating masses. This 
is a strenuous time for the 
British Naval Transport Staff 
at Archangel, for all — the 
shipping must be got out 
at once, whether unloaded or 
not. Ice-breakers are got to 
work, and a channel broken 
down the fourteen miles of 
river to the bar; smaller ice- 
breakers and tugs tow and 
break each individual ship 
out, and as they pass the 
water freezes again astern of 
them instantly, so that traffic 
by sledges and men across the 
river continues uninterrupt- 
edly. Many of the steamers 
have their propeller - shafts 
frozen, and many more their 
bows and rudders damaged 
by ice. Here, again, the 
British Navy is the only re- 
pair service available. 

But at length the last mer- 
chant ship is got away, and 
seen safely on her homeward 
voyage. Then the Arotio 
Squadron moves west and 
north once more to the com- 
paratively ice-free Kola In- 
let, there to resume its labours 
in safeguarding the world’s 
commerce, There we will leave 
it for the winter, amidst 
the fogs and ice, sans mails, 
sans news, trying to over- 
come the feeling of irritation 
and despondency inseparable 
from gloom and darkness, the 
lack of exercise, and the eye- 
strain of using always artificial 
light. R. 8. G.-W. 
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A NIGERIAN COLUMN, 


“The Nigerian Brigade, after a trying march through most difficult country, 
gained touch with the right of the Lindi Force.”—Lieut.-General Sir 
J. L. van Deventer, in a Despatch dated 21st Jan. 1918. 


AFTER our successful en- 
gagement at Beho Chini, the 
enemy evinced considerable re- 
spect for the Nigerians as we 
pushed on southwards  to- 
wards Nahungu Hill, It had 
been reported that a large 
enemy camp was situated at 
this place, and aeroplane re- 
connaissance warned us of 
elaborate defences which indi- 
cated intended resistance on 
the part of the enemy. All 
along that road we were care- 
fully watched by enemy 
patrols, who displayed an 
unusual nervousness as they 
hovered about our front, re- 
fraining from becoming in- 
volved with our advance- 
guard. We joined up with 
General Hannyngton’s columns 
before advancing to an at- 
tack on the hill, The enemy 
occupied a carefully prepared 
position, but we outnumbered 
them to such an extent that 
their flanks became threat- 
ened early in the action. The 
enemy companies retired dur- 
ing the night. At dawn a 
British patrol fired a volley 
at the last black Hun as he 
bolted down the reverse slope 
of the hill, All that remained 
. be done was the allocation 
of camping-grounds along the 
banks of the Mbemkuru 8 
which separated us from the 


retreating enemy. Running 
water was rare enough in that 
country, where our uncertain 
supply usually depended on the 
digging of holes in dry river- 
beds. The Mbemkuru, however, 
was not dry, and our Apes 
were joyfully able to wash 
their dusty bodies and war- 
worn clothing in its waters. 
The unexpected surrender 
of Nahungu Hill was largely 
due to our success at Beho 
Chini, where the moral of the 
enemy had been sorely shaken. 
The Nigerian Brigade was 
now permitted a short respite. 
Four days of rest were as 
welcome as they were hard- 
earned. Hannyngton’s columns 
passed on in pursuit of the 
enemy, who were retreating 
in a south-westerly directien. 
The Nigerians remained in 
ignorance of what they were 
to be called upon to do, We 
were nobody’s child, and were 
acoustomed to performing 
“stunts” on our own. The 
silence of G.H.Q. was not re- 
assuring; we felt that some- 
thing sinister was brewing. 
Our brigade headquarters be- 
came the resort. of inquisitive 
company cemmanders, who, 
with ill-concealed anxiety, in- 
quired after missing mails, or 
excused themselves for having 
wandered in by aecident. In 
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those days the rum-jars were 
empty, and one could not 
drep in for a drink at B.H.Q. 
in the hopes of picking up 
State secrets over the enamel 
mugs. On the third day of 
our rest, however, a rum 
ration arrived, and the truth 
leaked out. 

“They can’t feed us,” ex- 
plained our Second -in- Com- 
mand as he solemnly regarded 
his share of the ration, won- 
dering the while whether to 
save a small tot for the 
morrow—‘they can’t feed us 
any longer; we’re too far from 
our base. They are collecting 
what rations they can, and 
then we are to march to 
Lindi, where we shall be 
able to get fresh supplies.” 
He was pressed for further 
details, for between us and 
Lindi lay a hundred miles 
of unmapped country still 
occupied by enemy troops. 

“Tt’s nearly ten days’ march, 
but they say we can have a 
week’s rations to take with us. 
Owing to lack of transport we 
are to have no line of communi- 
cation, but we are to take a 
wireless section to keep us in 
touch with the rest of the 
world.” 

“Just to send out 8.0.8. 
signals,” interposed the bat- 
talion pessimist. ‘‘ What about 
the Huns, Major? Have 
G.H.Q. asked their permission 
for us to march through to 
Lindi?” 

“The General has been told 
not to anticipate serious resist- 
ance,” continued the Major. 
“ Anyway, ‘Han’ Force ap- 
pears to be pressing them 
pretty hard to the west of the 
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Lindi route.” As he was speak- 
ing we could hear Hannyng- 
ton’s guns punctuating the 
distant rattle of machine-gun 
fire. Next morning a wounded 
officer brought us the tale of 
this bombardment. One of the 
column commanders had been 
advised to make greater use of 
his artillery and Stokes guns; 
shortly afterwards he sent 
& message something after 
this fashion: “Acting on in- 
formation received from im- 
becile porter, I am going to 
shell such and such a hill be- 
tween the hours of seven and 
eight.” The bombardment 
took place, A patrol recon- 
noitred the hill, and returning 
reported that there was no 
indication that the hill had 
ever been ocoupied by the 
enemy, but, on the other hand, 
strewn over the hillside, were 
a score of dead and wounded 
baboons. This was not the 
first occasion on which baboons 
were mistaken for the enemy. 
It was not till we were fairly 
on the road and realised that 
we were & vast column consist- 
ing for the main part of un- 
armed carriers, that the gravity 
of our enterprise began to dawn 
upon us. Our fighting strength 
was made up of three infantry 
battalions, numbering alto- 
gether only fifteen hundred 
rifles, as well as the Nigerian 
battery of millimetre guns, 
which, by reason of its cumber- 
some nature and the weight 
and number of its shell boxes, 
was ever a highly vulnerable 
unit on the line of march. To 
keep this small fighting force 
fed and supplied with ammuni- 
tion for seven or more days in 
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an unexplered country, with- 
out any line of communication 
along which additional sup- 
plies could be brought, necessi- 
tated the use of a great amount 
of transport moving with the 
column, Transport being al- 
most wholly dependent on por- 
ters, supplies for these latter 
also had to be carried. Our 
transport actually consisted of 
eight thousand porters and a 
thousand donkeys with their 
drivers. We were further en- 
oumbered by two complete field 
ambulances, each of which was 
accompanied by a host of un- 
armed followers. And then, of 
course, there was that precious 
wireless section, each compon- 
ent part of which had to be 
carried by four men. The bat- 
tery and the wireless section 
with their cumbersome four- 
man loads were a source of 
much misery in the thick bush 
which lay ahead, The only 
possible formation on the line 
of march was single file. From 
advance- guard to rearguard 
we covered never less than 
eight miles of road, and in 
difficult country as much as 
eleven, which is a long day’s 
march for those parts. To every 
. Tifle in the column there were 
just under ten unarmed men. 
The movements of the enemy 
and their strength were un- 
known. The country we had 
to traverse was unmapped, and 
our water supply was problem- 
atical—for all we knew lack of 
water might cause a complete 
breakdown. And yet here we 
were meving with all cheerful- 
ness, knowing ourselves to be 
utterly incapable of defence 
should the nature of our force 
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become known te the enemy. 
Two enemy companies striking 
at the heart of the eolumn from 
a carefully laid ambush must 
inevitably bring disaster to the 
whole column. 

Our destinies, however, were 
watched over by Providence 
and Major Pretorius of the 
Intelligence Department. We 
had heard a good deal of Pre- 
torius and his achievements, 
but we had taken what we 
heard with a grain of salt, not 
crediting the greater part. 
The announcement that the 
famous scout would accompany 
the column left us unmoved, 
but we lived to owe our sur- 
vival to the services of this re- 
markable man, whose prowess 
and influence in the land were 
so much recognised by the 
Germans that they placed a 
price on his head. By profes- 
sion he was an elephant-hunter. 
Amongst the native population 
of the entire country his per- 
sonality had won him a posi- 
tion such as can have been 
attained by few white men. 
Living alone in the bush with 
a handful of his own askari, 
with local natives ever coming 
and going from his hiding- 
place, his life seemed to be in 
the hands of the first man who 
cared to bid for the price on 
his head. Occasionally an 
effort was made to attain the 
price, but Pretorius always 
survived, and there was no 
mercy for his enemy. He re- 
cruited his I.D. scouts from 
the scum of the earth, his per- 
ception enabling him to select 
those with stout hearts. The 
jails and prison camps were 
his recruiting area, and to 
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every man that he gave a rifle 
he gave the chance of winning 
the price upon his head. But 
he never came to harm, for the 
name of Pretorius stood for 
more than the Germans cared 
to offer. 

As we marched out from 
Nahungu Hill we were much 
amused by the sight of Pre- 
torius and his ragamuffin 
crowd of followers. His loads 
were the queerest things in 
that eight-mile long column. 
Besides the orthodox chop- 
boxes and uniform-cases there 
were a great trap for catching 
leopards, a bulky metal de- 
spatch-box, the mask and horns 
of a bull eland, a great weigh- 
ing-machine, and a tent which 
he never used. 

Somewhere near the head of 
the column rode Pretorius him- 
self. There was little enough 
in his appearance to indicate 
the man whose renown 
amongst the natives, and 
whose exploits in the field 
were known from one end of 
East Africa to another. Less 
than middle-aged, with a short- 
clipped moustache, small in 
stature, and slimly built, and 
always neatly dressed, he im- 
pressed one as @ quiet, un- 
assuming little man. He could 
talk if he liked, and was worth 
listening to. He had a perfect 
command of English, but his 
speech was slightly tainted 
with the “taal,” his native 
tongue. He certainly hated 
the Germans with a more 
whole-hearted hatred than 
many an Englishman. 

Pretorius undertook to watch 
the country within thirty miles 
of our line of march, and guar- 
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anteed us half a day’s notice 
of any enemy movement within 
that area. In giving this 
undertaking he knew hé had 
the natives of the country on 
his side. They may have hated 
the Germans, they may have 
welcomed the British, but they 
fought for Pretorius. In their 
country he could send a letter 
or a sum of money to be 
handed on from village to vil- 
lage with little fear of its miss- 
ing its destination. His repu- 
tation as an intelligence officer 
was founded principally on the 
excellent work done by him- 
self, but the daring and very 
valuable work performed by 
his subalterns should not be 
forgotten. 

The first day’s march was a 
pleasantly short stage, with a 
comfortable camping- ground 
at the end of it. Pretorius 
brought us a native whom he 
had arrested as an enemy 
agent. Two days previously 
he had conveyed a message to 
Pretorius through a friendly 
chief, informing him that there 
were two white Germans and 
half a dozen askari hiding in 
his village, and adding the 
suggestion that they should 
be surprised and captured on 
the following night. Pretorius 
agreed, and arranged for the 
man to meet him at a certain 
point in the bush on the out- 
skirts of the village. Pre- 
torius and his I.D. scouts 
reached their rendezvous at 
the hour appointed and waited 
for their man. They waited 
all through the night, but he 
never came, As the hours 
passed, they grew suspicious. 
At dawn they reconnoitred the 
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village and found it full of 
Germans waiting to catch Pre- 
torius. The friendly chief was 
informed of the treachery of 
the native, and Pretorius gave 
orders for him to be caught and 
brought in toourcamp. When 
Pretorius marked a man as 
wanted he usually got him in 
the end, nor was he disap- 
pointed on this occasion. The 
president of the court was an 
old regular officer with a whole- 
some respect for the Manual of 
Military Law. It was amusing 
to watch the little Dutchman 
grow more and more impatient 
as the various formalities of a 
field court-martial were care- 
fully observed. Pretorius only 
asked the prisoner three ques- 
tions, but the answers were 
sufficient to condemn any man. 
The sentence was soon pro- 
mulgated, and a few hours later 
a short sharp volley echoed 
through the bush to proclaim 
the end of yet another man 
who had ventured to bid for 
the price on the head of 
Pretorius. 

As we marched out of camp 
in the cold grey dawn of the 
second day, we passed a great 
crowd of natives, the women 
and children and old men of 
the villages which lay close to 
our line of march. They had 
been sent in by the able-bodied 
men lest they should come to 
harm or hamper the move- 
ments of the fighting men, A 
more miserable collection of 


people it would be difficult to’ 
imagine, To be sent from their - 


homes was hard enough, but to 
have their villages overrun by 
native soldiery from other parts 
of Africa spelt hopeless ruin. 
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The women all wore the loath- 
some pelele—a wooden diso 
which is inserted in the upper 
lip. A girl when only a year 
or so old has her lip punctured, 
and the hole is plugged with a 
wooden disc; as she grows 
older the small disc is taken 
out and replaced with a larger 
one. By the time she reaches 
womanhoed the disc has at- 
tained the proportions of a 
five-shilling piece, or even 
larger. She gees through life 
with the disfigured lip protrud- 
ing like the bill of a duck, If 
she becomes a widow the disc 
is removed, and the upper lip 
hangs loosely over the lower, 
the front teeth of the upper 
jaw shining white through the 
great cavity, and she looks less 
human than ever. The custom 
owes its origin to the depreda- 
tions of Tippu Tib and other 
slave-trading Arabs. The men 
of native tribes being unable 
to protect their families from 
the well-armed slave-raiders, 
had to resort to the practice of 
disfiguring their women to such 
an extent that they ceased to 
be of value in the slave-markets 
of Zanzibar and Oman. Such 
clothing as they wore was 
made from the bark of a cer- 
tain tree. The bark is stripped 
and beaten out till the woody 
parts are removed, leaving a 
coarse fibrous tissue, which is 
sewn into loin-cloths, Now 
and again one sees quite well- 
cut shirts made from this bark 
cloth, 

All that day we meandered 
through thick bush, following 
a dry river-bed, sliding down 
one bank and climbing up the 
other, only to turn down again 
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a few hundred yards farther 
on. It is hard enough to keep 
just a body of soldiers properly 
closed in such rough country, 
but where they are encumbered 
by a host of porters carrying 
heavy loads on their heads, 
the column becomes sadly dis- 
torted. A halt of a few seconds 
becomes necessary as the ad- 
vance- guard’s machine - gun 
carriers negotiate a difficult 
bit of path with low over- 
hanging branches. The halt 
is repeated and _  inoreased 
throughout the whole eight 
miles of column, so that the 
few seconds become a twenty- 
minute halt for the rearguard. 
Then comes the effort to close 
up. A string of carriers break 
into a trot, close up too much 
for free movement, and each 
man pauses for the next to 
move a little ahead; each 


man’s pause is repeated and 


increased by those that follow, 
and so the column ceases to be 
the perfect military machine 
which is supposed to halt for 
ten minutes every hour with 
clockwork precision. To the 
advance-guard falls the duty 
of protecting the column, and 
the strain ig great, for the 
country is close, and no man 
can see more than two hundred 
yards ahead ; every fold in the 
ground or patch of thorn-bush 
may hide an enemy ambush, 
The head of the main body 
sets the pace, and has no im- 
mediate worries; it has reason- 
able hope of maintaining a 
semblance of march discipline, 
and the strain on the nerves 
is not great, for the advance- 
guard are ahead to give warn- 
ing. The farther back one goes 
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in the column the greater the 
misery ef the march. The 
rearguard is a most distress- 
ful body. It waits hours for 
the main body to move off 
with its miles of supplies and 
ammunition. The donkeys 
wander aimlessly about, and, 
refusing to follow the right 
road, have to be guided back 
on to the path. The sun gets 
up, and is already very hot 
when the rearguard at last 
moves off. Once on the road, 
they have those trying halts 
forced upon them. Then they 
move on at a swift pace, 
perhaps only for a couple of 
hundred yards. They can 
still see their old camp, and 
wonder whether they are 
doomed to spend a night on 
the road without water. Sick 
soldiers and carriers must all 
be got forward, nothing must 
be left on the road; sick 
donkeys have to be shot, and 
their carcases left to foul the 
line of march. In case of 
attack on the main body the 
rearguard of 150 men finds 
itself hampered with thou- 
sands of frightened carriers, 
with no hope of assistance 
within four or five miles. If 
the attack is beaten off, the 
frightened carriers must be 
brought together, loaded up, 
and got forward somehow. 
May God preserve us from 
rearguards ! 

This second day was accom- 
plished without mishap. The 
rearguard got in before dark, 
and found running water 
awaiting them. Before dark 
the fires were stamped out, 
and complete silence was en- 
forced amongst the soldiery 
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and carriers. Every night a 
perimeter camp had to be 
dug, and within the perimeter 
trench had to be crowded every 
man and beast of the column. 
By silencing the men and 
showing no lights we hoped 
to hide our presence from the 
enemy, but we reckoned with- 
out the thousand donkeys who 
were herded into our midst. 
For half an hour they might 
remain silent; then one would 
bray, and the challenge would 
be taken up by a score of 
others. The bray of a donkey 
in the silent bush carries for 
miles, and the reader may 
imagine our feelings as we 
shivered without our fires and 
talked in whispers, while those 
fiendish mokes mocked us and 
all the world. This awful 
roaring would continue at in- 
tervals throughout the night. 
Then, too, they would stray 
in the night, wandering into 
what we were pleased to call 
the officers’ messes, taking a 
biscuit here or a mosquito- 
curtain there. How we cursed 
those donkeys! 

The third day was spent in 
more open country, so that the 
column accomplished its march 
with comparative ease and in 
reasonable time. The wireless 
section rigged its aerials before 
dark and talked te the outside 
world. For all that, it was 
not pleasant to be alone with 
such a vast proportion of un- 
armed men. The rumour got 
about that we were really very 
short of ammunition. We had 
so far not met any of the 
enemy, but Pretorius’s I.D. 
scouts reported eur next day’s 
water to be strongly held. A 
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wireless message informed us 
that the enemy would not be 
likely to oppose our advance 
with more than six companies. 
There was little comfort in 
such a message, for we knew 
that two companies with care- 
fully-laid plans could ruin our 
whole enterprise. But it must 
not be supposed that we~al- 
lowed morbid reflections to 
trouble us. We maintained 
the best of spirits, carefully 
refraining from weighing and 
discussing our chances. The 
man we pitied was our Column 
Commander, on whose sheulders 
lay this grave responsibility. 
On the fourth day we cursed 
the donkeys more than ever. 
There was not sufficient water 
for many of the animals, and 
all were now greatly weakened 
by continuous hard work and 
an almost complete lack of 
grazing. It was difficult to 
persuade them to continue the 
mareh, and early in the day 
many exhausted beasts dropped 
out on a steep hillside, and had 
to be shot by the rearguard. 
On the reverse side of the hill 
the bush was on fire, The 
origin of these conflagrations 
was ever a mystery to us. 
The persistence with which 
they marked our line of march 
and their usual occurrence on 
elevations suggested the work 
of enemy agents. On the 
other hand, these bush-fires 
may have been lit by the few 
natives who still inhabited the 
country. Some peeple main- 


tained that they were spon- 
taneous outbursts caused by 
Nature. Be this as it may, 
this particular fire on the hill- 
side caused much distress to 
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the rear of the column, for it 
cut our line of march just 
ahead of the donkey convoy, 
which was principally loaded 
with ammunition, and could 
not therefore be risked through 
the flames, A bush-fire is not 
a thing that can be easily con- 
trolled, and the rugged nature 
of the country forbade any 
deviation from the route fol- 
lowed by the head of the 
column. So the donkeys, sev- 
eral hundred porters and 
the rearguard, reposed about 
the hillside awaiting the plea- 
sure of the fire to permit a 
farther advance. They waited 
for three hours till the fire 
burnt clear of the road before 
they could move on. Late in 
the evening the weary beasts 
began wending their way down 
a steep slope into a valley, 
whose brilliant green vegeta- 
tion and towering elephant- 
grass indicated a plentiful 
supply of water—a thing we 
learned greatly to covet. More 
cheering still was the sight 
of many pale-blue columns of 
smoke rising from the bush a 
couple of miles farther down 
the valley. The rest of the 
column were evidently in 
camp, and our march was 
nearly at an end. But one 
more misfortune awaited the 
donkey convoy, The weary 
beasts became suddenly roused 
from their torpor. Their agi- 
tation increased till each made 
a frenzied dash inte the 


great elephant-grass which 
fringed the narrow path. Their 
drivers shouted and flogged as 
they endeavoured to keep the 
donkeys to the road which led 
to camp. 


It was of no avail. 
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An officer of the rearguard 
pushed forward to see what 
had happened. He and his 
orderly turned and bolted after 
the manner of the donkeys, 
for the road was held by some 
infuriated bees. All around 
lay the packs of the frightened 
donkeys, who had shed their 
loads in the wild rush to rid 
themselves of their tenacious 
enemies, Eventually a newer 
and safer road was cut, At 
considerable risk, and not 
without pain, the loads were 
collected and the rearguard 
reached camp just before 
dark. But our cup of bitter- 
ness was not yet full. As 
we reached our bivouac within 
the perimeter, the order was 
issued for all firee to be ex- 
tinguished. We lay in a 
swamp, where the air be- 
came very cold and very 
damp, and we sighed for 4 
hot meal, but sought con- 
solation with the thought that 
rearguard duty could not fall 
to us-again for several days. 
Just as we were dropping off 
to sleep, the order-book came 
round. From information given 
us by the L.D, scouts and their 
accomplices, the local natives, 
it was evident that if we con- 
tinued our march southward 
we should have to fight for 
our next drink of water. The 
composition of the column 
being such as it was, our 
Column Commander ordered 
deviation from our intended 
route. 

The fifth day dawned on 
the column as it climbed 4 
precipitous hill, but it was 
now moving in an easterly 
direction. Economy in rations 
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was rendered necessary by this 
change of course, which must 
lengthen our march by at 
least a day. From now for- 
ward we lived on half rations ; 
and the farther we marched 
the more difficult became the 
country, which was broken into 
a series of plateaux and deep 
valleys—the latter lying across 
our line of march, so that 
they could never be utilised 
to facilitate our advance. A 
precipitous hill at the com- 
mencement of this day’s march 
sorely troubled the donkeys, 
whose strength had almost 
completely given out. It was 
found impossible to get them 
to the top with their packs 
on their backs, therefore their 
drivers had te carry up the 
ammunition - boxes themselves 
and reload the donkeys at 
the summit. The delay oo- 
casioned by this and other 
obstacles which lay ahead was 
considerable. Early .in the 
day we sighted an aeroplane 
quartering the country to our 
front. On sighting our column 
it flew low, dropping a bundle 
of maps and some orders for 
our Column Commander, di- 
recting him to place himself 
under the orders of the Gen- 
eral commanding the Lindi 
Force. The donkeys and rear- 
guard failed to reach camp 
before nightfall. They slept 
on the road without water. 
The rest of the column camped 
very comfortably beside a small 
river, 

Here they remained through- 
out the sixth day, for the don- 
keys and their eseort did not 
rejoin the column till late, all 
very exhausted from want of 
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water. That day gave our 
bodies some well-earned rest, 
but our peace of mind was 
rudely disturbed by some amaz- 
ing orders which came to us 
by another aeroplane. We 
were ordered to march south- 
west through the zone of the 
enemy concentration, our ob- 
jective being a point ten miles 
in rear of the main German 
position, where, it was promised, 
we should find large enemy 
stores from which we could 
replenish our supplies; in the 
meanwhile, if we found our- 
selves short of rations (we 
actually had one day’s ration 
left in our supply column), 
we must live on the country. 
The impossibility of reaching 
our objective was manifest. 
The enemy were now concen- 
trated with their backs to the 
wall, and were not in a temper 
to permit the comparatively in- 
nocuous Nigerian column to 
reach a supply depdét in rear 
of their main position. At the 
best of times the country is 
only capable of supporting a 
sparse population, but at this 
time it was deserted by the 
natives, whose ruined farms 
would hardly have supported 
a single company of our men. 
We were therefore not a little 
relieved to learn that our 
Column Commander had re- 
plied that it was impossible 
to carry out these orders, and 
that he therefore intended to 


- continue his march southward, 


adding the request that some 
rations might be sent out to- 
meet us. 

Ever since our arrival at 
Nahungu we had been very 
much troubled by buffale beans. 
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The pods of these beans are 
coated in a thick mass of very 
fine fibrous hairs. When the 
pods are shrivelled and dry 
the least disturbance causes 
the fibrous hairs to scatter in 
the air. The irritation caused 
if they light on the skin is 
intense. When a space is be- 
ing cleared for sleeping the 
cutting of bush infested by 
buffalo beans is a task not 
lightly to be undertaken. 
Actual contact with the bean, 
either by sitting on it or by 
brushing against it, causes 
discomfort which approaches 
agony, nor does it pass off for 
an hour or so. One officer 
lost the sight of an eye 
owing to this cause. Driver 
ants were ever with us, and 
sometimes formed an unholy 
alliance with the buffalo beans 
to render our hours of rest 
even more miserable than those 


spent on the line of march. 
Before we turned in on the 
night of the seventh day we 


heard that our I.D. scouts 
had rounded up two enemy 
patrols who were lurking in 
the bush, evidently on the 
look-out for our column. This 
coup was entirely due to the 
vigilance exercised by the 
local natives in watching the 
country close to our line of 
march. 

Daring the eighth day we 
continued southward with the 
sun in our eyes and the country 
rapidly becoming more difficult. 
The plateaux which character- 
ise this region have very pre- 
cipitous slopes. The path al- 
ways ascended vertically, and 
was therefore not easily nego- 
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tiable for a column with the 
amount of impedimenta which 
we carried. The tops of the 
plateaux themselves are re- 
markably level, and in normal 
times must be fairly thickly 
populated. We could now 
clearly distinguish the sound of 
gun-fire from the direction of 
the Lindi columns, against 
whose advance the Germans 
were offering stubborn resist- 
ance. 

Our pace became greatly re- 
duced. The wireless section 
and the battery with their four- 
man loads had great difficulty 
in getting forward through 
this country where precipitous 
slopes were a continual hin- 
drance. On the evening of the 
tenth day, however, we reached 
our rendezvous, and there found 
a “dump” of supplies sent 
out to us by ‘Lin’ force, with 
whom we seon established tele- 
phonic communication. We 
were once again in toueh with 
the outside world, and felt that, 
come what might, we were in 
@ position to deal effectively 
withtheenemy. Having eaten 
all our supplies, we had no 
longer any use for the great 
army of porters and donkeys, 
with which we now ceased to 
be encumbered. A convoy of 
cattle coming in was fired on 
at night and much precious 
fresh meat was scattered 
through the bush. Enemy pa- 
trols watched us from neigh- 
bouring hills, but we gladly 
rid ourselves of all but essen- 
tial loads and advanced into 
the battle area, consoled by the 
feeling that we were no longer 
“out in the blue.” 
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Having once placed curselves 
in telephonic communication 
with the Lindi force it was 
unlikely that we should enjoy 
much rest. An immediate 
move was made in a westerly 
directien, We were ordered 
to capture the so-called Sana- 
torium, and from there to march 
on Mahiwa, which was reported 
to be strongly held by the 
enemy, Owing to the usual 
lack of transport, we must ad- 
vance without a line of com- 
munication and content our- 
selves with such rations as we 
carried with us. 

So once again the Nigerians 
found themselves “out in the 
blue.” The country became 
more difficult as we moved 
westwards, A succession of 
precipitous slopes, all clothed 
in thick bush, delayed our ad- 
vance very considerably. At 
the head of the column mes- 
sages were constantly received 
that the accursed four-man 
loads of the battery and the 
wireless section could not keep 
up. This caused the loss of 
much valuable time. 

The Sanatorium was not 
reached till late on the third 
day. Our advance was unop- 
posed, although reports were 
received of small parties of the 
enemy retiring a short way. 
ahead of us. We afterwards 
learnt that these were foraging 
parties sent out to collect eve 
available form of food from the 
deserted villages which were 
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‘This made the situation of the Nigerians somewhat precarious.”—Lieut.- 
General Sir J. L. van Deventer, in a Despatch dated 21st Jan. 1918, 
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now plentifully scattered along 
our route, The Sanatorium 
turned out to be a Roman 
Catholic Mission, No effort 
was made to defend the place, 
We captured nine Europeans, 
who, after the manner of Ger- 
man missionaries, asserted that 
they were harmless Alsatians. 
Having heard that story before, 
and having some experience of 
the ways of German missien- 
aries who had been allowed 
their freedom behind our lines, 
we placed these apostles of 
kultur under a very strong 
native guard. 

The Sanatorium was situated 
beside a small stream in a re- 
mote part of the bush, and our 
column happened upon it quite 
suddenly, the approach being 
by a very ordinary bush path. 
The buildings, which were 
mostly constructed of stone 
and mortar, included a fine 
church. Much of the land 
round was cultivated. We 
arrived very exhausted after a 
hard march, and our haver- 
sacks were empty. The un- 
expected sight of European 
buildings and gardens beside 
a@ running stream was tremen- 
dously cheering. 

The rearguaid did not get 
in till nearly midnight. The 
wireless section had already 
rigged its aerials, and was 
tapping out messages. Our 
little force was now ordered to 
split up. One battalion was 
to move a few miles south to 
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block a certain road and pre- 
vent the escape of the enemy, 
who were being pressed by the 
Lindi columns. The other two 
battalions were ordered to 
attack and occupy Mahiwa, 
which was reported to be 
strongly held. Our position 
at this time was a little uncer- 
tain, Although we were almost 
in rear of one of the main 
positions of the enemy, to 
whom our presence must be 
known, our advance had so far 
been unopposed. We felt a 
little as if we had walked into 
a trap. And now, just as we 
were in a position to be 
attacked on all sides, this order 
came for our small force to 
split up! 

With the first rays of dawn 
two battalions and half the 
battery moved off in the direc- 
tion of Mahiwa. They were at 
once fired on by snipers from 
the surrounding bush, but met 
with no serious opposition 
during the early part of their 
march. The two field ambu- 
lances remained behind at the 
Sanatorium, while the remain- 
ing battalion and the other 
half of the battery marched off 
to block the road coming in 
from the south. About six 
miles out this battalion found 
itself opposed by one company 
of the enemy, whom they drove 
back to a strongly entrenched 
position, The battalion dug a 
perimeter camp astride the 
road and proceeded to await 
events. From this position we 
could see the tin roof ef an old 
mission building across the 
Lukuledi river. Our gunners 
lost no time in felling trees to 
get sufficient clearance to open 
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fire, The first shell went a 
little high, but the second blew 
a large hole in the reof. A 
machine-gun team was sent to 
&@ point on our right flank, 
from where they fired several 
hundred rounds at a great 
crowd of enemy perters who 
were hurriedly removing stores 
from the mission building, 
The rest of the day passed 
uneventfully, 

In the evening we heard 
that our two battalions had 
been heavily engaged all day 
in the vicinity of Mahiwa. 
We had heard a good deal 
of the firing. In fact, just 
before dark, it became neces- 
sary to get our men under 
cover on account of the large 
number of “overs” which were 
coming into our perimeter, 
As these were mostly British 
bullets, it was evident that 
the enemy had got between 
us and our friends, Although 
we anticipated an attack after 
dark, the night was peaceful 
enough, a little promiscuous 
firing being audible now and 
again coming from the direc- 
tion of Mahiwa. 

Early the next morning 
patrols were sent to find 
out whether the enemy had 
vacated their positions oppos- 
ing us, as we were now led 
to suppose. This was proved 
to be the case, but one native 
scout corporal reported that 
he had located some enemy 
occupying a new position 4 
mile or more to the west. 
This report was in contra- 
diction to information received 
from the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, and the seout cor 
was told that he must have 
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mistaken some of the King’s 
African Rifles from a Lindi 
column for enemy askari. 
The corporal persisted in his 
assertion that they were the 
enemy and not K.A.R.’s, who 
wore dark-blue puttees. Be- 
fore the matter could be 
cleared up we were ordered 
to make an immediate move 
to assist our friends, who were 
being very hard pressed at 
Mahiwa. First we had to 
march back to the Sanatorium 
and collect the two field 
ambulances who were to 
accompany us. Here we re- 
ceived a message frem the 
Lindi headquarters, reporting 
the arrival on the scene of 
the German commander, von 
Lettow Vorbeck, with three 
double companies. We at once 
realised that the scout ocor- 
poral had reported eorrectly 
in asserting that the men he 
saw could not be K.A.R.’s, 
because they were not wearing 
dark-blue puttees. This in- 
formation put a more serious 
aspect on our march to the 
relief of the other Nigerians 
at Mahiwa, for our route was 
seriously threatened by the 
enemy's new position. More- 
over, the line to Mahiwa was 
cut, indicating that in all 
probability the enemy had 
already interposed themselves 
between us and the rést of 
our column. Just before we 
moved off more local infor- 
mation warned us that we 


might be fired on by a small 


party of the enemy with a 
machine - gun, but that we 
need not anticipate serious 
opposition, This eontradictory 
report was not reassuring, as 
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its origin was of doubtful 
value. Our force of five hun- 
dred rifles was so greatly 
hampered on the line of march 
by the two very cumbersome 
field ambulances and their 
many hundreds of medical 
loads, that it lost at least 
half its fighting efficiency. 
This told heavily against us 
in the acticn which now com- 
menced on the road between 
the Sanatorium and Mahiwa. 

The numbers the enemy 
placed in the field and the 
suddenness of their attack 
threw our little column into 
such confusion, hampered as 
it was by a great majority 
of unarmed men, that the 
battalion became broken up 
into small parties, each fight- 
ing a battle of its own. Under 
these circumstances a coherent 
account of the action is impos- 
sible. The advance - guard 
company was completely sur- 
rounded at the commencement 
of the action. 

The following is an extract 
from the diary of an officer 
who was one of the few sur- 
vivors of this company :— 

“The company moved off 
as advance- guard soon after 
1 P.M, with our sconts under 
the Colour- Sergeant a thou- 
sand yards ahead. We had 
a Lewis gun up in front with 
the point. We must have 
been nearly half a mile ahead 
of the main body—much too 
far as it afterwards turned 
out, We knew that the wire 
between the Sanatorium and 
Mahiwa had been cut, and 
that a wiring party had been 
sent out to repair the line, 
Shortly after our start the 
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wiring party tapped in to say 
that an enemy patrol was 
blocking the road. A little 
farther on two frightened 
shenzi carriers dashed up, 
warning us that the bush was 
full of Germans. I was at the 
head of the company with the 
I.D. officer and my Company 
Commander, I think. we all 
suspected that von Lettow 
had come out with his three 
double companies to prevent 
our joining up with our people 
at Mahiwa, whom we imagined 
were surrounded. We could 
hear rifle-fire a long way 
ahead. In the meanwhile 
we pushed our flank guards 
farther out into the bush, for 
the ground was rather broken 
and the vegetation pretty 
thick. Soon after 2 P.M. we 
heard our scouts become en- 
gaged ; the firing became very 
heavy, evidently coming mostly 
from the enemy. Our Company 
Commander at once formed a 
firing line. At the same time 
we saw our scouts and the 
point falling back rather 
rapidly. We then heard those 
damned enemy bugles! Just 
for a second we thought it 
might be our people at Ma- 
hiwa, but we soon realised our 
mistake, for the enemy appeared 
in strength, working round to 
our right flank. We opened 
heavy fire and stayed their ad- 
vance, but our right flank was 
threatened — we had only a 
hundred rifles besides the ma- 
chine - guns. Our Company 
Commander sent a message 
back to the C.O. asking for 
reinforcements on our flanks, 
for our left was also threat- 
ened. Then we found that the 
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enemy had worked up to within 
thirty yards. One of them got 
within twenty yards with a 
great elephant rifle which gave 
off a dense eloud of smoke every 
time he fired, He seemed to 
have a charmed life, for no one 
hit him. He was hidden in 
some grass, but the smoke was 
plainly visible. Ne reinforce- 
ments came, and another mes- 
sage was sent back. This 
brought us no relief, so the 
I.D. officer went back to try 
and get help. We did not see 
him again. Musa Bauchi (my 
orderly) took another message 
with no result. We were fast 
running out of ammunition and 
were hard pressed on either 
flank. My Company Comman- 
der then sent me, I ran back 
down the road, but was met by 
Musa Bauchi returning with 
the message still in his hand. 
The Germans had got behind 
us and were across the road, he 
explained, and as he spoke 
several bullets struck the 
ground and trees close by. It 
was evident that we were sur- 
rounded. I went back and 
told my Company Commander. 
Many of the men had already 
run out of ammunition, and 
there were no boxes from which 
to replenish their pouches. The 
company carriers had all bolted, 
scattering their loads through 
the bush. A signaller went off 
and found one box. As the 
section on the right flank had 
ceased firing I took them a little 
ammunition, but nearly all 
were dead—mostly shot clean 
through the head. I suppose 
a machine-gun had got on te 
them. My Company Com- 
mander shouted out, ‘For 
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God’s sake liedown! There's 
a sniper picking off white men. 
He has just had three shots at 
me, I hurried back to my 
section and lay very flat, but 
I was too late. That infernal 
sniper had spotted me all right. 
. . » I then noticed that none 
of our men were firing any 
longer, although the enemy 
seemed to be pretty busy. A 
good many of our men were 
knocked out, and I think the 
rest of us realised that our 
numbers were up. We could 
hear the rest of the column 
heavily engaged, and so there 
was no hope of assistance from 
them. I remember our Com- 
pany Commander getting up, 
and turning to me he shouted 
out, ‘Our only chance is to 
try and charge out.’ I next 


saw him leading a forlorn hope 
of a score of men with bayonets 
fixed. They sent up a little 


cheer, but one could hardly 
hear it above the din of the 
enemy fire. The idea was, I 
suppose, to charge through 
and endeavour to reach our 
people at Mahiwa! We 
thought they were much closer 
than they really were. I 
managed to get to my legs, 
and followed up in rear of the 
charge, together with such 
other wounded men as could 
walk. ... I saw several of 
the Company fall, ineluding 
our Company Commander. 
+ . » Half a dozen on the left 
with another subaltern kept 
going, bearing away still more 
to the left. They were im- 
mediately ahead of me, s0 
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I followed them as best I 
could, I remember the great 
relief with which I realised 
that we were not being shot 
at from the front, only from 
both flanks and the rear. We 
had evidently found a gap in 
the enemy line. We struggled 
on, aud after a bit found our- 
selves no longer under fire. . . . 
Our party consisted of half a 
dozen unwounded men, only 
one of whom had any am- 
munition left. There were also 
another half-dozen wounded 
men besides myself and the 
other subaltern, who was all 
right. The Lewis gun corporal 
had his arm shattered, but still 
carried his gun, which was 
badly shot about. A 
carrier had been hit in the 
wrist by an elephant bullet, 
and the hand dangled by a 
thread, yet he never uttered 
& groan.” 

The survivors of the advance- 
guard eventually reached the 
Sanatorium, to which the rest 
ef the column retired before 
dark, but, alas! sadly reduced 
in numbers, Many dead and 
wounded had to be left out. 
Nearly two hundred wounded 
were put into the church, which 
served as a hospital, There 
were few enough rifles left to 
defend the buildings, but the 
enemy had suffered very 
heavily, and showed no wish 
to renew the engagement. Our 
gunners had fired several shells, 
with fuses screwed down to 
zero, into the famous German 
white company. This company 
of Europeans never took the 
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field again as a unit. The 
enemy had attacked with great 


persistence and regardless of 
casualties. Their losses were 
out of all proportion to the 
damage they had inflicted on 
us. 
The most serious aspect of 
the affair was the very critical 
position in which the other 
Nigerians at Mahiwa now 
found themselves. Our march 
to their assistance had been 
ordered with great urgency, as 
they were known to be hard 
pressed, with little ammunition 
tospare. There were no other 
troops close enough at hand to 
be of immediate assistance, so 
they had to hold out as best 
they could. During the second 
night after our failure to get 
through they managed to 
escape with their ammunition 
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all but exhausted, Their ex. 
periences were not unlike those 
at Beho Chini. The enemy 
made repeated and determined 
attacks; on occasions they all 
but succeeded in penetrating 
the perimeter. They were also 
shelled by one of the last sur- 
viving guns of the Koenig. 
berg. The battery gun carriers 
are reported to have drawn 
their machetes and manned the 
trench line at a particularly 
critical moment. We feared 
that our failure to give them 
assistance might be disastrous, 
but it turned out that our fight 
on the road cost the enemy so 
dearly that they could not 
press home their attacks on 
those other Nigerians whom 
they had surrounded before 
Mahiwa, 
Ba-TURE. 
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ESCAPED! 


ADVENTURES IN GERMAN CAPTIVITY. 


BY WALLACE ELLISON. 


IL, 


Tae Stadt Vogtei Prison in 
Berlin—ein miserables Loch (a 
miserable hole)—as a Reichs- 
tag Deputy once called it, 
contained a queer assortment 
of prisoners. Its inmates were 
a constantly changing popula- 
tion during the two years and 
two months I spent there, and 
we had almost all nationalities 
among us. I oan call to mind 
at the moment, Englishmen, 
Germans, Frenchmen, Belgians, 
Portuguese, Austrians, Poles, 
Russians, Caucasians, Finns, 
Danes, Dutchmen, a Canadian, 
Australians, a Jap, a Hin- 
doo, several Siamese, Italians, 
Turks, Bulgarians, Servians, 
negroes, Arabs, Americans, 
Swiss, Rumanians, and Greeks. 
Our part of the prison was 
seldom without about two hun- 
dred Polish labourers, These 
poor fellows had, for the most 
part, been decoyed from Poland 
by German agents, who had 
held out to them splendid 
prospects in their own trades 
if they would only take up 
work in Germany. Thousands 
left Poland for Germany, 
deluded by these hopes, and, 
on arrival there, found that 
they were allewed no choice of 
oceupation. They were com- 
pelled to work where the Ger- 
man authorities sent them, in 
coal-mines, munition - works, 


gas-works, on railways, and on 
farms, They were induced to 
sign contracts which they 
could neither read nor under- 
stand, and if they left their 
employment in order to better 
themselves, or to find work 
more suited to their training 
and abilities, they were pun- 
ished on arrest, either for 
breach of contract, for leaving 
the town without having re- 
ported to the poliee, or for 
both offences. I met in that 
prison boys of thirteen and 
fourteen, and old men of 
seventy. I know of nothing 
more inhumane than the treat- 
ment of these poor Poles whom 
the armies of Hindenburg had 
“liberated” from the Russian 
yoke. They were looked upon 
and treated like cattle, Some 
remained in prison as long as 
six months. They never had 
soap given to them. Very few 
of them had a change of under- 
clothing, and it is no exagger- 
ation to say that they could 
have eaten three times as much 
food as they received. The 
quality of the food was abom- 
inable—so bad that even the 
German corporals over and 
over again described it as 
scandalous. Before I left, men 
were going to the prison doctor 
daily with some disease, due to 
malnutrition, which revealed 
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itself in swollen feet and ex- 
treme emaciation. We did 
what we could to help the men 
from our English parcels, but 
were able to do very little. 
The sight of so much suffering, 
and the knowledge that we 
were helpless to alleviate it, 
made us either thoroughly 
callous or thoroughly melan- 
choly. Those of us who could 
help a little usually “adopted ” 
some sickly boy or frail old 
man, and gave him regular 
meals. 

One day an old Polish 
farmer, seventy years of age, 
whom we had fed fairly regu- 
larly, brought along another 
Pole to a friend of mine, to 
interpret for him. The old 
man kissed my friend’s hand 
and said to him, through the 
interpreter— 

“You have a good heart, 
and after the war I shall give 
you one of my cows.” 

On one occasion when I was 
in the crowded yard I saw a 
little chap who looked more 
like a baby than a boy. He 
was a tiny fellow with a bonny 
face and big, melancholy biue 
eyes. On speaking to him, I 
found that he spoke only Pol- 
ish, but another Pole inter- 
preted for me, and told me 
the usual sad story. After 
working on a farm somewhere 
in East Prussia, he had found 
his way to Berlin, and the 
police had taken him, not toa 
children’s home, but to prison. 
I made him understand that 
he should come three times 
a day to our cell, and as long 
as we remained in prison we 
gave him each day three meals 
from our English parcels, 
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Touched by the sight of his 
sadness, I strove hard to draw 
a smile from him, but on no 
occasion did I succeed. On 
the morning of our departure 
we packed up a few foodstuffs 
for him, but we were too busy 
te search for him and tell him 
that we were leaving. He 
came accidentally to our cell, 
and when he saw us packing 
and realised what it meant, 
broke down and sobbed as 
though his little heart would 
break. I tried to comfort him, 
but he was inconsolable, I see 
him now, going slowly along 
the prison corridor with our 
little parcel under his arm, 
still sobbing. I am more 
touched by the memory ef that 
child’s sufferings than I am 
affected by all the other ac- 
cumulated miseries of my three 
and a half years’ captivity. A 
few weeks later, when I met 
some one who had returned to 
Camp from prison, I learned 
that the little fellow had be- 
come a@ lunatic. His infant 
mind could find no place for 
the senseless and purpose- 
less cruelty of the German 
machine. 

In the early part of 1915 
some of my friends asked the 
prison chaplain if he would 
allow them to attend divine 
service. His Christian an- 
swer was: “Der Herr Gott 
ist nicht fiir die Englander!” 
(The Lord God is not for 
Englishmen !) 

When I heard this at a later 
date, and received confirmation 
of it from several reliable men, 
I sought an interview with the 
dear old man, and was quite 
disappointed to find that he 
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had become more catholic in 
his views and received me 
quite kindly. In answer to 
his question as to how I was 
standing the strain of my long 
captivity, I told him, with a 
serious face, that I thought I 
was going mad. He asked me 
if I had noticed any symptoms 
of lunacy, and I conjured up 
a few, whereupon he told me 
of a prisoner he had once had 
under his care, who, after 
seven years of imprisonment, 
had emerged quite sane! 

Other ocoupants of the prison, 
apart from a few luckless 
escapers like myself, were men 
suspected of espionage—Cer- 
man criminals who, after be- 
ing discharged from convict 
prisons where they had served 
long sentences, were considered 
too undesirable for the outside 
world, though quite suitable 
society for runaway English- 
men, profiteers, men guilty of 
unmentionable obscenities in 
Berlin, and, finally, a dozen 
interesting roughs from Ruh- 
leben Camp, who had been sent 
to prison by the Camp authori- 
ties simply because they were 
constantly drunk and quite 
unmanageable. When these 
men were not in solitary con- 
finement for some offence or 
other, they had the freedom 
of the prison from 8 A.M. to 
7 P.M. each day. 

On one oceasion two of them, 
whom we will call David and 
Jonathan, sueceeded in per- 
suading the sergeant to allow 
them to ocoupy a corner cell 
along with a nigger. They 
promised, almost on bended 
knees, to prove by their ex- 
emplary behaviour that they 
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merited this privilege. That 
night they succeeded in pro- 
curing a bottle of fire-water 
from some source or other, and 
about midnight they were blind 
drunk. We others, locked up 
in our single cells, could hear 
them carousing, and then the 
inevitable happened. They 
came to blows. The nigger, 
frightened, began to bang with 
& piece of wood on the iron 
door of the cell, while David 
and Jonathan fought on. 
Presently two hefty warders 
rushed in, separated the two 
men by pinning their arms to 
their sides, and tried to hold 
them back. David made one 
last savage rush at Jonathan, 
with the intention, as he admit- 
ted later, of biting off his nose, 
and missing his objective, tore 
off half Jonathan’s ear, The 
nigger, picking up the blue 
shrivelled piece of ear later, 
handed it to Jonathan with 
the remark— 

“Does dis ’eah belong to 
you, Mistah B——?” 

Our friends took good care 
that prison life should not be 
wholly barren of incident. 

About midnight on New 
Year's Eve, 1916,. when most 
of us were still lying awake 
in our tiny cells, a Cockney 
ship’s fireman climbed up to 
the barred window of his cell, 
and shouted across the yard 
to one of his cronies niok- 
named Bristol— 

_ “ Brissle!” 

No answer. 

“TI sigh, Brissle!” 

“Wa’ d’ye want?” 

“TI sigh, ain’t this place like 
a bleedin’ graveyard?” 

There was a touch of genius 
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3 
about the description, and every 
Englishman’s bed in the prison 
shook with laughter. 

The roughest of these men 
had many excellent qualities, 
and, in things that really 
matter, had a code ‘of honour 
which would have done credit 
to a public schoolboy. They 
were frequently generous to a 
fault, and although always in 
scrapes, were never known to 
give each other away. This 
characteristic more than once 
won for them the respect of the 
German soldiers who guarded 
us. The Cockney ship’s fire- 
man above mentioned imag- 
ined that I had helped him 
a little in the early days, 
and at Christmas, when his 
parcels from home had begun 
to come in more regularly, 
came up to my cell with a 
tin of apricots. 

“ Look ’ere, sir. 
this bleedin’ 
you'd take it.” 

I protested, but he swore 
he would throw it away if 
I didn’t take it. 

One of them told me how, 
in times of peace, he had 
deserted from the army, and 
then, tired of things, entered 
@ recruiting-office in order to 
join up again under another 
name, 

“What’s your name?” said 
the Recruiting Sergeant. 

“Smithson, sir,” replied the 
would-be soldier. 

“Hum! Where d’ye get 
that name?” 

“ Bread-van, sir!” 

“Thought 80,” 
reply. 

He had borrowed the name 
from a bread-van which hap- 


I can’t eat 
stuff. I wish 


was the 
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pened to be passing when he 
entered the recruiting-office, 

T read to him Kipling’s 
“Back to the Army again, 
Sergeant,” and his face lit up 
with wonder. 

“By God, that’s just it,” 
was his comment, 

It was as though many of 
these men had walked straight 
out of ‘Barrack-Room Bal- 
lads’ or the ‘Seven Seas,’ 
They respected Kipling almoat 
to the point of veneration. I 
have come to the conclusion 
that critics who aver that 
Kipling does not understand 
human nature—and there are 
many such—simply do not 
know the types of men whom 
Kipling knows through and 
through. 

Two other Englishmen I met 
in prison were a commercial 
traveller and a man who had 
been a special photographer 
for one of our London news- 
papers at the Front. Both 
had allowed themselves to be 
carried across the German- 
Swiss frontier into Germany 
in the train, and discovered 
their mistake when it was too 
late. 

A note of deep tragedy, 
however, was struck more 
than once, and I shall carry 
throughout life sad memories 
of some of the men I met in 
that prison. 

Daring my first experience 
of prison in April and May, 
1915, I met an Englishman 
who had been taken prisoner 
by the Germans in Lodz. He 
was manager there of a woollen 
mill, and he had net the least 
doubt that the influences which 
were at work to procure his 
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release, and enable him to 
return to business and wife 
and child in Lodz, would be 
successful, I refrained from 
saying anything which might 
discourage him, though I knew 
from experience of so many 
similar cases that there was 
not the faintest shadow of 
hope of his release, After 
an internment of several weeks 
in the prison he was sent to 
Ruhleben. He had not been 
long there before he learned 
that he was doomed to remain 
in camp as long as any of the 
other Englishmen. He became 
a lunatic, and was subsequently 
released as unfit for military 
service, On the arrival at 
Southend pier of the steamer 
which conveyed him to Eng- 
land, he committed suicide by 
jumping overboard. 
Unutterably sad was the 
story of a young Finn I met in 
prison, who remained there for 
about eighteen months. When 
war broke out he was not yet 
twenty-one years of age, and 
lived. with his parents in 
Helsingfors. His family had 
suffered much owing to Rus- 
sian misrule, and hatred of 
the Russian régime had be- 
come an ineradicable part 
of his nature, When he 
learned of the outbreak of 
war between Germany and 
Russia, the boy left home with- 
out consulting his parents, and 
on arrival in Sweden volun- 
teered at the first German con- 
sulate for service in the German 
army against the Russians. Fa- 
cilities were provided for him 
to travel through Denmark to 
Berlin, and on arrival there he 
was at once enrolled in a volun- 
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teer regiment. He had not 
been long in training, however, 
when, to use his own words, 
‘“‘his eyes were opened and he 
became thoroughly sick” of 
militarism as he found it in Ger- 
many. An overstrain brought 
on an internal injury of a rather 
serious nature, and he refused 
to allow himself to be operated 
upon in a military hospital, re- 
alising that the only desire of 
the German army authorities 
was to render him once more 
fit for military service. He 
begged to be allowed to leave 
the country and travel back to 
Sweden. The commander of 
his regiment argued with him, 
cajoled him, threatened him, 
but he was fixed in his resolve. 
Finding that there was no hope 
of making a German soldier of 
him, they sent him to prison to 
remain there with the other 
interned until the end of the 
war. 

He was ‘a tall handsome 
fellow, with a winsome manner 
when I first met him, but be- 
came thoreughly depressed and 
melancholy as time went on. 
It was in one of his fits of de- 
pression that he told me his 
story as I have related it above. 
A nervous breakdown followed, 
and the dry cough of the con- 
sumptive began to show itself. 
He was sent to the military 
hospital for prisoners of war in 
Berlin, but the liberal doses of 
bromide of potassium which 
were doled out to him could 
‘not touch the other trouble, 
which was far teo deep-seated 
for a physician’s care, He was 
sent back to prison. A further 
breakdown followed, and he 
was sent—I believe at the 
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expense of the British Govern- 
ment—to a sanatorium for 
British civilians in Charlotten- 
burg. From the sanatorium 
he found his way back to the 
hospital, and when I inquired 
of him from men who had re- 
turned to prison from hospital, 
I learned that his mind had 
given way and that he had 
been sent to a lunatic asylum. 
I was several times foreed to 
the conclusion that the German 
authorities deliberately tried to 
“break” men, who, if they re- 
turned to a life ef freedom, in 
full or partial possession of 
their mental faculties, might 
tell the truth about what they 
had seen in Germany. There 
is no shadow of doubt that this 
intention lies behind the severe 
prison punishment meted out to 
the Socialist minority leader, 
Karl Liebknecht. 

On one occasion a well-edu- 
cated Russian Pele was sent for, 
to act as interpreter for two 
military prisoners. They had 
been brought into the mili- 
tary part of the prison, which 
was separated from ours simply 
by iron-netting gates. He 
naturally assumed that he 
would have te deal with 
Polish or Russian prisoners, 
but was astonished to find 
himself confronted by two 
men in the green uniform of 
a German Jager regiment. 
He was told to ask the men 
for certain particulars, and, 
glancing at the charge-sheet, 
saw that they had been sent 
to prison to await trial on a 
charge of serious disobedience 
of orders at the Front. He 
was more mystified than ever, 
He tried them in Polish, on 
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the assumption that they were 
perhaps German Poles who 
did not speak German; but 
they did not understand, On 
speaking Russian to them, 
however, he learned that they 
were Finns. They told him 
that, shortly after the out- 
break of war, German agents 
had appeared in Finland in 
search of recruits for an 
army of Finns to fight for 
the liberation of Finland, in 
Finland. The German agents 
had suceeeded in inducing 
about two thousand men to 
volunteer. They were con- 
veyed to Germany, trained for 
military service, and then 
sent, not to Finland, but to 
the front trenches on the 
Eastern front. 

“We have been constantly 
in the thick of the fighting 
for eighteen months,” said 
one of them in words charged 
with all the bitterness they 
could hold. “Very few of us 
are left, and we protest em- 
phatically against this in- 
justice. We have been forced 
to serve under false pretences, 
and we refuse to fight any 
longer. Tell them they can 
shoot us if they like.” 

The German prisoners in the 
military part of the prison 
were brutally treated by their 
own non-commissioned officers. 
A German corporal ence said 
to me— 

“The treatment meted out 
to our soldiers over there is 
enough to quench the last 
spark of patriotism that 1s 
left in a man after two 
and a half years of war. 
When I see these poor fellows 
brought into prison, some of 
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them with artificial arms and 
legs, for such petty offences 
as smeking a cigarette in 
hospital, I nearly choke with 
hatred of all that this terrible 
militarism means.” 

I met not a few intelligent 
Germans who needed no en- 
lightenment on the evils of 
their own military system. 

Added te the awful mon- 
otony of prison life was an 
atmosphere of petty and dirty 
intrigue, which filled one with 
loathing. 

The prison always contained 
a number of low characters, 
who weuld cheerfully denounce 
their best friend for five 
shillings, 

An officer of the Kom- 
mandantur in Berlin once 
boasted to the wife of an 
interned German that they 
knew every word that was 
uttered in the Stadt Vogtei 
Prison, and her husband had 
better beware. Sometimes it 
was possible to detect the. in- 
former, but, generally speak- 
ing, it was not. 

One Easter, permission was 
given to a very shady char- 
acter, who had been in prison 
since the outbreak of war on a 
charge of espionage, to invite 
@ number of others into his 
cell, for the purpose of a mild 
carousal, He invited a few 
others of the same kidney, and 
late that night, when they were 
all merry, he proposed that 
they should establish amongst 
themselves a little olub, called 
“The Club of the Faithful,” 
for mutual support after the 
war. This led, I presume, to 
an exchange of confidences, 
and they even went so far as 
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to arrange to have cigarette- 
cases engraved with the motto 
of “ The Club of the Faithful.” 
The following day two men, 
who had talked more freely 
than was wise, were marched 
off to the Kommandantur by 
German soldiers to undergo & 
preliminary examination on & 
charge of espionage, based 
upon their utterances of the 
previous evening. The in- 
former was sent to another 
prison very shortly afterwards, 
and another beautiful char- 
acter of the same type took 
his place. 

The day after the demon- 
strations in the city of Berlin, 
occasioned by the harsh sen- 
tence passed upon Liebknecht, 
the prison was filled with 
about one hundred and fifty 
Germans who had participated 
in them, and some of them re- 
mained there without trial for 
several weeks. 

At one time, for a long 
period, three inmates of the 
prison were Dr Franz Mehring, 
the authorised historian of the 
Social Democratic movement 
in Germany, and Dr Marsch- 
levsky, a contributor on econ- 
omie subjects to ‘ Vorwiarts’ 
and ‘Die neue Zeit.’ Old 
Dr Mehring, who took up 
Liebknecht’s mandate in the 
Prussian Diet after his re- 
lease from prison, was over 
seventy years of age, frail, 
white-haired, and suffering 
from several incurable com- 


‘plaints, He was sent, after 


about six weeks’ detention 
in the Stadt Vogtei Prisen, 
to the prison hospital in 
Moabit, and released just before 
Christmas 1917, after Scheide- 
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mann, Haase, Ledebour, and 
others had lodged energetic 
protests in the Reichstag. 
They bore their imprisonment, 
however, with amazing for- 
titude, and it is no wonder 
that Mehring, on his release, 
was invested with something 
of the glory of a political 
martyr. 

The case, however, which 
created the greatest sensation 
in the Reichstag debates on 
this subject was that which 
dealt with the imprisonment 
of the Socialist propagandist 
named Kliihs. Kliihs had been 
arrested on the mere sus- 
picion of having participated 
in incendiary propaganda. No 
charge was ever preferred 
against him, and no attempt 
was ever made to confront 
him with evidence of any kind 
whatsoever, though, as a mat- 
ter of fact, his sole crime was 
that of having spoken on one 
occasion at a meeting of young 
Socialists. He remained for a 
long time in solitary confine- 
ment, and was kept in prison 
for more than nine months in 
so-called “‘ Preventive Arrest” 
(Schutzhaft). His son had 
been seriously wounded on the 
Eastern front, and, simultane- 
ously with a request that he 
should visit his son in hospital, 
he received word from his doo- 
tor that his wife was dying. 
He sent frantic petitions to 
the Kommandantur in Berlin, 
praying for leave to go to 
her bedside, but received no 
answer. He then learned of 
her decease, He begged per- 
mission to attend the funeral. 
Neo answer. He finally re- 
ceived official permission to 


‘ defined by law. 
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attend his wife’s funeral the 
day after she was buried. 

His case, and the cases of 
others I have mentioned, led 
to the passing of the so-called 
Schutzhaftgesetzt (Law for the 
Regulation of Preventive Ar- 
rest), wherein the powers of 
the military authorities were 
The law pro- 
vided that after the lapse of 
a certain period of time, a 
German arrested on suspicion 
could demand to be informed 
of the nature of the charge 
against him, and after the 
lapse of a longer period, the 
military authorities were bound 
either to release him or bring 
him up for trial before the 
Imperial Court-Martial. Many 
Military Governors flatly re- 
fused to comply with the pro- 
visions of this Act, and went 
on imprisoning Socialists on 
suspicien as before, I learned 
at a later date that the mili- 
tary authorities were dodging 
this Act by releasing men 
against whom they had not 
sufficient evidence to make a 
trial by court-martial worth 
while, and arresting them 
again after they had enjoyed 
their freedom for a matter 
of twenty-four hours or 8¢. 
“‘Cat-and-mouse” tactics with 
@ vengeance! 

Klihs was released after a 
long term of imprisonment, be- 
cause the military authorities 
had not sufficient evidence 
against him on which to base 
an indictment before the Im- 
perial Court-Martial. After 
his release from prison he at- 
tended, and I believe spoke, 
at a Socialist meeting, and was 
promptly seized by the military 
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authorities and put into the 
army. Military life was too 
much for him after the 
hardships of his prison life, 
and he died a few weeks 
after donning the field-grey 
uniform. 

Another case, of great in- 
terest to Englishmen, was 
that of a Canadian, the Hon. 
Dr Henri Béland, who, in Sir 
Wilfred Laurier’s short gov- 
ernment in 1911, was Post- 
master -General in Canada. 
Shortly before the outbreak 
of war he married a Belgian 
lady, and took up residence in 
the village of Capellan. to the 
north of Antwerp. He was 
surprised by the news of war 
while on holiday in the Pyre- 
nees, returned to Capellan, lived 
through the siege of Antwerp, 
and witnessed the entry of the 
armies of von Emmich, Ger- 
man officers were quartered in 
his chiteau, and, relying upon 
their word that he would not 
be molested in any way what- 
soever, he remained there, in- 
stead of ordssing the Dutch 
frontier into Holland, which 
was only about half a mile 
distant, The officers who had 
given him this assurance left 
for service elsewhere, and other 
officers came, who chose to dis- 
regard the word which their 
colleagues had given. Dr 
Béland was arrested, and in 
June 1915 was taken to the 
Stadt Vogtei Prison in Berlin. 
There in one of the large corner. 
cells he is still confined at the 
present day. 

Just before Christmas 1916, 
Dr Béland received a telegram 
from his doctor, informing him 
that his wife was lying seriously 


ill in Capellan. He had been 
distressed, up to the date of 
the receipt of this news, by 
letters from his family, which 
led him to believe that such 
an eventuality was imminent ; 
and he had repeatedly en- 
deavoured to procure from the 
Berlin military authorities per- 
mission to return to Capellan 
on parole, or, failing that per- 
mission, to take up residence 
with his wife at some German 
spa. Not one of these efforts 
met with success. He ap- 
pealed to be allowed to go 
to Capellan on a brief visit, 
but received no answer. He 
then received urgent messages 
from the doctor and from his 
family, imploring him to hasten 
to his wife’s bedside, as she was 
dying. He said one day to the 
lieutenant in charge of the 
prison, after he had received 
no answer to his frantic 
petitions— 

‘Take me, Lieutenant, blind- 
folded, if you wish. I want to 
see nothing of the state of 
affairs in Belgium. I only 
want to see my wife before 
she dies.” 

It is only fair to emphasise 
the fact that Lieutenant Block 
did all in his power for Dr 
Béland at this crisis, but all 
his efforts were in vain. Dr 
Béland was not allowed to 
leave the prison, even to at- 
tend the funeral, and on no 
occasion did he receive an 
explanation of this wantonly 
cruel treatment, or any apology 
whatsoever from the military 
authorities in Berlin. On three 
or four occasions he was buoyed 
up by the prospect of exchange 
and release te England, but on 
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each occasion his hopes were 
dashed to the ground. 

When I left, the military 
authoritiesin Berlinhad granted 
him one or two small privileges 
which somewhat alleviated the 
monotony of his captivity, and 
he was bearing his almost 
superhuman trials with splen- 
did fortitude. 

Professor Henri Marteaux, a 
violinist with more than a 
European reputation, and the 
successor of Joachim in the 
Berlin Conservatorium of Music, 
was another inmate of the 
Stadt Vogtei Prison for about 
five months in the spring of 
1916. His wife, an Alsatian 
lady of great beauty and in- 
tellectual charm, a _ society 
favourite in Berlin in times of 
peace, was imprisoned in a 
women’s jail in the Barnim 
Strasse for an even longer 

riod, There she was com- 
pelled to live among women 
of the vilest type. Professor 
Marteaux had with him his 
favourite violin, which had once 
belonged to Maria Theresa, and 
frequently, at night, he played 
to the prisoners frem his cell. 
His music is one of the sweetest 
memories of my captivity, It 
was as precious as flowers in 
No Man’s Land. 

Another occupant of one of 
the large cells was a Jewish 
Turkish Rabbi, who had lived 
long in Paris, and spoke Freneh 
with amazing fluency. I do 
not know what was the nature 
of the charge preferred against 
him, but he was treated with 
great consideration and guard- 
ed with care. . On one occasion 
he called me dewn to his cell, 
where I found him in a state 
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of great excitement. He had 
had a quarrel with another 
wealthy Jew in the prison, and 
was anxious to clear himself in 
my eyes. After explaining the 
circumstances, he said to me, 
accompanying his words with 
violent gesticulations— 

“C'est bien possible, n’est-ce- 
pas, Monsieur Ellison, que je ne 
sois pas millionnaire? Mais je 
suis un gentleman, je vous assure, 
Jai une femme et deux matt- 
resses, et je suis un gentleman!” 
Could he have been more con- 
vincing ! 

The absence of women and 
children was one of the hardest 
things to bear. When I was 
met in Holland by a number 
of charming Englishwomen, I 
was asked by one of them, after 
I had told my story— 

“Tell me, Mr Ellison, what 
were you looking forward to 
most in your life of freedom?” 

I paused for a moment, and 
then said— 

“To hear an Englishwoman 
speak.” 

“How strange! All escaped 
prisoners say the same thing.” 

A burly Austrian in prison, 
whom no one wotld have 
dreamed of accusing of mawk- 
ish sentimentality, said to me 
once— 

“Ellison, I feel as though 
I could be tender to a gold- 
fish,” 

Towards the end of the first 
year of my imprisonment I 
smuggled in a pair of white 
mice, and kept them hidden 
away in my cell. A big Scotch 
friend of mine used to play 
with them and talk to them 
as one pets a baby in ordi- 
nary life. They increased too 
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rapidly, however, and I had 
to get rid of them. 

The escapers were a small 
but interesting group, and, 
with one or two exceptions, 
formed a solid coterie in the 
prison. The reasons for their 
failure were very varied. Sev- 
eral had been arrested by the 
detectives whose work it is to 
demand legitimation papers of 
travellers in railway trains, 
the greatest ingenuity and 
coolness in the world being 
no use at all in such an 
emergency. 

C—— had travelled by train 
as far as Diisseldorf after his 
escape from the Sanatorium 
for British civilians in Char- 
lottenburg, and went into a 
hat-shop there in order to buy 
a German hat. On entering 
the shop he tripped over 
something at the door, and, 
forgetting himself, said aloud 
“D——n!” The shopkeeper 
heard it, sent detectives after 
him, and he was arrested. 

H—— was seen eating a few 
Huntley & Palmer’s biscuits 
in the station restaurant in 
Magdeburg. 

“ Ach, Englinder !’’ was the 
head-waiter’s comment, He 
was arrested. 

Quite a few were caught in 
their attempt to climb over 
the high barbed-wirs fences 
surrounding Ruhleben Camp, 
and were punished as severely 
as though they had really 
“had a run for their money.” 


The way in which-two of my 


friends were recaptured was 
exasperating in the extreme. 
They were making for the 
Baltic coast, and had gone 
into hiding at dawn on the 
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third day in a clump of lilac 
bushes. During the afternoon 
a German svldier trod on one 
of them while plucking lilac 
blossom, discovered the two, 
and marched them off to the 
nearest village, 

My friend Eric Keith, with 
whom I escaped from the Stadt 
Vogtei Prison at a later date, 
was captured while passing 
through a village close to the 
frontier late at night and put 
into the village jail. On the 
second night he broke out of 
the jail by way of the ceiling 
and roof, and after a most 
adventurous journey on foot 
was captured, as he discovered 
later, on Dutch soil by civilian 
frontier guards. Whether they 
were Germans, or Dutchmen in 
the pay of Germany, he was 
never able to ascertain. He 
finally suceeeded in escaping 
from Ruhleben with two others, 
and crossed over into Holland 
early in September 1917. 

Mosquitoes drove another 
from good eover in a dense 
wood to less satisfactory cover 
in the open, where he was 
seen by a German peasant 
woman. who happened to 
be passing by. Information 
which she gave to German 
officers at a flying ground 
near by led to his arrest 
shortly afterwards. 

# * ° ’ a e 

Prison never appealed to me 
asa permanent residence, The 
cuisine was unsatisfactory, the 
guests were not the sort of men 
I should ordinarily have chosen 
as associates, the sleeping 
accommodation was poor, and 
my hosts anything but to my 
taste. An old man, meditating 
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onee in my hearing, on his 
captivity, said— 

“Yes, Ellison, I suppose 
this is what hell is like. You 
are compelled to live year in 
and year out with a lot of men 
whom you detest, and from 
whom there is no means of 
escape. Hell can’t be any 
worse than this.” 

“Quite so,” I answered; 
“but with this one difference. 
If I have read my Dante aright, 
there is no escape from hell. 
I think I shall find a way out 
of here.” 

Escaping became a bad habit 
as time went on. The reading 
of serious books, when I could 
get access to them, became an 
impossibility. All my thoughts 
were concentrated on the pro- 
blem of how to get out of 
prison and out of Germany. 
The prize ahead was my free- 
dom, without which life was 
not worth living. It was a 
prize worth any risk, any hard- 
ship, and any suffering. 

Before I escaped from Ruh- 
leben Camp in 1915, I faced the 
possibility of failure and the 
inevitable prison punishment 
that would follow. Both my 
friend and I had experienced 
the horrors of solitary confine- 
ment, and felt convinced that 
another long term of imprison- 
ment would end in our becom- 
ing insane. When I was being 
conveyed to prison in Berlin 
from the Military Prison in 


Wesel, I remembered the con- 
versation which had led to both 
expressing the same thought, 
and I shuddered involuntarily 
at the prospect which lay before 
me, Looking back upon my 
prison life, I am convinced that 
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I was kept mentally fresh by 
the constant planning to effect 
my escape. 

It was my custom, in work- 
ing out the details of an 
escape, to face the worst pos- 
sible consequences beforehand. 
Addressing myself in an im- 
personal manner, I would say— 

“The consequences, if you 
resort to such and such means, 
will be, at the worst, such and 
such a punishment. A certain 
plan you have in mind, if it 
fails, may mean death or long 
imprisonment. Are you pre- 
pared for that? Yes? Then 
goahead. No? Then discard 
the plan, or abandon your in- 
tention to escape. Study lan- 
guages, do anything rather 
than court a disaster you dare 
not face as cheerfully now as - 
you would wish to when it 
comes,” 

For a long time escape from 
the Stadt Vogtei Prison seemed 
impossible. I tried all means 
in my power, short of giving 
my word that I would not 
attempt to escape again, in 
order to get back to camp. 
One vigorously- worded petition 
after another, vehemently pro- 
testing against the injustice of 
our detention in prison, after 
we had served our punishment 
for escaping, found its way, 
directly or indirectly, to the 
American and Dutch Em- 
bassies. The Ambassadors did 
their best for us, but were met 
with the cynical reply that we 
were no longer in prison for 
punishment: we were simply 
interned! Our petitions, ad- 
dressed to the military auth-. 
orities in Berlin, remained 
unanswered. Once, when I 
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saw an officer from the Kom- 
mandantur, I placed before 
him the case for our return 
to camp, but his only answer 
was— 

“You remain where you are 
for the duration of the war. 
You will probably only escape 
again if you are sent back to 
camp.” 

“What is your armed guard 
there for?” I ventured to ask. 

“You remain where you 
are.” 

One day, when the Lieu- 
tenant in charge of the jail 
was conducting me through 
the labyrinth of corridors, he 
said to me with a smile, as he 
caught me glancing round— 

“You find it pretty difficult 
to get out of this place.” 

I smiled, and gave no reply. 

After I had occupied one of 
the small sixteen-cubic-metre 
cells for over a year, four of us 
managed to obtain permission 
to remove from our single cells 
into one of the large corner 
cells on the fourth floor, con- 
taining four beds and a tiny 
lavatory. An attempt to ob- 
tain a cell on the tep floor, 
whence we might have escaped 
on to the roof, and thence, by 
means of a rope, let ourselves 
down the seventy-foot outside 
wall, met with no success. 

About the middle of October 
1916, after many months of 
careful and patient planning, 
we made a determined attempt 
to escape, German Jews, mas- 


querading in Prussian uniforms 


at the Kommandantur in Berlin, 
trying hard to be more Prussian 
than the Prussians (and suc- 
ceeding tolerably well), had 
decreed that we should be de- 
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tained for the duration of the 
war in a prison which they 
regarded as escape-proof. But 
we had fallen in love with a 
fair maid whose name . was 
Liberty. We had wooed her. 
We had not yet won her, but 
we were not to be denied. We 
were resolved to prove our- 
selves the -most persistent 
suitors she had ever known, 
and to come up smiling after 
each rebuff and each refusal. 
“Love laughs at iron bars,” 
we said to ourselves, and so 
we laughed at our bars and 
at the people who had put us 
behind them. 

British prisoners are still 
languishing in German camps 
and prisons; the average Ger- 
man official has not been made 
more chivalrous and sports- 
manlike by three and a half 
years of war, and—the Censor 
is still all-powerful. All these 
facts are reasens sufficiently 
weighty to make it impossible 
to give full details of this 
attempt to escape. 

By a series of careful ex- 
periments we established a 
number of facts concerning the 
movements of the warders at 
night, the strength of the 
guard, and the frequency of 
patrols. I had also made one 
or two experiments on my own 
initiative, always carefully 
avoiding any semblance of 
system in what I did, and, 
after discarding one scheme 
after the other on the ground 
of its impracticability, finally 
arrived at a plan of escape 
which I thought was workable. 
My friends listened somewhat 
sceptically to the scheme which 
I outlined to them. 
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Some one would have to be 
absent from the cell when the 
warder came round to leck the 
cell door at 7 P.M., and the 
warder would have to be 
bluffed into the belief that all 
were present, After a long 
wait in hiding, somewhere in 
the building, the man would 
emerge from his hiding-place, 
dedge the patrol, make certain 
preparations before releasing 
his chums, release them in a 
certain way, and then, the four, 
making their way in stockinged 
feet to another part ef the 
prison, would escape by a cer- 
tain exit. 

“Hardly a practicable 
scheme,” said my friends with 
a shrug of the shoulders. 

“Then let us eliminate every 
impracticable feature one by 
one,” I replied. 

We set to work, kept our 
own counsel, and finally decided 
to make the attempt along the 
lines I had suggested. What 
preparations we made, and how 
we overcame one difficulty after 
the other, make a tale whose 
telling must be postponed until 
that uncertain date—after the 
war. 

As the plan was my own, 
and as I was more convinced 
of its practicability than any 
of my friends, I was given the 
embarrassing honour of putting 
my theories to the test. I must 
omit the narration of how I 
found a hiding-place, where I 
hid, how we bluffed the warder, 
and how I had planned te 
release my chums, 

Never shall I forget that 
long vigil. The prison was as 
quiet as a graveyard, the dead- 
ly silence being unbroken save 
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for the noise of a spoon dropped 
at times on the floor of some 
cell, or the deep-seated cough 
of some sick prisoner. 

I sought some way of em. 
ploying my time. My hiding. 
place was too dark for read- 
ing, so I began to get every- 
thing ready for the moment 
when I should want to leave, 
The days had seemed long in 
solitary confinement, but those 
six hours were long almost 
beyond endurance. I recited 
poetry to myself. I debated 
fiercely and cunningly with 
an imaginary adversary on 
all sorts of subjects. Once or 
twice, in order to kill time, I 
went very slowly round the 
room in order to pick up a 
pencil which lay at my elbow, 
and then congratulated myself 
on having successfully killed 
twe minutes. At nine o'clock 
I made a solemn compact with 
myself that I would, under 
no circumstances, look at my 
watch again until half-past 
nine. I waited until I felt 
certain it was at least a 
quarter to ten, in order that 
there should be no disappoint- 
ment, and then ventured to 
look at my watch. Ten min- 
utes past nine! I groaned in 
despair. 

Much of my time I spent in 
pondering over the details of 
our escape, once we were safely 
out of the prison, with Berlin 
behind us. I thought of our 
long tramp, night after night, 
to the Baltic coast, where we 
hoped to find a fishing-boat 
and row or sail across the 
narrow straits to Denmark. 
Should we find a boat there? 
Should we be able to evade 
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capture by hydroplanes or 
motor-boat patrols ? 

The warder who guarded us 
was a good fellow, but very 
conscientious in the perform- 
ance of his duties. We real- 
ised that in the event of 
recapture after we had made 
good our escape from prison, 
the story of our escape would, 
on the face of it, seem a 
very improbable one; and the 
warder would in all likelihood 
be charged with helping us to 
escape. To clear him after- 
wards, I kept a diary of my 
experiences in my place of 
concealment, recording every 
little incident which could 
only have been observed by 
@ man hiding in that par- 
ticular place. It was our 
intention to leave this diary 
behind. The original is ‘‘some- 
where in Germany,” but, 
translated into English, ran 
somewhat as follows :— 

TPM. Unteroffizier H—lock- 
ed all the doors on floor 
No. —. 

7.25 P.M. The orderly brought 
a letter to Mr M— at cell 
No. —, remarking, as he 
handed it to him:... 

8 p.M. Unteroffizier H—turn- 
ed out the lights in floor 

o.—, 

9 P.M, Bell sounded in mili- 
tary prison. 

10 P.M. Unterofiziere H— 
and D— met and talked, 
D— then walking along 
the corridor to look 
through the “ Judas hole” 
in Dr M—’s cell, &o. 

At first I was afraid to sleep 
lest my heavy breathing should 
be heard by any one passing 
slong the corridor, Finally, 
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hewever, I became so sleepy 
that I decided to risk it. I 
rolled up my coat as a pillow, 
and flinging myself at full 
length on the floor, was soon 
fast asleep. 

I woke up shivering with 
cold, I had slept three-quar- 
ters of an hour. 

My original idea was to re- 
lease my friends on the fourth 
floor, on emerging from my 
place of concealment ; but after 
a careful examination of this 
plan, I came to the conclusion 
that it would be better to 
make quite sure of the final 
preparations for our escape 
before I did so. The danger 
of being seen and captured 
when passing along the quiet 
corridors was very great, and 
it seemed better that one man 
should be captured and pun- 
ished rather than four. In the 
event of my meeting a patrol, 
I promised my friends to make 
so much noise that they would 
receive warning and have an 
opportunity of hiding any- 
thing which might incriminate 
them. 

As the strain of waiting be- 
came less and less bearable, the 
coward in me kept reiterat- 
ing— 

“‘Why not go now? Half- 
past eleven will do quite as 
well as quarter to two. And 
den’t trouble about the pre- 
liminary preparations. You 
havedoneenough. Everything 


is sure to go as you have 


planned it, You are taking an 
absolutely unnecessary risk in 
making the double journey.” 
Half-past one came at last. 
Only another fifteen minutes— 
nine hundred seconds. I put 
3G 
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out my head to reconnoitre, 
only to draw it in again 
quickly and crouch, hardly 
daring to breathe, behind a 
door. Footsteps were audible 
along an adjacent corridor. 
Was the corporal coming te 
arrest me? 

I listened, listened, listened. 

He came closer and closer, 
passed on, and I heard his 
footsteps die away in the dis- 
tance. After the lapse of a 
few minutes he returned. The 
next ten minutes I remained 
undisturbed, but my heart was 
beating uncomfortably quickly. 

The moment came at last. 
I cautiously emerged from my 
hiding - place, and in passing 
through a narrow aperture 
stuck fast! The thought passed 
like a flash through my mind 
that the corporal, whom I had 
heard twice already, might pass 
at any moment. Something 
shook with an ominous rattle 
in the deadly silence of the 
prison as I freed myself, and 
once in the corridor, I darted 
past an opening through which 
I could be seen from another 
part of the prison, Feeling 
like a man who had just 
committed murder, I backed 
into the doorway of an un- 
occupied cell for a moment, and 
then, as soon as I was breathing 
regularly again, slipped my 
slippers into my pockets and 
slunk along the corridor to- 
wards my first objective, 

In descending a long flight 
of stairs I paused twice, 
thinking I heard a noise 
en the floor above me, but 
the glare of an ineandescent 
light on the gallery dazzled 
my eyes, and it was a few 
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seconds before I could gee 


clearly. Apparently no one 
was there, and I went on, I 
should impute this to the state 
of nervous tension in which I 
found myself at the moment, 
were it not for the fact that a 
friend of ours, who was cog- 
nisant of our plans, was unable 
to sleep that night, and in his 
cell on that particular floor 
heard the two noises at exactly 
the same time, 

Even my stockinged feet 
seemed to make a loud noise 
in the unnatural silence of the 
prison. 

I reached my objective at 
last. A glare of light in the 
basement below reminded me 
of the presence of the corporal 
on duty at the main entrance, 
He. was armed, I knew, with 
a Browning revolver, and on 
no account must he hear me, 

At that moment I saw some- 
thing which filled me with 
dismay. I was nonplussed. A 
certain something was not as 
I expected to find it, and the 
change spelled defeat—defest 
at the very last moment in 
sight of freedom. What could 
possibly be the purpose of the 
change? Were our plans 
known? Were we in & care- 
fully-laid trap? Perhaps I was 
being watched at that very 
moment. All these thoughts 
passed in a few seconds through 
my mind, and I glanced 
hurriedly round to find to my 
immense relief that the corri- 
ders were empty. 

There was nothing left for 
me to do but hasten to our cell 
and warn my friends. I darted 
up the steps, paused at the head 
of each flight to see if the corri- 
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dor leading into the Military 
Prison were clear, and finally 
reached our cell on the fourth 
floor. The warder slept next 
door to us, but although I 
made a good deal of noise in 
opening the door, I succeeded 
in doing so without awakening 
him. Once inside, I hurriedly 
explained the situation to my 
three friends, and we set about 
to hide all traces of our prepar- 
ations for the escape. 

The following morning when 
the warder came round to open 
the door, he found it already 
open. He was astonished, and 
looked in ‘to see if the birds 
had flown. I was washing at 
the time. 

‘‘Was the door open?” he 
asked in astonishment. 

“Yes,” I said, looking at 
him quite innocently. “I can’t 
understand it at all. Last 
night I was aroused from sleep, 
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about one or two o’cleck in 
the morning, by the noise of 
some one opening the door. I 
can only assume that it was 
some warder, perhaps a little 
bit tipsy, who wanted to get 
to the corresponding cell on 
the floor above or the floor 
below, and after opening our 
cell door discovered his mis- 
take. I was too sleepy to be 
able to recognise him. He 
went away, and when we got 
up this morning we found the 
door open, I can’t understand 
it at all.” 

He passed on, and that was 
the last we heard of the incident 
from any official source, theugh 
we lived in fear and trembling 
for many days. 

The strain on my friends 
as well as on me had been a 
heavy one, and we needed a 
rest before we set to work on 
fresh plans, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF GENERAL FOOH. 


BY CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


THE appointment of General 
Foch as Generalissimo of the 
Allied Forces assures the unity 
of action which is necessary to 
victory. The loyal acceptance 
of his command is of the hap- 
piest augury for the future. 
The smaller jealousies, which 
sometimes have divided this 
army from that, and weakened 
the purpose of all, which is to 
destroy the enemy, hold no 
sway in our minds or in our 
hearts. We are proud of the 
distinguished soldier, whose 
talents we share with France 
and Italy, for we know that 
he has earned his place by 
what he has done not only 
in the field but in the study. 

What he achieved at the 
battle of the Marne and else- 
where is known to us all, 
The lessons which he learned 
and taught at the Higher 
Military School in Paris are 
the best proof that he has 
pondered his craft deeply and 
to excellent purpese. In the 
lectures which he gave to the 

oung soldiers before the war 
e reveals himself as an erudite 
historian as well as a profound 
psychologist, and a brief an- 
alysis of these lectures, inter- 
rupted by as little comment 
as possible, will reveal most 
clearly the aims and ambitions 
which he has always kept be- 
fore his pupils and himself. 
Although the manifold inven- 
tions of modern times have 
given to warfare a wider seope 








and fresh materials, General 
Foch declares that in its con- 
duet it remains obedient to 
the same laws as in the past, 
but it applies these laws with 
means more numerous, more 
powerful, and more delicate, 
For that reason the executive 
part of war demands greater 
care on the part of all. And 
by an apt illustration he 
makes his meaning plain to 
all. “Thus,” he writes, “at 
certain epochs, the art of con- 
struction in a particular style 
takes a wider range, which per- 
mits the use of new materials 
and a more highly - finished 
method of work; but for all 
that, the principles of statics, 
which govern the architecture 
of all time, remain unmodified. 
It is the same with the art of 
war, even after the latest cam- 
paigns. Forms evolve, direct- 
ing principles are unchanged.” 
It is, in truth, with archi- 
tecture and musie, with paint- 
ing and poetry, that war must 
be compared. For war is an 
art, not a seience, and like the 
other arts it has its theory and 
its principles, or it would not 
be an art, And being an art, 
it is infinitely variable. 
battle cannot be fought to 
order any more than a poem 
can be made to order. Know- 
ledge will give a soldier cen- 
viction, confidence, and & 
faculty of elear decision, 96 
it will give these qualities to 
any other artist. But the 
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knowledge thus acquired will 
be applied always to “par- 
ticular cases,” since in war 
there are no “general cases” 
at ali, In other words, the 
factors of the problem are 
rarely certain; they are never 
definitive. The principles are 
fixed; their application varies 
according to circumstances, 
Thus the analogy between the 
art of war and the other arts 
is complete. 

And if these truths be ad- 
mitted, it follows that the sol- 
dier should give his days and 
nights to the study of history, 
to recalling the deeds of his 
great forerunners. If we 
had wiser governors, they 
would go to Plutarch for 
their lessons in statecraft, 
and no soldier can face an 
enemy with composure who 
has not fortified his mind with 
the shining examples of the 
past. So General Foch quotes 
Napoleon, his master and his 
hero: “‘ You can teach tactics,” 
wrote the Emperor, “the arts 
of engineering and artillery, 
which are the terrestrial part 
of the art, as you teach geom- 
etry. But the knowledge of 
the high parts of war may be 
acquired only by experience 
and by the study of the his- 
tory of the wars of great 
captains, You cannot learn 
from a grammar how to com- 
pose a book of the ‘Iliad’ or a 
tragedy of Corneille.” Such 
is the opinion which General 
Foch echoes again and again. 
There is much that a soldier 
cannot learn in a military 
school, but history he may 
learn if he will, and history 
at any rate can be taught. 
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And at the outset he speaks a 
word of warning. He tells his 
pupils not to be led away by 
the miracles ef genius. Genius 
is a rare quality in this sad 
world, where we must be con- 
tent with organised talent 
when we can get it. As to 
the divine .part, which results 
from the action of man, that 
cannot always be understood 
or explained. You may catch 
a glimpse of it in historical 
sketches, painted with large 
strokes of the brush, after 
the manner of Alexandre 
Dumas—a series of extraordin- 
ary exploits, unexplained and 
inexplicable, unless you ad- 
mit the existence of mysterious 
causes, some prodigy or fatality, 
such as the incomprehensible 
genius of the Emperor or his 
star. But- instruction of this 
kind leads naturally to fotich- 
worship or fatalism, to the 
negation of work, to the in- 
utility of intellectual culture, 
to idleness of the spirit. You 
are endowed or you are not. 
You have the spark or you 
have not, You must go upon 
the field of battle to find out. 
From dreams of that kind 
there was a rude awakening 
in 1870, when the adversaries 
of France were dominated by 
a General Staff formed by the 
learning of history and the 
study of concrete cases. 

And warning his students 
against fetich-worship, General 
Foch thus defines his method 
of training: “To understand 
war, you must go beyond its 
instruments and materials ; 
you must take account of the 
man; you must study in the 
book of history, conscientiously 
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analysed, armies, troops in 
movement and in action, with 
their needs, their passions, 
their failures, their devotions, 
their capacities of all kinds. 
That is the essence of the sub- 
ject, that is the point of de- 
parture for a reasonable study.” 
Or to put the case in another 
shape : ‘‘ Since war is a terrible 
and passionate drama, let us 
watch the actors and the scenes 
which compose it.” Thus Gen- 
eral Foeh exhorts his audi- 


tors: “Let us study the cir-. 


cumstances in which the actors 
unfold their talent—time, place, 
temperature, fatigue, the num- 
erous causes of depression or 
misunderstanding.” And let 
it be remembered that this his- 
torical instruction does not aim 
at a platonic result of erudi- 
tion: it furnishes the seldier’s 
mind with new and certain 
traths. 

A study of history, then, is 
the basis of a soldier’s educa- 
tion. It cannot replace actual 
experience, whieh nevertheless 
is not always to be had. To 
know the principles and not 
to know how to apply them 
will lead to nothing. For true 
it is that in war deeds come 
before ideas, actions before 
words, execution before theory. 
All that can be said is that a 
proper instruction teaches the 
art of command, and forms at 
last the habit of acting cor- 
rectly without a conscious pro- 
cess of reasoning. Such is 
General Foch’s justification for 
the work of the Higher Military 
School, and the progress of the 
war has shown that he did not 
teach in vain. Eloquently he 
tells his pupils, who have since 
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been asked to be the brain of 
the army, to learn to think, 
And they must learn to think 
and to understand, because 
war is not a science, and know- 
ledge of itself is not sufficient, 
General Foch, in brief, never 
loses sight of the spiritual and 
moral elements of the great 
enterprise. He dismisses the 
common theory that to win an 
army must have superiority 
of numbers, better rifles, better 
cannon, bases, wisely chosen 
positions, the theory founded 
on mathematical certainties, as 
radically false. For this theory 
leaves out of account the most 
important part of the problem, 
that which animates the subject 
and makes it live, man with his 
moral, intellectual, and physi- 
eal qualities. And toillustrate 
his point, he borrows an image 
—he is fond of images—from 
the riding-school. To leave 
man out of the calculation of 
war is as foolish as it were 
if, in learning to ride and man- 
age a horse, you were content 
to study the horse in an ana- 
tomical plan, to know the 
names and places of his organs, 
and to leave out of account his 
movement, his life, his blood, 
his temper, and the necessity 
of bestriding the living animal. 
Such is not General Foch’s 
method of teaching. If the 
Military School could not study 
the reality of the field of battle 
before the war, at least it could 
ensure its pupils the know- 
ledge which they could apply 
under the fire of the enemy. 
As General Foch says, the 
directing principles of war 
never change, even though it 
assume @ new shape and form. 
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And he sees in the French 
Revolution and in the rise of 
Napoleon the beginning of a 
new era in military as in politi- 
cal affairs. Even without smil- 
ing approval upon what seems 
to us # political crime, we may 
yet aceept General Foch’s view 
of a transformed warfare. The 
war of nations took the place 
of a war of kings. Methods 
and objects, of which the old 
world knew nothing, inspired 
the new world to an unex- 
ampled courage and fury. Thus 
we arrive at the moral element 
in war, which General Foch 
believes to be essential. Since 
a battle is something far greater 
than a contest of machinery, 
he thinks it doubtful whether 
an army ean hope for victory 
if the seldier be not directly 
interested in the war, if he be 
not the appointed defender of 
a national cause, When, there- 
fore, the age came of national 
wars all the forces of the 
nation were consecrated to the 
struggle. A dynastic interest 
was no longer an end in it- 
self. Men fought not for the 
conquest or possession of a 
province, but for the defence 
or propagation of philosophic 
ideas, for the principles of in- 
dependence and unity, for im- 
material advantages of diverse 
kinds, Thus were brought 
into play the sentiments and 
passions of each one of the 
soldiers—that is to say, ele- 
ments of force hitherto unex- 
ploited. If that be true, then 
it is a happy omen for the 
great war, which has unchained 
the passions of all the world. 
The Germans are fighting for 
nothing else than a brutal lust 
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of territory. -Many months 


‘ago they gave up the foolish 


pretence of imposing their 
kultur, now mentioned only in 
derision, upon the reluctant 
nations. The Allies, on the 
other hand, are still fighting 
for the “immaterial advan- 
tages” of liberty and a happy 
life, for the right to shape their 
destinies not to the unenlight- 
ened pattern of German tyr- 
anny, but in accord with their 
temperament, habits, and tra- 
ditions. And since the moral 
element is all important, the 
Allies cannot fail. 

Perhaps the generalisation 
is too wide. and dogmatic. 
Many a war was fought for 
freedom or religion before the 
French Revolution, and the 
sword has been drawn again 
and again since for advantages 
far more solid and easily ex- 
pressed than philosophic ideas 
or principles of independence. 
Napoleon himself, even though 
he appealed to the passions and 
sentiments of his soldiers, knew 
that they would not turn a 
deaf ear to the promise of 
wealth. Here is his first pro- 
clamation, quoted at length by 
General Feeh: “Soldiers, you 
are naked and ill-fed; the 
Government owes you much, 
and will give you nothing. 
The patience and courage 
which you have shown amidst 
these rocks are admirable, but 
they afford you no glory; no 
lustre flashes upon you. I 
‘wish to lead you to the more 
fertile plains of the world. 
Rich provinces and great cities 
will be in your power, and in 
them you will find honour, 
glory, and riches. Soldiers of 
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Italy, will you lack courage 
or constancy?” After read- 
ing these words we must 
admit that Napoleon’s ambi- 
tion differed little from that 
which consumes the Kaiser— 
an ambition to dominate the 
world; and he held out to his 
soldiers the bait which he 
thought would tempt them. 
Nevertheless, he did take ad- 
vantage of the nation in arms 
which he found ready to serve 
him. Nor did he know defeat 
until Russia of herself and 
Spain, under Wellington’s 
leadership, transformed them- 
selves to the pattern of France, 
and thus arrived at victory. 
Moreover, France was beaten 
in 1870 for the converse reason. 
Napoleon III.’s imperial troops, 
as General Foch points out, 
formed in the school of perfect 
order, method, and regularity, 
did not harmonise with the 
levée en masse decreed by 
Gambetta. And it is with 
good reason that General Foch 
boasts that the true Napoleonic 
tradition is still alive in France. 
“We are the successors of the 
Revolution and the Empire,” 
he says, “ the inheritors of the 
art, new-born upon the field of 
Valmy, to astonish the old 
Europe, to surprise in parti- 
cular the Duke of Brunswick, 
the pupil of Frederick the 
Great, and to tear from 
Goethe, before the immensity 
of a fresh horizon, this pro- 
found cry: ‘I tell you, from 
this place and this day comes 
a new era in the history of 
the world.’” 

But whatever were the senti- 
ments and passions of the 
soldiers whom Napoleon led to 


victory, one thing is 

that under his guidance the 
military revolution was com- 
pleted, as General Foch makes 
clear. ‘The immortal Ber. 
wick,” we are told, aimed at 
victory without a battle. The 
old armies manceuvred for safe 
positions with the elaborate 
skill of fencers, But no sooner 
did Napoleon take the field 
than he put an end to the 
ancient escrime, to the worn- 
out practices of the eighteenth 
century. He desired nothing 
so much as a great battle. He 
substituted the levée en masse 
for the minutely and rigidly 
instructed armies of his pre- 
decessors. The spirit of the 
new art, as Napoleon inter- 
preted it, put an end to ruses, 
finesse, threats, manceuvres 
without a combat. The sole 
argument that he knew was 
the argument of blows alone, 
of the battle; and for the pur- 
pose of victory he employed 
human material without count- 
ing the cost, he spared no force 
if only it might attain a posi- 
tive result, And thus it is 
that the battles of Napoleon 
are no longer considered as 
acts of barbarism, but as the 
sole means of war, taken in 
its truest sense. In brief, as 
General Foch says, “to seek - 
out the enemy’s armies, the 
centre of his power, to defeat 
and destroy them, to choose 
for that end the direction and 
the tactics which lead to it 
by the quickest and surest 
road—that is the whole moral 
of modern warfare.” So it is 
that “movement is the law of 
strategy.” A General must 
not wait for the, shock,—he 
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must go and seek it. The 
possession of territory, the con- 
quest and occupation of strong 
positions, the taking of places 
—these secondary, All that 
matters is a decision by arms. 
General Foch is perhaps at 
his wisest when he discusses 
the discipline of armies, and 
incidentally he sketches the 
duties which to-day he is 
called to discharge. Now-dis- 
cipline, he says, makes the 
principal strength of armies. 
Above all, armed forces are 
organised and commanded to 
obey ; whether we have to do 
with armies, corps, divisions, 
brigades, or regiments, all is 
unity subordinated. It follows 
that every chief of these units, 
in thinking of command, must 
think also of obedience. Be- 
fore dictating his orders he 
must be inspired by those 
which he has received. And 
this brings us to a definition 
of the Generalissimo, which 
General Foch is to-day, the 
one man in the army who 
stands above and apart from 
all obedience. “The General- 
issimo alone creates the art, 
the strategy, in the complete 
sense of the word; all the 
others create the tactics, the 
prose. He alone is the com- 
poser and the chief of the 
orchestra, in which all the 
others play but a part.” Thus 
General Foch explained many 
years ago to the military 
school the high position which 
he holds to-day in the Allied 
Armies. He is the poet of 
war; his subordinates must 
content themselves with the 
prose. He alone is the com- 
poser, the chief of the orchestra. 
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The battle which presently the 
Allies will win will be his 
composition, and when at last 
he conducts his own hymn of 
victory, the liberated world 
will hear it with a joyful 
gratitude. 

But General Foch puts a 
liberal interpretation upon dis- 
cipline. When he says that 
all save the Generalissimo 
must obey, he does not make 
light of obedience. It is not 
the slavish, unthinking sub- 
mission of the Germans that 
he has in his mind. “In 
war,” he says, “it is a diffi- 
cult thing to obey. Obedience 
is exacted in presence of the 
enemy and in spite of the 
enemy, in the midst of danger, 
forced by the menace of the 
unknown.” And as the effec- 
tives increase, and with them 
times and spaces, the road 
to travel becomes longer and 
more difficult. Moreover, the 
command, in the strict sense 
of the word, loses its pre- 
cision, It can always decide 
upon the result to be ob- 
tained, but not upon the ways 
and means whereby to arrive 
at it. The arrival of the 
numerous troops thus dis- 
persed can only be guaran- 
teed by leaving them liberty 
of action, or, in other words, 
by intellectual discipline, which 
shows and explains to all the 
subordinates the end aimed 
at by their superior. Thus 
diseipline becomes intelligent 
and active, or rather initiative. 
And by this definition General 
Foch insists upon an absolute 
cleavage between the German 
method and the method of 
the Allies. For the Germans 
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obedience is a mechanical 
thing. The German soldiers 
follow their leaders in blind 
unquestioning obedience. They 
ask not, and they know not, 
whither they are going or 
why. To them the command 
is a kind of fetich which 
they worship in ignorant 
silence, as savages worship 
their mysterious images. They 
are driven on to fight not 
by intelligence, but by fear— 
by fear of the punishment 
which follows failure; by fear 
of an unseen, unrealised power. 
At home in Germany, as at 
the Front, the same senseless 
discipline may be observed, 
Thought is as closely fettered 
for civilians as action for the 
soldiers. All the newspapers 
are forced, at the word of 
command, to echo the same 
opinions, to advocate the same 
measures. And then General 
Foch tells us that discipline 
must be initiative, that it must 
appeal to the character and to 
the mind; that it must imply 
an act of thought and of re- 
flection; that it has nothing 
to do with immobility of in- 
telligence, or the absence of 
thought, or the silence of 
the ranks. Or, to cite the 
General’s own words: “Who 
says chief means a man of 
character, that goes without 
saying; but means also a 
man capable of understanding 
and contriving in order to 
obey. To the passive obedi- 
ence of the last centuries we 
shall always oppose an active 
ebedience, the implicit conse- 
quence of an appeal addressed 
always to the initiative, and 
ef the tactics of small inde- 


pendent masses,” And if vio- 
tory depends upon this high 
discipline, then surely will 
victory fall to the Allies, 
who have never believed that 
the whole duty of the soldier 
began and ended in passive 
obedience. 

And General Foch ex. 
plains the word by defining 
what it is not. “To-be dis- 
ciplined,” says he, “does no’ 
mean that the soldier commits 
no fault against discipline, that 
he commits no disorder. To be 
disciplined does not mean that 
the soldier executes the orders 
received in such measure as 
seems convenient, just, ra- 
tional, or possible, but that he 
enters frankly into the thought 
and into the views of the chief 
who has given the order, that 
he takes all the steps humanly 
practicable to give his chief 
satisfaction. To be disciplined 
does not mean to keep silence, 
to abstain from action, or to do 
that only which the soldier 
thinks he may do without com- 
promising himself; it is not 
the act of avoiding responsi- 
bilities, but rather of acting in 
the sense of the orders received, 
and for that purpose of finding 
in the mind, by research and 
reflection, the possibility of 
carrying these orders out, of 
finding in the character the 
energy to face the risks which 
the execution of the orders in- 
volves. In high places disci- 
pline equals activity of mind. 
Idleness of mind leads to in- 
discipline just as does insub- 
ordination. In one case as in 
the other the fact is a fault, 
and therefore culpable. In- 
capacity and ignorance are not 
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alternating circumstances, for 
knowledge is within the reach 
of all who seek it,” From ex- 
plaining what discipline is not, 
he proceeds to define what in- 
deed it is: activity of mind to 
understand the views of a 
superior officer and to enter 
into these views, activity of 
mind to find the material 
means to realise these views, 
activity of mind to realise them 
in spite of the enemy’s attempt 
to preserve his own liberty of 
action, And since, as Xenophon 
has said, “the art of war is to 
guard one’s liberty of action,” 
in discipline clearly consists the 
principal strength of armies. 
His theory of the battle 
follows naturally from his 
sketch of the generalissimo, his 
definition of discipline. For 
him the battle is no regular 
drama, such as is unfolded on 
the stage, or even in life, de- 
pending upon such variable 
causes as finish or abundance 
of details, upon the nature of 
the personages or the interest 
of the thesis, ner does it re- 
semble the autumn manoeuvres 
in the methodical employment 
of arms, each after its own 
fashion and in its own zone of 
action, It is the resultant of 
efforts, some victorious, others 
apparently fruitless, which con- 
verge, nevertheless, all of them, 
to the same end: the decision 
and the denouement, which 
alone give vietory. Now, 
modern war, to arrive at its 
aim, to impose its will upon 
the enemy, knows but one 
means: the destruction of the 
adversary’s organised forces. 
So we arrive at the battle, the 
only argument of war, the only 


proper end that may be given 
te strategieal operations, and 
we begin by establishing the 
fact that, to accomplish this 
object, the battle cannot be 
purely defensive. The results 
of a defensive battle are exclu- 
sively negative: it may check 
the enemy in his march; it 
may prevent him from achiev- 
ing his immediate aim; but it 
never leads to his destruction, 
and so is powerless to achieve 
the wished-for victory. Such 
a battle makes neither con- 
queror nor conquered ; it is but 
a game which has to be begun 
all over again. It is an offen- 
sive, whether it be immediate, 
or whether it succeed a defen- 
sive battle, which alone can 
give useful results, and there- 
fore every defensive battle 
must terminate with an offen- 
sive action, or there wil! be no 
result, An elementary notion, 
says General Foch, but a 
notion so darkly obscured in 
1870 that the French called 
those actions victories which 
merely enabied them to main- 
tain their positions. Action, 


then, is the primordial law of . 


the battle. Of all faults one 
only is infamous—inaction. 
In what consists the com- 
bination of qualities . which 
ensures the victory? Is it 
in the losses which we in- 
flict upon the enemy? Or is 
it in more and better guns, 
in the superiority of the ma- 
terials ef war? General Foch 
says the battle is won by none 
of these things. “Ninety 
thousand cenquered men retire 
before ninety thousand con- 
quering men only because they 
have had enough, because they 
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no ‘longer believe in victory, 
because they are demoralised, 
at the end of their moral 
resistance.” For General Foch 
it is a question of moral alone. 
He quotes with approval the 
memorable saying of Joseph 
de Maistre: ‘“‘A battle lost is 
a battle which the army be- 
lieves to be lost, for a battle 
cannot be lost materially.” 
Therefore it is morally that it 
is lost. But then it is also 
morally that it is gained, and we 
can prolong the aphorism thus: 
A battle gained is a battle 
in which the army refuses to 
admit itself beaten. All the 
evidence goes to prove the 
capital importance of moral in 
war. Cardot, Von der Goltz, 
Bugeaud (with his “O Moral 
Power, thou art the queen of 
armies!”), are of one opinion. 
“To conquer is to advance,” 
said Frederick, and Joseph de 
Maistre, accepting the state- 
ment, asks: “But who is he 
who advances? It is he whose 
conscience and countenance 
makes the other side retreat.” 
And General Foch gives 
it mathematical expression : 
‘““War=department of moral 
force. Victory=moral superi- 
ority in the conqueror; moral 
depression in the conquered. 
Battle=the struggle of two 
wills,” 

For our army to be victori- 
ous, then, it must have a 
moral superior to that of its 
adversary, or the high com- 
mand must impart it. The 
will to conquer is the first 
condition of victory, and there- 
fore the first duty of the 
soldier; and it is with this 
supreme resolution that the 
eommander must inspire his 





men. Thence follows the im- 
portance of the Generalissimo, 
the man who has the gifts 
of inspiration and command, 
And, as always, General Foch 
quotes Napoleon to his pur- 
pose, “It was not the Roman 
legions which conquered Gaul,” 
wrote the Emperor, “but 
Cesar. It was not the Car. 
thaginian soldiers who made 
Rome tremble, but Hannibal, 
It was not the Macedonian 
phalanx which penetrated India, 
but Alexander, It was not the 
French army which reached 
the Weser and the Inn, but 
Turenne. It was not the 
Prussian soldiers who de- 
fended their country for seven 
years against the three most 
formidable powers in Europe; 
it was Frederick the Great,” 
And history does no less than 
justice when it gives the praise 
of victory, the blame of defeat, 
to the generals who have com- 
manded their armies in the 
field. For it is in the in- 
fluence of the command, in 
the enthusiasm communicated 
by it, that we must seek and 
find an explanation for the un- 
conscious movements of masses 
of men, in these solemn mo- 
ments when, in General F'och’s 
admirable phrase, “an army in 
the field, without knowing why, 
feels itself carried forward as 
though it were gliding on an 
inclined plane.” We can only 
hope that such a solemn mo- 
ment may come presently to 
the armies of the Allies, that 
General Foch’s influence and 
enthusiasm, communicated to 
them all, will move them 
unconsciously to the goal of 
victory. 

Force of soul in the com- 
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mander, a high moral in the 
soldier—without these no army 





can hope to conquer. Or, as 
General Foch sums it up, “ No 
victory is possible witheut a 
vigorous command, greedy of 
responsibilities and ready for 
bold enterprises, possessing and 
inspiring in all the energy and 
resolution to go to the very end, 
without personal action ren- 
dered in good will, without 
judgment, without freedom of 
spirit (in the midst of danger) 
—gifts natural in the highly 
endowed man, in the general 
born, advantages acquired by 
work and reflection in the or- 
dinary man,” But here General 
Foch speaks the necessary word 
of warning. A good general 
does not fight for the sake of 
fighting. “If the will to con- 
quer is necessary to engage a 
battle with any chance of suc- 
cess, the Generalissimo is crim- 
inal to engage or accept it 
without the superior will which 
gives to all direction and im- 
pulsion. And if the battle is 
imposed upon him by in- 
evitable circumstances, he must 
decide to fight and to conquer 
all the same.” For let it be 
remembered that in success or 
failure we reap the reward of 
our qualities er pay the penalty 
of our faults. Forin reality, as 
General Fech concludes, “the 
great events of history, the 
disasters which it recerds in 
some of its pages, such as the 
destruction of the French power 
in 1870, are never accidents but 
rather the results of superior 
and general causes, such as the 
forgetfulness of the commonest 
moral and intellectual truths, 
er the abandonment ef the 
activity of mind and body 
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which constitute the life and 
health of armies.” That-con- 


‘elusion all will approve; by 


that test—superior activity of 
mind and body—we are content 
to be tried, and we await the 
issue of the conflict with Ger- 
many in tranquil confidence of © 
spirit. 

And since it is essential to de- 
moralise the enemy, how, asks 
General Foeh, shall this be 
achieved? A passage from 
Xenophon, whom he ocon- 
stantly cites with respect, 
helps to solve the problem. 
‘“‘ Whatever is,” says the Greek 
writer, “the less clearly it 
is foreseen, the more it causes 
pleasure or fear. Nowhere is 
this more plainly evident than 
in war, where surprise strikes 
with terrer even those who are 
by far the stronger ”’—strikes 
them with that cold terror 
which deseends upen the stout- 
est heart, freezes it, and per- 
suades it that it is vanquished. 
And surprise is fatal to an 
enemy, because it robs him of 
the possibility of reflection 
and of discussion. Now the 
development of the idea of 
surprise may appear in seve- 
ral forms and shapes. A new 
weapon of war may ensure 
it, though new weapons are 
hard toeome by. Or a sudden 
appearance of a force larger 
than the adversary’s may do 
the work, or a concentration of 
forces upon a point at which 
the adversary is not ready 
instantaneously te parry the 
blow. But if the method be 
various, its aim is always to 
produce the same moral effect 
upon the enemy: terrer, by 
creating in him, at the swift 
apparition of unexpected and 














incontestably powerful means, 
the sentiment of impotence, 
the conviction that he cannot 
conquer—that is to say, that 
he is conquered. And this 
supreme blow of unexpected 
vigour need not be directed 
upon the whole of the enemy’s 
army. For an army is an 
animate and organised being. 
But who says organism says 
a collection of organs, of which 
the health and wellbeing are 
necessary to the life of the 
individual, and of which the 
loss, even of a single one, 
leads to death. Thus we 
arrive at the necessity of a 
supreme blow delivered at one 
point, since, as Napoleon said, 
“it suffices for victory to be 
stronger at a. given point at 
@ given moment”; or, as 
General Foch sums up the 
battle, “a manceuvre, which 
aims at the action, intentional, 
resolute, sudden and energetic, 
of masses of troops upon a 
chosen point.” 

Thus General Foch believes 
that the issue of war depends 
rather upon moral and spirit- 
ual than upon material forces, 
The genius of the commander, 
united to the soldier’s will to 
win, makes victory certain. 
That which he has taught in 
his books he has illustrated 
upon the field of battle. He is 
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no arm-chair soldier, content 
with mere knowledge and doo- 
trine. Rather he is a General- 
issimo who knows that the 
lessons which are profitable 
to-day must be learned in the 
history of the past. And his 
own actions justify his method, 
What he did at the Battle of 
the Marne will never be for. 
gotten, and with such skill did 
he apply his theory of man- 
ceuvre about fixed points at the 
Yser, that he attacked the 
enemy with six army corps 
against thirteen, and brought 
off the victory. Such is the 
man into whose wise hands 
the destinies of Europe and the 
world have been placed; and 
we know that, when the 
moment comes to strike the 
final blow, to plan the surprise 
which shall strike terror into 
a demoralised foe, he will 
triumphantly deliver with all 
simplicity, brutality, and vigour 
the decisive attack, which, 
says he, “is the supreme argu- 
ment of the modern battle—a 
struggle of nations, fighting 
for their lives, their indepen- 
dence, or some less noble in- 
terest,—fighting on each side 
with all their means, with all 
their passions, masses of men 
and of passions which it is our 
business to defeat and to de- 
stroy.” 
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XXVIII. THE UNCHANGING SEX. 


WHEN the battle-worn Horatius, ’midst the cheering Roman 
- throng— 

All flushed with pride and triumph, as they carried him along— 

Reached the polished porch of marble at the doorway of his 
home, : 

He felt himself an Emperor—the bravest man of Rome. 

The people slapped him on the back, and knocked his helm 
askew, 

Then drifted back along the road to look for something new. 

Then Horatius sobered down a bit—as you would do to-dar— 

And straightened down his tunic in a calm, collected way. 

He hung his battered helmet up and wiped his sandals dry, 

And set a parting in his hair—the same as you and I. 

His lady kissed him carefully and looked him up and down, 

And gently disengaged his arm to spare her snowy gown. 

“ You are a real disgrace, you know, the worst I’ve ever seen ; 

Now go and put your sword away, I know it isn’t clean. 

And you must change your clothes at once, you're simply 
wringing wet ; 

pen w been doing something mischievous, I hope you lost your 

t. 

Why! you’re bleeding on the carpet. Who's the brute that 
hurt you so? 

Did you kill him? There’s a darling. Serve him right for 
hitting low.” 

Then she hustled lots of water, turning back her pretty sleeves, 

And she set him on the sofa (having taken off his greaves), 

And bold Horatius purred aloud, the stern Horatius smiled, 

And didn’t seem to mind that he was treated like a child. 

Though she didn’t call him Emperor, or cling to him and ory, 

Yet I rather think he liked it—just the same as you and I. 


XXVIII. TWO CHILDREN. 


his naval career. The name 


His age was possibly nine- 
-had certainly followed him to 


teen, and his general appear- 











ance had decided the members 
of his last gunroom mess in 
their cheice of a nickname for 
him. “Little Boy Blue,” or 
“Boy,” for shert, would prob- 
ably stick to him throughout 
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his present appeintment as 
“third hand” of a destroyer, 
where the other sub-lieutenants 
of the flotilla were not likely 
to allow him to forget it. He 
would have made a perfect 
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model for a Burne-Jones angel. 
His mother would have worded 
that comparison differently, 
being under the impression 
that no angel could hope to 
equal him: on his part, he 
always took most filial care 
not to disillusion her on such 
a point. At the moment, in 
the first flush of glory induced 
by the fact that he had left 
gunroom life for ever, and that 
his midshipman’s patches were 
things of the recent past, he 
was making the most of a 
week’s leave, and making the 
most also of the opportunity 
of cultivating the seciety of a 
home Attraction whom the dis- 
cerning eyes of his mother may 
or may not have yet noticed. 
The Attraction was aged six- 
teen, extremely pretty, and, as 
is usual in such cases, extremely 
self-possessed. 

The Boy, as he accompanied 
her along the garden path, was 
not feeling self-possessed at all. 
He had discovered from fre- 
quent experience that the only 
position he could retain with 
reference to the lady as she 
walked was, as he would put 
it, “half a cable on the star- 
board quarter.” Knowing as 
he did that he was being kept 
thus distant by intention, he 
followed the broad lines of 
strategy which his naval train- 
ing had taught him, and acted 
in a way which on such ocoa- 
sions is always right—that is, 
he aroused doubt and ouri- 
esity in the mind of his 


adversary. 

The lady, who—ocarrying a 
ball of string in one hand and 
a bowl of peas in the other— 
had walked in cool silence for 
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at least fifty yards, turned 
suddenly and spoke. 

“I suppose this is the first 
time you’ve—— What are you 
staring at?” 

The Boy blushed at once, 
“‘T beg your pardon,” he mur- 
mured, “I——” 

‘Is my hair coming down?” 

The Boy looked fixedly again 
at a large black bow which, as 
he told me afterwards, “held 
the bight of it up.” “No-o0,” 
he said slowly. 

“Then don’t stare at it, and 
don’t lag behind. What was I 
saying?” 

“You asked me how long 
leave I'd got.” 

“I didn’t—you’ve told me 
that, and anyhow I’ve for- 
gotten. I was going to ask 
you if this is the first time 
you’ve done any war-work,” 

‘“‘Yes, I was out in the 
Straits till last Thursday week, 
and 4% 

“Don’t be silly. I mean 
work like this, digging and 
doing without things, and 
helping, and so on.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is, I 
haven’t had time, really-——” 

The lady turned on him in 
righteous scorn. “ Zime—oh, 
you're one of the worst I know. 
Won’t you ever take the war 
seriously? You just look on it 
all as a joke, and you won't 
make any sacrifices. Now come 
here—take the other end of 
this string, and lay it out till I 
tell you to stop.” ; 

The Boy meekly obeyed in- 
structions. He pegged the end 
of the string firmly down and 
returned to the Attraction, 
who was engaged in hunting 
out a hoe from among a litter 
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of horticultural implements 
that lay in a corner of the 
garden wall, He stood watch- 
ing her for a moment, and with 
her eyes away from him, his 
attitude altered slightly and 
became almost proprietary, 
while his face seemed to harden 
a shade and give an inkling of 
the naval stamp that it would 
develop later on.$:She looked 
round suddenly and saw him 
again as a shy and awkward 


youth. 
“Have you done it?” she 
said. “All right, you can 


really start doing some work 
now. I’m going to make you 
dig a trench. That’s the best 
way to serve your country 
when you’re ashore and have 
the chance, And to think 
you’ve never used a hoe be- 
fore!” 

The Boy scraped the hoe 
reflectively with the toe of his 
boot. It did not seem to him 
politic to mention the fact 
that vegetable gardens do not 
usually grow either on the 
decks of battleships or on the 
shell-beaten slopes of Gallipoli. 
He made no attempt to follow 
the tortuous wanderings of a 
feminine mind, but held on his 
own course, “Are you going 
to help?” he said. 

“No. You'd only loaf at the 
work if I did, and I’ve got 
other things to do, too. Now, 
come along ‘and start, or yeu 
will never get it finished by 
to-night,” 

“I’m leaving to-morrow,” 
said the Boy. 

“So you’ve told me—heaps 
of times to-day, But you 
must finish that trench before 
you go,” 
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The Boy nodded and walked 
away towards the pegged-out 
end of the string. The lady, 
without turning her head, 
walked back up the path until 
she came to the grassy slope 
at its end. Selecting a spot 
from which a view could be 
obtained through the hedge of 
her oppressed admirer, she sat 
down and carefully laid the 
basin of peas on the bank 
beside her. 

‘“‘He’s rather a dear,” she 
observed cautiously to herself. 
“But he i such a_ child. 
*Wonder why boys are always 
so awfully young compared to 
women?” 


? 


The flotilla would have 
turned round for its run back 
in another half-hour if the last 
destroyer in the enemy’s line 
had not shown a faint funnel- 
glare for a fractional part of a 
second. They were only a 
couple of miles from the end of 
the “beat” when it showed, 
and considering the peor visi- 
bility that accompanied the 
frequent snow-showers, it was 
@ piece of happy luck that the 
glare was seen at all, Three 
people on the leader’s bridge 
saw it together; two of them 
gave a kind of muffled yelp, 
as foxhound puppies would at 
sight of their first cub, while 
the third gave an order on the 
instant. The destroyer settled 
a little by the stern, her course 


altered slightly, and she began 


really to—travel. For some 


hours she had been jogging 

along at seventeen knots, but 

her speed now began to rise in 

jumps of five knots at a time, 

till in a few minutes she had 
3H 
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become a mad and quivering 
fabric of impatient steel. As 
she gained her speed the snow 
began te pour down again, 
blotting out the faint shadew 
that had meant the bow of 
her next astern. The Captain 
glanced aft once, and ‘then con- 
tinued his intent gazing for- 
ward. He had passed a rough 
bearing and thesignal to chase 
to his subordinates astern, and 
could do no more till he could 
get touch again. He had no 
intention of easing his speed to 
wait for clearer visibility. He 
knew too much of flotilla war 
to let a chance of fighting go 
by in that way. If he onee 
got to the enemy, the rest of 
his flotilla would steer to the 
sound of the guns; and any- 
how, he decided, if he did have 
to fight single-handed, the 
worse the visibility was and 
the greater the confusion and 
doubt among the enemy, the 
better would be the chances 
for him. The snow ahead 
cleared for a minute to leave a 
long narrow lane between the 
showers, and he saw the loom 
of the last ship of the enemy’s 
line. The German destroyer 
seemed to fall back te him, as 
if she was stopped, though in 
reality she was holding station 
on her next ahead at a fair 
sixteen knots. With a startling 
crash and a blaze of blinding 
light the guns opened from 
along the leader’s side—the 
German guns waiting, sur- 
prised, for a full minute before 
they replied. When they did 
open fire, the duel had become 
too one-sided to be called a 
fight at all. Between the 
crashes of the guns, the clatter 
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and ring of ejected cartridge- 
cases could be heard but faintly, 
yet as the big leader passed 
her battered opponent at barely 
half a cable distance, through 
the din and savage intensity of 
a yard-arm fight the quarter- 
master stooped over his tiny 
wheel, oblivious to all things 
but the clear quiet voice that 
conned the ship past and on to 
her next victim. The rear 
destroyer of the enemy swung 
away, stopped, and remained— 
a horrible illustration of the 
maxim of naval warfare, which 
says that he who is unready 
should never leave harbour. 
At the head of the German 
line a man of decision had 
acted swiftly. As the blaze of 
gun-fire broke out astern of 
him, and before the first Ger- 
man gun had fired a round, he 
had swung the leading division 
four points off its course. As 
the British destroyer tere on 
up the line, he swung inwards 
again and closed on her to 
engage on her disengaged side. 
As a piece of tacties it was 
pretty and well performed, but 
nothing can be judged to per- 
fection in war, and this evolu- 
tion was no exception to the 
rule. As he closed in on the 
British leader, she started her 
broadside on her second quarry, 
—an opponent better prepared 
than her first,—and the snow- 
laden air quivered to the shock 
of furiously worked guns. The 
flashes lit the contending ships 
in rippling, blinding light, and 
across the foaming waters that 
the fighters left in their pass- 
age, the drifting snow showed 
up like flying gold. At short 
range the leading German 
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division broke in with a burst 
of rapid fire, and in his swift 
glance towards this menace 
from his disengaged side the 
British leader saw the flaw in 
his enemy’s harness. The last 
of the German division was too 
far astern for safety in view of 
the fact that the British ship 
was at the moment fighting- 
mad. The German leader had 
a glimpse of a high bow swing- 
ing round towards him in the 
midst of salvoes of bursting 
shell—then came an increased 
burst of firing from down the 
line astern, followed by a great 
crash aud a dull booming ex- 
plosion. The gun-fire died 
down and stopped as the guns’ 
crews lost sight of their target, 
until the scattered flotilla was 
running on in the same dark- 
ness as had preceded the fight, 
though in far different condi- 
tion. The German leader was 
not sure as te what had hap- 
pened to the first of his com- 
mand to be attacked, but he 
knew well what had come to 
the rear ship of his own 
division. She had been blown 
up in the shock of being 
rammed by the English mad- 
man, and although she had 
probably taken her slayer with 
her, she had left an impressior 
on the minds of the rest of the 


flotilla on the subject of what 


odds an English ship considered 
tobe equal, that would takesome 
considerable drilling to eradi- 
cate. He flashed out a signal 
to tell his unseen ships to con- 
centrate, and the signal, shaded 
as it was, drew down a salvo 
of shell frem half a mile away 
on his quarter. At full speed 
he tore on for home, realising a 
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fact that he had only suspected 
befere—that the savage who 
had attacked him had been but 
the forerunner of a flotilla of un- 
known numbers and strength. 
The crackling sound of battle 
—a battle at a longer range 
now—passed en and died down 
as the unheeding snow smoth- 
ered both light and sound. 
Both flotillas were occupied, 
and in their occupation had no 
time to think of what was left 
astern of them—a shattered 
German destroyer stopped, 
helpless, and an easy prey for 
the returning British—a litter 
of lifebelts, corpses, and wreck- 
age, that marked the grave of 
the rammed ship—and a barely- 
floating hulk, her stern and 
half her deck only above water, 
that lay relling to the swell; 
a broken monument to a man 
whe had fought a good fight 
and gone to his death with the 
sound of the trumpets of the 
Hall of all Brave Men calling 
in his ears. 

The Boy twisted the sea- 
man’s silk handkerchief more 
tightly round his left wrist, 
and drew another fold across 
his broken hand. He snapped 
his orders out furiously, and 
men hastened to obey them. 
He knew that his after-gun 
was the only one above water, 
and that the sloping island of 
the stern that formed its sup- 
port was not likely to retain 
buoyancy long, but so long as 


‘there were survivors clustered 


aft and dry ammunition with 
which they might load, he was 
going to be ready for fighting. 
To the luck that caused one of 
his flotilla to lose touch in the 
chase and blunder across him, 
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he owed the fact that he was 
ever able to fight again. She 
came tearing by down wind— 
threw the narrew beam of a 
searchlight full on to him—and 
recognising by that extraordi- 
nary nautical “eye for a ship,” 
which ean see all when a lands- 
man could see nothing, that 
the sleping battered wreck was 
the remnant of a ship of her 
own class, turned on a wide 
sweep to investigate. The Boy 
knew nothing of her nation- 
ality, and cared less what her 
intentions were. In the midst 
of a litter of ammunition, 
wounded men, and half-drown- 
ed or frozen survivors, he 
slammed shell at her from his 
sightless and tilted gun till his 
store of dry cartridges dwindled 
and failed him. His shooting 
was exeorable; he could hardly 
make out the dark blotch that 
was his target as, astonished 
and silent, she circled round 
him. Savage and berserk, he 
fired till his last round was 
gone, then drew his motley 
collection of ratings around 
him, and with pistol, knife, 
and spanner they waited for 
their chance to board. 

A long black hull slid cau- 
tiously into view and closed 
them, till up against the beat- 
ing snow and rising wind a 
voice roared out through a 
megaphone a sentence which 
no German could ever attempt 
to copy—“ You blank, blank, 
blank,” it said, “are you all 
something mad?” 

The Boy stood up, and his 
wounded hand just then began 
to hurt him very much, “No, 
sir,” he called in reply. “I’m 
sorry, sir; I made a mistake. 
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We've got a lot ef wounded 
here.” 

The night seemed to turn 
suddenly very cold, and he 
realised that at some moment 
since the collision he must 
have been in the water. 


The Boy did not see her till 
he had left the train and was 
half-way along the station 
platform. Then she came for- 
ward from the ticket-collector’s 
barrier, and he discovered with 
a start that not only was the 
sun shining, but that the world 
was a very good place to be 
alive in. He dropped his suit- 
case to shake hands, and then 
hastily snatched it up to fore- 
stall her attempt to carry it 
for him. She turned and 
piloted him out of the station 
to where an ancient “ growler” 
waited, its steed dozing in the 
sunshine. ‘I ordered this old 
thing,as I thought you mightn’t 
be strong enough to walk, but 
you're not such an invalid as 
I expected, The carrier is 
bringing your luggage.” The 
lady spoke, looking him care- 
fully over from under the 
shade of her hat. 

“Walk! Yes, of course I 
can. I’m not an invalid. I— 
No, I mean—let’s drive.” He 
slung his suit-case hastily in 
through the epen cab door. 

The lady seemed to see 
nothing inconsistent in his 
incoherencies, She may have 
possibly followed his train 
of thought. She merely nodded, 
and reached in for his suit-case, 
which she swung easily up- 
wards, to be received by the 
driver and placed on the roof. 
She then stepped in, and 
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watched as the Bey cautiously 
entered and took his station 
beside her. With what seemed 
almost a yawn, the old horse 
roused and began to work up 
to his travelling pace, a pos- 
sible five miles to the hour, 

“Well, Boy,” said the lady, 
‘and what sort of a time did 
they give you in hospital?” 

“Oh—quite decent, you 
know; but mighty little to 
eat, I believe they put every 
one on low diet as soon as they 
get there just to keep them 
humble and quiet,” 

“Well, your mother’s just 
dying to feed you up, so you'll 
get awfully fat soon. How’s 
the hand?” 

The Boy stretched out his 
left arm and showed a sus- 
piciously inert-looking brown 
glove. “Only three fingers 
gone and some bits missing. 
It’s stopped my golf all right, 
though,” 

“But you'll still be able to 
hunt and shoot, and you'll 
work up some sort of a golf 
handicap again when you're 
used to it. What was the 
battle like, Boy?” 

“Oh—just the usual sort of 
destroyer scrap. We saw them 
first in eur packet, and so we 
got most of it. It wasa good 
sorap, though.” 

“Will you be able to go to 
sea again, or will they-———?” 

The Boy flushed and leaned 
back. “Of course I will—I’ve 
got a hand and a half, and 
they can’t stick me in a shore 
job when I’ve got that much.” 
The lady put a hand swiftly 
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out and rested it on the padded 
brown glove. ‘Of course they 
can’t. Sorry, Boy. I never 
thought they would, you know.” 
The Boy instantly brought his 
right hand across, and, catch- 
ing the sympathetic hand that 
lay on his glove, kissed it with 
decision. He then leaned back 
again to the musty padding of 
the cab, rather shocked at his 
own temerity. The lady, how- 
ever, showed no signs of con- 
fusion at all. 

“How long sick leave did 
they give you? Do you have 
to go back to the hospital, or 
do you just report at the 
Admiralty ?” 

“T don’t know,—look here, 
when are we going to be 
engaged?” 

“When we're old enough, 
Boy—if you’re goed. Are you 
going to be?” 

“That’s a bet,” said the 
Boy firmly. ‘So long as I 
know it’s going to be all right, 
I'll be awfully good. What 
are you going to do with me 
on leave? I can’t dig trenches 
for peas now—at least, not 
properly.” 

“No; but if you took a little 
more interest in the subject, 
you'd know that at this time 
of year you can pick them. 
Now, here’s your house, and 
you're going in to see your 
mother, and I’m going home; 
and you're not to laugh at her 
if she cries, and—pay attention, 


- Boy—there’s no need for you 


to wear that glove on your 
hand; she isn’t a baby any 
more than I am,” 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


OUR RESTLESS POLITICIANS—THE SECOND CHAMBEk— LORD 
BRYCE’S FANTASTIC PROPOSALS—A REPORT ON ‘‘ EDUCATION” 


—VOTES FOR WOMEN 
OF POLITICAL TRICKERY. 


Ir history be a guide, a 
period of reaction should fol- 
low the signing of the peace, 
—a period in which the country 
would have time for reflection, 
and regather its strength, un- 
disturbed by the brawls of 
Parliament. After Waterloo 
the spirit of Conservatism was 
active all over Europe, in spite 
of riots and “ massacres,” And 
the best chance that a broken 
world will have after the war 
to put its several pieces to- 
gether again would be to in- 
sist upon quietude and tran- 
quillity. -When the men come 
back from the front they will 
not be so eager for “the new 
heaven and the new earth,” 
which the vote-catchers promise 
them, as the vote-catchers them- 
selves. What the returned 
soldiers will prefer is the old 
corner of the earth which 
they knew before the war. 
They will want the old foot- 
ball matches, the old picture- 
palaces, which solaced their 
leisure four years ago, and we 
believe that they will resent, 
with all the bitterness of men 
who have fought and bled, the 
garrulity of politicians. This 
is not the view which our 
demagogues take. The diffi- 
culties and hardships of the 
war have not cooled the ardour 
for reform of these strange 
folk. As though the Govern- 
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ment had not work enough to 
fight the fiercest battle that 
ever was fought, against Ger- 
many, it is still intent upon 
Radical legislation, One side 
is as reckless as the other. 
There is nothing to choose 
between Liberal and Tory. 
The party machines are as 
active as they might have 
been if Germany had never 
forced a conflict upon the 
world, and it seems as though, 
when we have beaten our ad- 
versaries, we shall wake up to 
find what is left of our consti- 
tution utterly shattered, and 
the old life of decent and 
moderate freedom, for which 
we pretend we are fighting, 
gone for ever. 

What are the causes of the 
restlessness which afflicts our 
politicians? In the first place, 
we think that the two old 
gangs which have for years 
conducted a mimic warfare 
realise that their end is ap- 
proaching. Neither party has 
come well out of the war. 
They both sacrificed the coun- 
try, in what should have been 
the years of preparation, to & 
fatal levity. They were 80 
busy fighting one another that 
they took little note of Ger- 
many’s growing ambition, and 
agreed tacitly that the de- 
fence of the country was 
not popular. And now their 
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power wanes. It is unlikely 
that they will ever resume 
the gladiatorial combat. which 
was their delight and their 
life, But they cling with 
feverish solicitude to the past, 
and, lest they should lose a 
vote, they compete one with 
another for such “reforms” 
as they hope may be at- 
tractive to their master— 
the electorate. 

That, we believe, to be one 
cause of the changes which 
have been made since the be- 
ginning of the war, and made 
with little forethought or dis- 
cussion. Another cause is the 
wide advertisement, as though 
it were a patent medicine, 
of democracy. Instead of ad- 
mitting the simple truth 
that the war is putting de- 
mocracy to the test, our 
politicians hymn its praises 
as if it were enough of 
itself to bring peace and 
happiness to all the world, 
They are not at the pains 
to define it, and it would 
be hard to say whether 
they regard it as a system of 
government er a kind of ele- 
mental foree, like gravity. 
Bat they are all agreed that 
its mere mention is enough te 
justify the wildest excesses in 
legislation. Its virtues are 
taken for granted; its cham- 
pions think it unnecessary to 
justify or explain it. So the 
demands of “democracy ” must 
be instantly satisfied, whatever 
they may be, and “democratic ” 
has become a laudatory ex- 
pletive, For the present all 
seems to go well, but the adu- 
lation of democracy, while it 
is used to exeuse all our ex- 
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periments in reform, will at 
last ensure reaction. Even its 
most eloquent supporters can- 
net be wholly without some 
sort of suspicion, and their 
suspicion inereases their ac- 
tivity. They must take the 
last chance that is given them 
to undo the patient work of 
the past. For assuredly the 
overpraise of the thing called 
“democracy,” which the voters 
but partially understand, will 
have the ultimate effect of 
making it distasteful to the 
mob. The Athenians sent 
Aristides into exile because 
they were tired of hearing him 
called “the just,” and we 
shall live to see “‘democracy ” 
spurned by the people’s foot, 
for the excellent reason that 
the people is weary of listening 
to the recital of its perfections. 

The reform of the House of 
Commons, carried as an agreed 
measure at a time of truce and 
in spite of the unspoken hos- 
tility of many members, is to 
be followed, we are told, by a 
reform of the House of Lords. 
At last, it is said, Mr Asquith’s 
debt of honour shall be paid 
by another’s hand. The com- 
mon procedure has been fol- 
lowed. Aconference was sum- 
moned, which discussed the 
high matters of policy, and a 
report was presented in the 
form of a letter from Viscount 
Bryce to the Prime Minister. 
That the report will ever be 


‘shaped into an Act of Parlia- 


ment may be doubted. Itisa 
dangerous enterprise te patch 
an ancient institution, and the 
committee which essayed it 
seems to have been conscious 
of the danger. But here it is, 
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and it gives us an epportunity 
of discovering what view our 
politicians take of the House 
of Lords and of its functions. 
That the House of Lords 
should receive fair play is not 
to be expected. We all re- 
member the infamous attacks 
which were made upon it for 
party purposes by Mr Lloyd 
George, Mr Churchill, and other 
demagogues. That was one of 
the most discreditable episodes 
in the history, often disoredit- 
able, of the House of Commons. 
No slander was spared to the 
men who were doing what they 
had every right to do, who were 
not merely defending their 
order but were attempting to 
protect the country against a 
system, tacked on to a Budget, 
which is now generally recog- 
nised to have been a disastrous 
failure. However, slander wen 
the day, the House of Lords 
was stripped of its veto, and 
now a belated attempt is made 
to restore to it, duly reformed 
and democratised, some sem- 
blance of its ancient power. 
Now it may be admitted at 
the outset that the House 
of Lords stood in need of no 
reform until its veto was 
stripped from it. It was a 
just counterpoise to democracy, 
and it had the great merit of 
being wholly independent of 
the electorate. The hereditary 
principle which governed is an 
admirable principle, which en- 
sured a high sense of respon- 
sibility, and guaranteed a 
wise transmission of legislative 
gifts. Its oppenents could not 
fairly charge it with prejudice 
or obscurantism. It took a 
lofty view of its duties; it dis- 
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cussed whatever measures 
came before it with an under- 
standing and a moderation 
which were commonly beyond 
the reach of the Commons’ 
House, actuated by passion, 
and, by the fatal necessity of 
subordinating truth and justice 
to the paramount desire of 
votes. But it dared to check 
the arrogance and correct the 
folly of the Commons, and it 
was accused up and down the 
country with blasphemously 
assailing the ark of the cove- 
nant, and with a wanton desire 
to starve the working olasses 
to fill its own pockets, 

It may be said at once that 
Viscount Bryce’s report con- 
tains no echo of the ancient 
insolence. It even admits the 
House’s respectable ancestry 
andthe nobility of its traditions, 
It would ensure as far as pos- 
sible a continuity between the 
eld House of Lords and the new 
Second Chamber, whose dignity 
it would enhance, and a seat 
in which it would make an 
object of legitimate ambition. 
“The Great Council of the 
Nation,” says the _ report, 
“from which the House of — 
Lords directly descends, the 
House of Commons having 
been added to it in the 
thirteenth century, is the old- 
est and most venerable of all 
British institutions, reaching 
back beyond the Norman Con- 
quest, and beyond King Alfred, 
into the shadowy regions of 
Teutonic antiquity.” For these 
very reasons the House of 
Lords is entitled to the nation’s 
respect, and also to the nation’s 
understanding, even though the 
nation be drunk with the fiery 
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new wine of democracy. And, 
if we may judge from Lord 
Bryce’s letter, there is a danger 
that the true purpose of the 
~ House of Lords has been for- 
gotten by those appointed to 
reform it. As we have said, 
all those called to the confer- 
ence accepted the principle of 
continuity. But they appear 
also to have accepted the other 
principle that, while a certain 
portion of the Chamber should 
be taken from thé existing 
peerage, “three jmportant 
requisites for the strength of 
the Chamber could be found 
in its having popular author- 
ity behind it, in its opening 
to the whole of His Majesty’s 
subjects free and equal access 
to the Chamber, and in its 
being made responsive to the 
thoughts and sentiments of 
the people.” And this view 
is put still more strongly in 
the paragraph which discusses 
the plan, afterwards rejected, 
of direct election by the same 
voters as those who choose the 
House of Commons. “It weuld 
produce a Chamber both homo- 
geneous and directly respon- 
sible to the people,” says Lord 
Bryce, “and with the weight 
of their will behind it. Com- 
ing straight from the people, 
it would enjoy their confidence 
and mirror their views and 
ideas. If the elections took 
place frequently, there would 
be a constant ascertainment 


and renewal of the most recent ° 


public opinien, refreshing and 
strengthening the Second 
Chamber,” 

Now, precisely what the 
Second Chamber does not need 
is to be thus refreshed and 
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strengthened. It is not its 
business to “mirror the views 
and ideas of the people.” The 
repeated statement that the 
new Second Chamber should 
be as far as possible a repre- 
sentative body proves that the 
Committee appointed to con- 
sider the matter ignored the 
essential need of the Constitu- 
tion. The “will of the people” 
is amply represented in the 
House of Commons, We are 
already an easy prey to the 
caprice of the odd man, and by 
@ constant use of loud and 
meaningless phrases we make 
a practice of liking it. But 
if the Second Chamber also 
comes straight, or even ob- 
liquely, from the people, then 
it will be utterly unfit to dis- 
charge its functions. What 
those functions are may be 
briefly defined. It is the duty 
of the Second Chamber to 
check the ill-considered schemes 
of an uninstructed and power- 
ful electorate. It should bea 
wise and constant drag upon 
the chariot of revolution, which 
is always rushing down the 
steep places towards the plain 
of ruin. We confess that if the 
Commons persist in their evil 
designs, the Commons will win 
in theend. But a general elec- 
tion givesa breathing-space, and 
many a rank injustice has been 
warded off the politic body by 
the Lords’ insistence upon an- 
other consultation of the coun- 
try. And especially is the 
salutary check, administered 
in the past by the Upper House, 
necessary to-day. The two 
parties in the House of Com- 
mons, jealous each of them lest 
the other should win a few 
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smiles more of popular favour, 
have added millions of veters to 
the electorate, and have com- 
mitted the country in an hour 
of crisis to a desperate gamble. 
And the gamble is the more 
desperate because in the years 
which follow the signing of a 
general peace, we must keep 
our heads like wise men or 
come to hopeless and irretriev- 
able grief. If we are to be 
governed absolutely by half a 
dozen groups, all working for 
their own selfish ends, which 
happen te muster a majority 
of votes, then we shall be lost 
indeed, unless a prudent Seoc- 
ond Chamber, conscious of the 
country’s traditions and eager 
for responsibility, restrains the 
reckless selfishness of the Com- 
mons. From the Commons, in- 
deed, we cannot expect much 
help. Minister after Minis- 
ter has laid it down as an 
axiom that the people must not 
be led but must be obeyed. 
Lord Haldane has attempted 
to justify our lack of prepara- 
tion for war by declaring that 
in 1913 the people was not 
interested in defence. There 
is, then, no security in repre- 
sentative institutions against a 
sudden sacrifice of all that is 
worth living for and fighting 
for. The open acknowledgment 
that wisdom and power reside 
in the people may save the poli- 
ticians the trouble of thinking 
and leading and acting. But 
it affords no protection against 
the attack of an enemy more 
resolute, and more resolutely 
governed, than ourselves, and 
it will assuredly result seme 
day or another in the complete 
destruction of the Empire, 
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The duty of averting this 
destruction, of checking the 
careless ambitions of a greedy 
populace, should fall upon the 
Second Chamber. This Second 
Chamber, therefore, should be 
chosen—net beeause it repre- 
sents the momentary will of 
the electorate, but because it 
has qualities and can perform 
functions which are beyond 
the reach of men, sold into 
slavery by promises given at 
the hustings, and bound hand 
and foot to a dark and 
hazardous past. So, if our 
Second Chamber is to be of 
real service, we must ask 
of its members wisdom and 
the faculty of leadership. 
We must see to it that 
they are men emancipated 
from popular control—men 
who have given ne hostages 
to fortune, men who can dis- 
cuss and decide high matters 
of policy upon their merits 
alone, men who know how to 
present their own deliberate 
opinions unhampered by the 
thought of the popular will. 
In other words, we must have 
a real Senate, a Chamber of 
Nestors, who from a wide ex- 
perience of the past can judge 
the present and foresee the 
future. In this Chamber there 
shall be no room for Thersites, 
and its best ehance of success 
is that it shall not be repre- 
sentative. Surely there is 
enough sense left among ws 
to compose such a Chamber 
without resorfing te that 
dangerous time-saver and 
time-server—the ballot. 

The old House of Lords did 
its work well and honestly. 
Even to-day, stripped of its 
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veto and weakened by a leng 
campaign of slander, it shows 
itself superior to the House of 
Commons in the power and 
dignity of its debates. Based 
upon the sound principle of 
heredity, and censtantly forti- 
fied by the accession of experi- 
enced men, it knew but one 
drawback: seats upon its 
benehes were sold to ambitious 
nobodies, and made a corrupt 
means of filling the party 
chests. But this blot was 
none of its own making,— 
rather it was put upon it by 
unscrupulous wire-pullers ; the 
authority which it lost in con- 
sequence was stolen from it by 
demagogues who were delighted 
at one stroke to make a profit 
for themselves and to discredit 
an unpopular assembly. Nor 
is it an easy matter to set 
up in its place a Chamber 
which shall inherit the re- 
spect which once it won and 
deserved. The problem surely 
must be solved, or the British 
Constitution will crumble in 
pieces, If nothing intervene 
between the Throne and a 
Heuse of Commons elected by 
universal suffrage, there will 
be an end of the Throne and 
anarchy will prevail in the 
land, Just as surely Lerd 
Bryce and his colleagues have 
failed to solve the problem. 
Their report will be cen- 
sidered as a ouriosity, and 
no more, They propose to 
give the new Chamber “a 
thoroughly popular character,” 
and thus to destroy the pos- 
sibility of its worth and in- 
fluence, The objections made 
to it by the Duke of Rutland, 
Lord Lansdowne, and others, 
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we cordially endorse. The 
dissentient peers apprehended 
that, in the process of election, 
“the party organisation, sup- 
ported by the large funds de- 
rived from various sources 
which it controls, would tend 
to make itself more felt than 
ever.” They further urged 
that “if the functions and 
position of the Second Chamber 
were to be those which the 
Conference had decided to 
assign to it”—the examina- 
tion and revision of Bills, the 
interposition of delay, &c.— 
“it ought to be different from 
the House of Commons and 
unlikely to become its rival, 
and that it would therefore 
be unwise to set up and 
alongside the House of Com- 
mons a Second Chamber 
founded upon the same elec- 
tive principle as that which 
gives authority to the House 
of Commons, but possessing 
that authority in slighter 
measure and working through 
a machinery open to grave 
criticism.” A brief examina- 
tion of Lord Bryce’s proposals 
will show that the objections 
of the dissentient peers are 
well and justly founded. 

In order to keep up a link 
with the past which is surely 
illusory, Lord Bryce and his 
colleagues determined that a 
part of the Second Chamber 
should be chosen from the 

rs, and with an ironic re- 


‘spect for the past, deemed it 


proper that a small number 
should be taken from the 
Episcopal Bench. At the out- 
set the number of peers thus 
chosen was intended to be 
81, a number diminished to 
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30 at the second and third 
elections. In any case the 
concession to the past would 
be so small as to be negligible, 
and the composition of the 
Joint Standing Committee of 
both Houses of Parliament 
gives no guarantee that the 
Peers would not be chosen to 
represent merely partisan in- 
terests. Moreover, the bulk of 
the Second Chamber would be 
chosen by a method which 
would effectually prevent their 
independence and impartiality. 
Lord Bryee proposes to divide 
the members of the House of 
Commons into groups, repre- 
senting certain large divisions 
of the country, which groups 
should meet to elect the per- 
sons they thought best fitted 
for the Second Chamber. The 
plan appears to possess all the 
virtues dear to the wire-puller. 
The Second Chamber could be 
effectively packed by the party 
machines, and a proper ex- 
penditure of the secret funds 
would secure, no doubt, just 
such an obedient body ef men 
as the demagogue could desire. 
But the plan would give us a 
Chamber utterly unfit to per- 
form the duties of independent 
revision and honest criticism— 
a Chamber, moreover, while 
depending absolutely upon the 
choice of the Commons, would 
be forced to do what it was 
told without argument, in the 
same spirit of slavish obedi- 
ence in which the Lower 
House to-day gives effect to 
the “mandate” ef the people. 

We may take it, then, that 
Lord Bryce’s fantastic proposal 
will disappear into the limbo 
of forgotten things. It is but 
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a symptom of the passion which 
prevails for vain experiment, 
and it carries upon it all the 
marks of an early death. But 
at least it is a “reform,” and 
whether it be good or bad 
“reform,” even in the midst of 
war, appears to bc irresistible 
to some ingenuous souls. 
While Lord Bryce and his 
friends were busy in giving 
to the Second Chamber the 
“thoroughly popular charac- 
ter” whieh would destroy 
its usefulness, another Com- 
mittee was letting the Prime 
Minister know that the same 
devastating character might 
be given to the education 
of the country. With great 
perspicuity certain wise men 
have discovered that business 
is hampered by British igno- 
rance of foreign languages. 
Our commercial travellers are 
said to fall below the standard 
of German efficiency, and to be 
guilty of the heinous crime of 
losing orders through their ina- 
bility to speak strange tongues. 
This may be true or not. The 
report of the Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the 
position of modern languages 
in the educational system of 
Great Britain does not afford 
much evidence on either side. 
But even if the evidence were 
overwhelming, it would not 
affect the question of education. 
The firms who lose orders 
through the ignorance of their 
bagmen have the remedy in 
their own hands, They must 
persist until they find bagmen 
who can speak and write in 
other languages than their own, 
and if they fail in the search they 
must send their clerks abroad 
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with their ears open to catch 
the sound and sense of strange 
tongues. The cure for the dis- 
ease, if it exist, is simple 
enough; it is not very costly ; 
and as it oan be administered 
only by a sojourn in foreign 
countries, it need not involve a 
great deal of discussion. 

But so simple a remedy is 
not to the mind of those ap- 
pointed to inquire by our 
Prime Minister. They have 
taken advantage of the sup- 
posed failure of our commercial 
travellers to suggest a “‘re- 
form” of our whole system of 
education. They begin with 
certain definitions which, we 
imagine, few authorities will 
accept. “Business is not the 
whole of education,” they say 
—a magnanimous concession 
indeed! ‘“ But it is one of the 
principal ends.” It would be 
truer to say that business and 
education have nothing what- 
ever to do with one another. 
The purpose of education is 
to make men, not commercial 
travellers—men who can carry 
something into life which has 
nothing to do with utility, and 
which does not find its chief 
end in the making of money. 
These plain truths have not 
wholly escaped the Prime 
Minister’s Committee, which 
admits that “the best work 
will never be done with an 
eye to material profit,” and 
then makes its admission of 
no effect by the whole conduct 
of its argument. And it is 
not as though the Committee 
has not an efficient warning 
befere its eyes. Germany, with 
its theroughly practical system 
of edueation, has created a 
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nation of slaves, who, keeping 
their future career before them 
from early youth, have no 
means of escape from an iron 
routine, and must take what- 
ever work is given them. Our 
wiser aim has been to form 
character, to educe natural | 
talent, and to see to it that 
when English boys leave school 
or university they can turn 
whatever gifts they have into 
@ worthy channel. But let it 
be remembered that the com- 
mercial travellers of England 
have not mastered the intrica- 
cies of Spanish. Therefore the 
fabric of English education 
must be utterly changed and 
destroyed. 

Never was a more reckless 
attempt made to get roast pig 
by burning down a house. And 
then by a well-known trick of 
argument the members of the 
committee shift their ground. 
Having decreed that Latin and 
Greek must no longer be neces- 
sary to an Arts course in any 
university for the sake of the 
commercial traveller, they in- 
sist that modern languages will 
afford an admirable discipline 
for the student. We prefer the 
opinion of the young Soots- 
men, who “do not consider 
modern studies to be a man’s 
job.” Then, greatly daring, 
the committee pretend that 
modern studies need the same 
ideal as the study of the 
classics, Again we are forced 
The material is 
not the same, and the effect is 
not the same. Some years ago 
the men of letters of France 
regretted the abolition of com- 
pulsory Latin from the Lycées, 
not merely because the young 
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Frenchmen were ignorant of 
Latin, but because, lacking 
Latin, they knew not how to 
write French. In truth, we 
can only hope that the report 
upon education will fall into as 
deep an oblivion as that which 
will presently engulf the re- 
port upon the Second Cham- 
ber. If you would find any 
words of sound wisdom in it, 
you must turn to the reserva- 
tiens of a minority, which 
boldly declares that “ French 
does not and eannot by itself 
provide all that is necessary for 
language training,” and “ that, 
in general, Latin appears te 
be best suited to supplement 
French. The language pre- 
sents from the outset diffi- 
culties which demand discipline 
if they are to be surmounted. 
The simplest sentence in Latin 
draws the attention of the 
learner to the relation of one 
word to another; and, unless 
that of phrase to phrase is 
understood, the more compli- 
cated constructions cannot be 


unravelled. Even the earliest - 


attempts at framing Latin sen- 
tences are lessons in the virtue 
of accuracy.” And Latin has 
this advantage, which is not 
noted even by the minority, 
it is not of the slightest prac- 
tical use to the commercial 
traveller. 

However, the universities 
are fair game for democratic 
envy, and we do not suppose 
that the great heart of the 
people will beat quietly until 
it is generally confessed that 
business is “one of the prin- 
cipal ends of education,” and 
that any other than a sternly 
practical training suggests a 
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love of insolence and reaction, 
The Franchise Bill, for in- 
stanee, which lately passed 
into an Act of Parliament, 
contained a covert attack upon 
Oxford and Cambridge, which 
doubtless was widely approved, 
For many years a controversy 
has raged in the older univer. 
sities as to whether women 
should or should not be ad- 
mitted to membership. And 
now Parliament, by the side- 
stroke of granting a vote to 
all who have qualified for a 
bachelor’s degree, has settled 
one side of the question, with- 
out consulting the epinion of 
the universities. Now for the 
purposes of the Parliamentary 
franchise women are members 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Though not admitted to 
degrees, they have been al- 
lowed by courtesy to pass such 
examinations as qualify those 
who surmount them for 4 
bachelor’s degree. The bad 
manners of this cunning action 
is equalled only by its injustice. 
Heneeforth all the women, who 
have been examined by an act 
of kindness, will take part in 
returning members to Parlia- 
ment to represent the univer- 
sities of which they are not 
members. 

This piece of political trick- 
ery has even boldened certain 
zealots to propese that the 
position of women students 
at Cambridge should be con- 
sidered afresh. The demands 
which they make are neither 
few nor small. The day 16 
leng gone by when the women 
declared that, if only they 
were admitted to the same 
examinations as men, they 
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would ask ne further privi- 
lege, Their champions de- 
mand for them now a full 
share in the government of 
the University. “It is recog- 
nised,” so we are told, “that 
(a) full membership of the 
University would include mem- 
bership of the Senate and eligi- 
bility for serving on boards, 
syndicates, d&o.; (6) women 
would not be disqualified on 
the ground of sex for ad- 
mission to any office of the 
University.” So therefore, if 
they succeed in their attempt, 
we may yet see female proctors 
walking the streets with bull- 
dogs at their heels. 

The impropriety of reopen- 
ing a bitter controversy in the 
midst of a war, and at a time 
when a vast number ef the 
members of the University are 
absent in the service of their 
country, must be obvious to 
all. Nor can we easily excuse 
the levity which would destroy 
the character of an ancient 
institution without a full and 
free discussion and in the 
presence of all. And let it 
be remembered that this new 
attaek upon the privileges of 
Cambridge has nothing what- 
ever to do with the education 
of women. Women enjoy, and 
have long enjoyed, the same 
advantages as men, That does 
not content them. They now 
ask for full membership of the 
University, and for a share 
of prizes and rewards which 
belong, and rightly belong, 
exclusively to men, The older 
Universities were endowed by 
munificent benefactors. They 
are not fed by the money of 
the State, nor are they sub- 





mitted to the State’s control. 
And if the University allowed 
the endowments bequeathed by 
famous men to be diverted 
from their proper use, it weuld 
be guilty of gross injustice and 
breach of trust. 

As this new attack has 
nothing to do with women’s 
education, so women, if they 
choose, can easily obtain de- 
grees without infringing upon 
the rights and privileges of the 
University. If they are sincere 
in their belief that the absence 
of a degree is a disadvantage 
to them, if their desire be not 
concentrated upon seizing what 
belongs to others, the problem 
may swiftly be solved. An 
official body, representing the 
Women’sCollegesin Cambridge, 
may obtain the power to con- 
fer degrees upon women stu- 
dents. That is the course 
which has been followed with 
success in America. At Har- 
vard, Radeliffe College confers 
degrees upon women students, 
and it is notewerthy that 
Chieago, which was founded as 
a@ mixed University, has now 
approved that a separate body 
should confer degrees upon its 
women students. The problem 
at Cambridge, then, would be 
readily soluble, if only the 
champions of women were 
reasonably content with ob- 
taining the proper power un- 
der charter for the Women’s 
Colleges. But this simple plan 
does not contentthem, Nothing 
will content them but to lay 
hands upon ancient endow- 
ments and ancient institutions, 
and to turn them to an account 
which never was intended by 
the pious founders, And it will 
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be small solace to us if, should 
they get their way, they find 
after all that they have done no 
more than kill the goose which 
laid the golden eggs. 

Thus, when controversy 
should be stilled, we find on 
all hands a cunning resolution 
to “reform” something or 
other. The passion of recon- 
struction grows apace, Com- 
mittees, some openly, others 
secretly, spring up in a night, 
and if at the end of the war 
we are not provided with a 
hundred contradictory plans of 
salvation, many a perfervid 
citizen is wasting his time. 
And all that we want is to be 
left alone to take up life again, 
each in his own way! But of 
all the committees of recon- 
struction, the most darkly mys- 
terious is that over which Lord 
Haldane is said to preside, 
So grave and important is the 
duty which it discharges, that 
it must not even be mentioned 
in the House of Commons. 
And now rumour is busy with 
it. We hear strange echoes of 
the committee’s high functions 
and monumental debates. We 
have even heard the august 
title which it has conferred 
upon itself, “Board of Effici- 
ency and Economy.” There is 
a noble sound about that, isn’t 
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there? We can picture Lord 
Haldane going from public 
office to public office, revising 
here, recommending there, dis- 
charging unprofitable servants, 
and selecting from the mob 
of intellectual democrats such 
heroes as he believes may 
perform usefully the work of 
the State. And the humour 
of the Board, at once efficient 
and economic—a Board which 
will save you money and in- 
crease your power of work at 
the same time—can only be 
appreciated fully when it is 
known that among Lord 
Haldane’s colleagues are Mrs 
Sidney Webb and Sir Robert 
Morant! We do not know 
what the powers of this tri- 
umvirate are, nor what place 
they holi under the constitu- 
tion of the country. But we 
should enjoy the comedy of 
the situation all the more if 
it were not grimly touched 
by tragedy. The England of 
Ceeil and Bolingbroke, of Pitt 
and Castlereagh, of Canning 
and Disraeli, is now secretly 
and pompously driven along 
the straight road of economy 
and efficiency, in defiance of 
the laws of the realm, by Lord 
Haldane, Mra Sidney Webb, 
and Sir Robert Morant. Poor 
England! 
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Price, $1.45 


THE HEART OF A SOLDIER 
Lauchlan Maclean Watt 
A book to cheer the spirit and w 
heart. By the famous and eloquent € 
lin of the Black Watch at Ypres. — 
Price, $1.35 
SONNETS OF SORROW 
TRIUMPH Ella Wheeler W 


Emotional poems from a sorrowing 


Price, $1.¢ 
MAN IS A SPIRIT 
J. Arthur Hill 
A volume of facts bearing new @ 
of a spiritual existence. A collecti 
spontaneous cases of dream, vision” 
ecstasy. Price, 50 
WOODCRAFT GIRLS IN THE CI 
Lillian Elizabeth 
How the delightful adventures of as 
mer in the open were brought to 
Price, $ 
WINGED WARFARE 4 
Major W. A. Bishop, V.C., DSO, 
The personal narrative of one of th 
most champions of the air. A vivid i 
tive of unusual interest and reality. 
illustrations. Price, 1.5 
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